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Articte 1—ANTICIPATIONS OF MAN IN NATURE. 


Tue subject of the Anticipations of Man in Nature is 
briefly treated by Dr. Bushnell, in his great work on Nature 
and the Supernatural. It introduced as the conclusion of 
a discussion relating to the “Fact of Sin.” The argument 
drawn from man and society moves on with cumulating 
force, until sufficient, it would seem, to make sin a matter of 
oppressive consciousness, if not of conscience, with every 
reader. It continues, in the same vigorous style, with an 
appeal to its consequences and anticipations in the natural 
world. On this latter point, the mind, while admitting fully 
the evils of sin, is disposed to question nature closely, before 
full conviction—to inquire into her laws and ways, as brought 
out by science, in. order, if possible, to arrive at precise 
knowledge. Yet, as the use Dr. Bushnell has made of the 
anticipations in nature is only incidental to the great subject 
before him, and the misinterpretations, if such, are but slight 
blemishes in the author’s majestic display of vital truth, we 
have questioned whether even a brief notice would not ®@ 
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more than is required. The principles, however, have a bear- 
ing upon various theological questions of the day, and touch 
upon topics of profound interest to all. Moreever, the in- 
quiry, are they right or are’ they wrong, seems to press 
for an answer. We have therefore undertaken, though with 
reluctance, the discussion. We aim to state the case be- 
tween man and nature as it appears to us to stand in the 
light of science, that the subject may be fully considered, and 
the true lines of sympathy come forth to view. 

The anticipations of sin in nature, according to Dr. Bushnell, 
include all her deformities, discords, violence, and destructions. 
They are found in geological catastrophes and earthquakes—in 
deserts and the simoom—in the “ fogs and storms that blur the 
glory of the sky ”—in the many abortive buds of a fruit tree, 
and abortions incident to all kinds of life—in the rarity of “a 
perfect leaf,” and the absence of “ a man or woman of faultless 
model”—in thorns and briars, or the “spiny ferocity” of 
nature—in “muddy rivers,” and the “ fenny shores tenanted 
by alligators”—in loathsome plants and animals, as mush- 
rooms, vermin, jackalls, the carnivorous beasts, and all the 
hideous or uncouth shapes among living things, as, for ex- 
ample, the halibut and flounder—in the strange jargon of 
sounds through nature—in a supposed increase of deformi- 
ties and retrogradations as the era of man was approached— 
in death: all of which particulars are regarded as showing 
that nature is only unnature; that the true ideal system has 
never existed ; and that such abnormities could not have been 
generated by a Perfect Mind, except in anticipative view of 
the unnature to be developed in man by the fall. 

In explanation of the term unnature, Dr. Bushnell ob- 
serves, (p. 216,) “ Nature is unnature when her causes are 
acting retributively: they are not in such cases discontinued, 
or thrown out of their law; but they act, in their law and 
under it, as perfectly and systematically as ever.” And, (p. 
217,) “If God’s Whole Plan respects the fact of sin before the 
fact, the scheme of nature was none the less real or perfect 
because of the unnature working anticipatively in it, any 
more than it follows that the unnature subsequent has discon- 
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tinued nature, whose retaliatory action it really is, and nothing 
more. Unnature, then—this is our conclusion—a far-reaching, 
all-comprehensive state of unnature, is the consequence of 
sin. It mars the body, the soul, society, the world, all time 
before and after.” 

There have been various ways of accounting for evil | in the 
world besides the old one of two contrary principles or 
powers. A brief statement of some of the possible modes 
may well precede the discussion before us. 

These deformities, as death, catastrophe, brute ferocity, 
uncouth shapes, ete., may be either involved in the original 
fundamental idea or laws of nature; or be additions to the sys- 
tem of nature by special appointment or interposition. 

I. If involved in the original fundamental idea or laws of 
nature, they may be either, jirst, its normal results, that is, 
in the regular course of law; or secondly, its abnormal 
results, 

If normal results, they may be the special, regular, and fun- 
damental characteristics of the best system of nature, and be 
anticipative of man’s nature, but not anticipative distinctively 
of his sin, except so far as this, that any violated law is 
necessarily followed by a failure of that which the law re- 
quires—in this case nature is in no proper sense deformed in 
view of sin; secondly, they may be deformities in accordance 
with regular law, admitted in the original idea only by way 
of adaptation to, and in anticipation of, the moral obliquity of 
mau—in which case nature is in a degree deformed in view of 
sin. 

If abnormal results, then the so-called imperfections are 
growths or developments out of the regular or normal course, 
like warts or excrescences, abortions and blunders among 
men; so that we may say of nature, as has been done, that 
she sometimes blunders; and that man’s deformities of charac- 
ter are part of the same system of incidental aberrations, in 
harmony with the above-mentioned physical deformities. 

These different views may be held atheistically, panthe- 
istically, deistically, or theistically. 

Il. If these deformities are additions to the system of nature 
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by special appointment or interposition, they may be thrown 
into the line of normal action, or be abnormal ; and in either 
case have reference to man’s fall and recovery. The creation, 
in special anticipation of man’s sin, of a new element in the 
system of elements, or of certain species of plants and animals 
under the laws of the kingdoms of life, would be an interpo- 
sition that would fall into accordance with the line of normal 
action. Either all the anticipations of man may be regarded as 
of this kind, or only a part of them. Any such interposition is in 
trutha miracle. Yet what is ordinarily understood by miracle, 
would come, in our view, rather under the head of abnormal 
interposition—that is, an isolated act of Creative Power for a 
special end, not falling into an established series or system, nor 
initiating a series. . 

The present age, the Age of Mind, is that towards which all 
the preceding ages were preparatory—a fact strongly urged 
by Dr. Bushnell. The arrangements of the perfecting earth 
had as truly a reference to the thinking human race, as the 
body of man to the thinking soul for which it exists. Every 
law in nature was prospective of man, since it must have 
been prospective of the final purpose of nature. Some of 
the results came forth in the simple line of these laws. But 
in order to give all eventsa direction towards the great end— 
a world for man, and man for eternity—guidance from the 
Creative Hand was constantly required. 

A crystal forms according to the laws and under the force 
of attraction: an animal develops through the laws of life: 
and in each of these cases, the individual is plainly a simple 
unit ; for we trace a unity of nature and structure throughout. 
So also a sphere in space, when once in existence, may take 
on, under law, its spheroidal form—have its dry lands and 
seas—its systems of currents for the air and oceans—its 
mountains and plains over the land—its strata forming through 
the action of the waters or fire; for such a sphere is in one 
sense an individuality developing by its own laws, like a 
crystal. But beyond these movements, carried on under the 
general forces of matter, the sphere has no inherent power of 
self-development that science has begun to discover. It is but 
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an aggregate of different kinds of objects, without organic 
connection; and all unity of movement in these unlike ob- 
jects, mineral, vegetable, animal, geographical, etc., towards 
a given end, and this, moreover, spiritual in character, must 
obviously be owing to the power of a Being who is a Spirit, 
and who controls all things according to his pleasure. 

The appointment of the elements each for its place or sepa- 
rate function in the grand system, and all in harmonious 
action—the institution of the vegetable and animal kingdoms 
upon this inorganic basis and in exact accordance with its 
laws—the right balancing of the waters and the land in the 
geological past, so that the seas should be able to do their 
work in making strata, be not too full so as to bury all coal 
beds beneath rocks at undiscoverable depths, or too shallow 
so that no coal beds or limestone strata would have formed at 
all—the locating and modeling of the continents amid the 
oceans, in those zones, and with that relative position and 
those mutual differences, that should best serve for the de- 
veloping nations—the creation of each living being among 
the successive tribes of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
according to a comprehensive plan, perfect in itself, and 
thoroughly woven together with the system of physical pro- 
gress at the same time going forward—all,-no less than the 
creation and history of man himself, announce, not developing 
laws, but a creating God. 

Science is moving further and further away from any proof 
of the creation of species through nature’s forces, either from 
rocks or other species; and only the speculative mind holds to 
the idea—an idea it adopts simply because there is system 
in the progress of life, and system in a living being is seen to 
be a natural development. The living being, as we have said, 
is an intelligible unit in its development and nature, as much 
so asa crystal, or the molecule of an element. But science 
detects no scientific method whatever of explaining the unity 
in the interwoven diverse systems, and the disconnected but 
harmoniously arranged events, in a world rising in progress to 
man, and must keep silent, or say—In God all things subsist and 
are one. It thus tells, not of a God afar off, an inactive witness 
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of a growing universe, but of one near by, sustaining, guiding, 
creating. The idea of creative energy in nature has not been 
found in nature’s teaching: it is a part of the contra-natural 
proud-flesh growth of the human mind, which is most exu- 
berant where there is little restraint from a knowledge of 
precise science.* 

References to man will be found in the whole constitution 
of nature. Moreover, a parallelism of some kind between 
the aberrations of man and imperfections in nature must 
exist. The main question before us is, then, Which of the 
references to man in nature are anticipative of man as man, 
and which of man in his present or fallen condition? And 
again, Are the alleged imperfections such as are incident to a 
perfect system, so that nature in its fundamental laws is as 
exactly adapted to the perfect man as to the imperfect, and is 
in no proper sense degraded, except in man’s degradation? Or 
shall we go further, and recognize in, all lack of external 
beauty, in all unlovely animal passion, in all abortive devel- 
opments and barrenness, in the fires and catastrophes of the 
progressing earth, in death, ordinances specially designed to 
be anticipative of man’s degradation and recovery, and as 
therefore the mar of sin on the face of nature—so decidedly 
so, that if man had continued perfect, nature’s grandest purpose 
would have been unfulfilled? In a discourse preached some 
years since at Saratoga, we heard even the mountains set down 
as among the effects of the curse on the sympathizing earth. 

We shall take up but a few of the points suggested by Dr. 
Bushnell, and consider first what in nature is the significance of 





* Off-hand world-making is mostly done by closet speculators, who believe in 
their own minds more than in nature. Some of the recent publications of men 
in the ranks of literature and metaphysical science in this country, claiming 
intuitive powers next akin to omniscience, sustain this statement. The study of 
nature is undoubtedly naturalizing in its effects on the world. But a naturalistic 
tendency in the human mind has existed from Adam down, and it only finds fuel 
in the half-understood system of laws in nature. The unfolding of nature's 
system, which has been going on for the past century, is, in this way, with all 
its good, producing temporary evil. Yet the progress of the world shows that 
the evil has been more than balanced in the same period ; and in the right way— 
by the development of the spiritual in man through God’s word. 
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catastrophes, deserts, deformity, death, and absence of beauty 
of form; and then recapitulate some of the anticipations of 
man in nature, in order to ascertain his true relations to the 
system. 

I. Geological Catastrophes.—On this subject, Dr. Bushnell 
thus writes: 


“How magnificent also is the whole course of geology, or the geologic eras 
and changes, taken as related to the future great catastrophe of man, and the 
new-creating, supernatural grace of his redemption. It is as if, standing on 
some high summit, we could see the great primordial world rolling down through 
gulfs and fiery cataclysms, where all the living races die; thence to emerge, 
again and again, when the Almighty fiat calls it forth, a new creation, covered 
with fresh populations; passing thus through a kind of geologic eternity, in so 
many chapters of deaths, and of darting, frisking, singing life; inaugurating so 
many successive geologic mornings, over the smoothed graves of the previous 
extinct races ; and preluding in this manner the strange world-history of sin and 
redemption, wherein all the grandest issues of existence lie. This whole tossing, 
rending, recomposing process, that we call geology, symbolizes, evidently, as in 
high reason it should, the grand spiritual catastrophe, and Christian new-creation 
of man; which, both together, comprehend the problem of mind, and so the 
final causes or last ends of all God’s works. What we see is the beginning con- 
versing with the end, and Eternal Forethought reaching across the tottering 
mountains and boiling seas, to unite beginning and end together. So that we 
may hear the grinding layers of the rocks singing harshly— 

‘Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree ’— : 
and all the long eras of desolation, and refitted bloom and beauty, represented in 
the registers of the world, are but the epic in stone of man’s great history, before 
the time.” p. 206. 


It may seem out of place to bring the prose of science into 
conjunction with this sublime description. But the grand 
principle is here, that the rocks anticipated man’s disobedience 
in their very nature and history; and this point cannot be 
considered without speaking of rocks and physical forces. 

In the first place, a common misapprehension of the science 
of Geology requires a word. We are apt, in looking back 
into geological time, to see catastrophes crowded together, as 
the widely scattered trees in the far distant landscape may 
seem to bea forest. But according to the history, they were on- 
ly occasional events in the course of long ages of quiet change, 
and often were catastrophes rather in their destructiveness to 
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life, than in any sudden violence. But not to stop on this 
unimportant point, we proceed. 

Matter has among its ultimate characteristics the prop- 
erty of contraction and expansion with change of temper- 
ature. The existence of the law enables us to make ther- 
mometers and steam-engines, and contrive numberless other 
things that are useful. Itis the source of movement in the 
winds and waters. But it is a law, and has precise terms or limits. 
Hence if a mass of melted glass be rapidly cooled, so that 
the contraction cannot be the same without and within, it is 
left in a state of unequal contraction, and is therefore ready to 
break to pieces on the slightest scratch ; the glass is worthless. 
Here then evil comes from this law of contraction on cooling. 

This example illustrates a universal principle relating to 
what may be called evil in nature. Nature is a system of 
physical law, and evil and good are commingled because 
there is a basis of law. This law is merely an established 
condition for a special result; and laws are essential to a 
nature, since there could be no evolution of special results ex- 
cept through some established conditions, and no system of 
results without a system of conditions or causes. It is plain 
therefore that failure of perfection from infracted law does not 
necessarily prove nature to be unnature; a system of law 
without the possibility of it would be physically impossible. 

To apply the principle to the case of the earth. The earth, 
according to geological evidence, has been a cooling globe. 
This law of contraction has therefore operated throughout 
its history—oscillating the surface, making earthquakes, (or, in 
other words, slight jars in the rocky crust,) and raising the 
land above the waters or sinking it again. And when a conti- 
nent has thus been raised, the life of the waters has been exter- 
minated, or when the land has sunk, the life of the land has dis- 
appeared. Thus, out of the one fundamental law, various catas- 
trophes have come upon the world.* Moreover, the catastrophes 
were all useful, and essential to the best making of the globe. 





* There are other causes of elevations, appealed to by some geologists. But 
whichever be adopted, the bearing on the question in view is the same. 
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The growing coral fields made great limestones; a change of 
level led to wide-spread sandstones or slates; another change 
to aerial vegetation and coal beds ; and the succession of catas- 
trophes caused the laying down of one coal bed after another, 
each covered and carefully stored away for the future beneath 
sandstones and shales. Through the same law came the mount- 
ains; and the globe would have beenacursed globe without high 
mountains. It gaveus alsoa stratified earth, so that we have 
subterranean streams and gushing springs. Thus the events 
are horrible cataclysms, or steps in a beneficent system of 
progress, according to the point of view. 

Il. Deserts.—Deserts are not arbitrary inflictions on a re- 
gion; they are made through the same system of law that 
makes other regions productive. There is this principle in 
nature—that warm air absorbs or takes up more moisture 
than cold air. Carry warm air to a cold place, and the mois- 
ture will separate in drops, and, if abundant, descend in rain. 
Carry the cold air to a warm place, and it will absorb more 
moisture, taking it from anything at hand. This is part of a 
still more fundamental law in physics. Without such a law 
we should have no clouds or rain; with it, America over the 
larger part of the territory is moist and fertile. But it so hap- 
pens, under the law, that the moist winds drop their moisture 
over the first cool land they meet, and hence have little, or 
perhaps none, for the land beyond; or they may be cold winds 
blowing towards a warmer region, in the great system of air 
circulation of the globe, and consequently drying winds. Out 
of the same law therefore come deserts and well-watered 
plains. On this principle an island in the Pacific, as Hawaii, 
has its wet side and its dry side. Thus, again, evil and good 
result ; and because law exists. The provision of condensa- 
tion by cold is good: yet under it, the curse of barrenness 
falls to the lot of many square leagues of the earth’s surface. 

Ill. Cold and barrenness of the Arctic.—The extreme cold 
of the Arctic depends on several causes, viz,—first, the funda- 
mental laws of heat; secondly, the position and heat of the 
sun, the distribution of land and water, and possibly the exist- 
ence of internal heat. God might without interfering with 
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the fundamental laws have varied or guided these latter con- 
ditions, either in anticipation of man’s need as man, or in view 
specifically of his fallen condition. Yet to have made the sur- 
face warm by drawing upon internal heat would have required 
a thin crust to the globe, and therefore an unstable crust, as 
was the condition in former geological time ; for stability of 
the land is one of the most striking characteristics of the 
present, distinguishing it from the past. To have made no 
Arctic dry land would have banished the ice and given us 
warmer winters, it is true; but we should have had cold sum- 
mers and about the same mean temperature as now—a sort 
of Fuegian climate. Weowe our warm summers to the exten- 
sion of the continent far north as well as south. This method 
of improvement therefore might not have worked. Without 
other illustration, it is apparent that the good and evil are 
linked together, because in a system of law or nature it is una- 
voidable. The Arctic is one part of the existing system of 
zones, and upon this system depend the system of winds and 
climates and the climatal diversities of the continents. 

A few words on the barrenness of the Arctic. Chemistry 
teaches us that some chemical compounds may be formed at 
one temperature, and others at other temperatures; that each 
has its special conditions in this and other particulars, on which 
its formation or failure of formation depends—that is, there 
is law, involving both good and evil. Now, a plant or an 
animal grows through chemical processes, and processes of a 
higher order than the common chemical compositions ; for in 
the chemistry of living beings there are compositions going 
on, which inorganic nature alone cannot produce. These pro- 
cesses are necessarily under the law of temperature just men- 
tioned; and hence every animal or plant has its own best tem- 
perature and its narrow climatal limits. Hence there is a con- 
stant change in the kinds or species of animals and plants of the 
globe, as we go from the equator towards the Arctic, or from 
the sea level to alpine hights; and hence, too, beyond certain 
limits, life ceases almost entirely. This barrenness is therefore 
due to a profound physical law. 
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1V. Deformity through imperfect development, as in “the 
absence of a perfect ieaf,” and in abortive productions. 

“ Like effects, like causes or conditions ” is an obvious and rea- 
sonable principle. It penetrates chemistry, physics, and our 
own minds. Now, nature is a system of diverse active forces, 
and, therefore, of constantly varying as well as exceedingly vari- 
ous conditions,—varying as regards heat, light, electricity, mag- 
netic currents, climate, winds, seasons, ete. All are in perpetual 
reaction, and all conditions, therefore, in perpetual change. 
There is a basis of units or individualities, which are in a sense 
individualized centers of force. Such is the molecule of an ele- 
ment or chemical compound; and such also is any species 
in life, or, taking the species inits simplest condition, the germ 
of any species in life. But these units or individualities, while 
in-essence or power stable and the foundation of nature’s sta- 
bility, are also in the midst and at the foundation of this 
system of sympathizing forces.* If it were not so, Nature 
herself would be only a dead nature; and nature’s death, if 
ever to take place, will consist in a reduction of forces to a 
perfect uniformity of condition or an unvarying equilibrium. 

We repeat it: nature is a system of constantly varying con- 
ditions. Every part and every force reacts under its own law 
on every other, and therefore, on the principle of “unlike causes 
unlike effects,” uniformity of results in anything produced 
is impossible. In the case of crystals, the physical con- 
ditions dependent on heat, light, electricity, and the attracting 
influences of other substances at hand, cause variations in the 
forces, so that the same species crystallizes in a great diversity 
of dependent forms which are essentially perfect, besides in 
various imperfect forms, as fibres and grains. In all plants the 
variations in the climate, soil, exposure to the sun, positions 
of the roots with reference to moisture or nutriment, and other 
circumstances, are sources of change: consequently, leaves 
of the same plant vary in form and size; flowers are some- 
times abortive or fail altogether; trees of the same species 





* See J. D. Dana on Species, Bibliotheca Sacra, October, 1857, Vol. xiv, p. 
854; American Journal of Science, November, 1857, Vol. xxiv, p. 305. 
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differ in hight, becoming dwarfed on the one hand, or over- 
luxuriant and fruitless on the other. For each species, there 
is a normal condition, or certain limits within which the high- 
est or normal perfection is attained; and then outside of these 
limits, there are less and less perfect results.* The fact is, then, 
that there is law; but, also, under this law, there is liability to 
variations, or a possible accommodation to the varying circum- 
stances ; and hence, the varying forms and productiveness. 

But these variations are not always imperfections. We can- 
not rightly say, that if every leaf on a tree had been made 
of precisely the same identical form, or every crystal of a 
mineral of the same precise number of facets, or the trees of 
any particular kind of just the same number of branches, 
starting off at the same uniform angle, that this uniformity 
would have been better or more beautiful than the present 
diversity. 

Even in cases amounting to actual deformity, the violations 
are not necessarily evil. Perfect law would require every 
mineral to come forth in distinct crystals ; for Crystals, Plants, 
Animals, are the three classes of perfect individuals in nature. 
But the law is almost universally violated, and instead of per- 
fect crystals, we have granite made of grains. A granite of 
facetted crystals would be a worthless, brittle rock; but com- 
posed of crystalline grains, itis the best of architectural ma- 
terials. Shouldit be asked, Why is it that crystal perfection 
issorare? What but this—that the blot of sin is on the earth’s 
very foundations? We should have to say, that the blot of sin 
in this case, if such it be, is a very good thing. 

The necessary interaction of Nature's forces will be appre- 
ciated, if it is understood that according to the recent results 
of science, these forces are commutable, as if only different 
conditions or modes of action of one force or pair of forces; 
that electricity or galvanism may be changed into magnetism, 





* We ascertain what is normal (or, according to law) by studying the object 
under its most favorable condition of development, or the most favorable for the 
action of any organizing forces. We thus learn that regular crystals are the 
normally perfect state of an inorganic compound; and studying further, we ar- 
rive at a particular system of forms for any specific compound. 
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and the reverse ; that all three, with heat and light, may be a 
result of disturbed chemical attraction ; that heat may be trans- 
formed into work or mechanical foree, and work into heat. It 
accords with the necessary constitution of a Nature, that there 
should be a correlation and unity of law among all forces. 

Moreover, this mutual influence of nature’s forces is but 
part of the grander law which includes mutual sympathy and 
influence among men or spirits. It is a law by which any one 
force will react on any other ; in which the good may influence 
the evil, as well as the evil the good. But, as we observe be- 
yond, it is guarded by a tendency to the right in nature, and 
_ must be, also, in the world above nature, or the spiritual, as 
long as there is an Infinite Spirit for the right. 

V. Pain.—Sensibility to pain is a grand characteristic of 
animals, evincing their superiority to stones and plants. This 
sensibility is directly related to the grade of life. At the 
lower end of the scale, a polyp, while moving over the rough 
rocky support on which it rests, will sometimes tear off pieces 
of its flesh and leave them behind, as if of no account; and 
if cut into bits, the parts will grow into perfect polyps again, 
as a cutting froma tree into the perfect tree. Man, at the other 
end of the series, may be killed by the point of a needle. It 
is well known that there is a direct relation, in this sensibility, 
to the nervous system. In the polyp there are no distinct 
nerves and only the general sense of feeling, and this of the 
lowest possible grade. In the oyster there is a head ganglion 
or nervous mass, besides a posterior ganglion; but there are no 
eyes, and only a dull sense of feeling. This sense is possibly lo- 
calized as touch, in a pair of organs about the mouth, and possi- 
bly, also, as a sense of taste. In the snail, there are distinct eyes, 
or the sense of sight is individualized, but the organs are little 
sensitive to the light ; and beyond this, there is no addition to 
the’ localized senses. In insects there are better eyes, a more 
delicate sense of touch serving perhaps for ears and smell, but 
no localized organ of hearing or smelling, as far as we know; 
and they will march away, even when the body behind the 
legs is cut off. In fishes, there are all the senses, but they are 
of very low grade of development and sensibility ; the crystal- 
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line lens is a sphere ; and the ear is a simple internal cavity, 
with a loose bone, and no external opening. In reptiles there 
is an advance in the senses, but yet the class is noted for com- 
parative insensibility to pain, and a very slow rate of dying 
after decapitation. Thus there is a gradation upward to man, 
in whom all the senses have their highest perfection, and the 
sense of pain is the most exquisite. 

The system is thus one in which dull sensibility to pain is a 
mark of stupidity in its various grades. But the senses are not 
primarily a means of pain, but of pleasure and good. The end 
is beneficent. Still it so stands that sensibility to pleasure is 
precisely measured by the sensibility to pain. Whatever 
means we apply to ourselves in order to diminish sensibility, 
diminishes together both pain and pleasure. This, then, is the 
fundamental law of the animal kingdom, from top to bottom. 
Pain, therefore, stands related to pleasure precisely as the im- 
perfect to the perfect, or evil to the good, disobedience to obe- 
dience, in the case of alllaw. Hence, if pain be an evil pros- 
pective of sin, the prophecy is in the very essence of the animal 
nature. Itis part of that system of polarities or opposites 
which make up nature. Consequently, any method of render- 
ing man, while in the body, susceptible to pleasure alone, except 
it be by moral means, would contravene the whole system of 
nature, and it could, therefore, be carried out only by miracle. 

VI. Death.—1. The creation of a plant with “seed in itself,” 
as Moses states in his concise description, was the simultaneous 
institution of life and death. It was the establishment of an 
incoming and outgoing stream, to be in constant flow as long 
as the kingdoms of life should last. It is an incessant renewal 
of youth, and rejection of age. 

All life is a system of progressing change in eycles—the 
germ first, then the embryo, the young, the adult, and last, the 
seed or germ again, to continue the rounds; the adult sooner 
or later disappearing from the field of progress, and then from 
the sphere of existence. Death is implied in the very incep- 
tion of the scheme. 

2. Death is also in every step of the process of life. For 
the living being is throwing off effete matter during all its 
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growth; the change is constant, so that with each year a large 
part of the material in our bodies has passed away and been 
replaced by new. Moreover, the force which had been ex- 
pended in making a cell, or particle of tissue, goes to form a 
new cell or particle when the former dies, and was needed 
for the new formation going on. Force is not lost or wasted, 
but used again. There is unceasing flow, and in this flow is 
life ; its cessation is death. 

8. The kingdom of plants was instituted to turn mineral 
matter into organic, that the higher kingdom of animals might 
thereby have the means of sustenance; for no animal can live 
on mineral matter. Now this living of animals on plants im- 
plies the death of plants. 

Again, the rocks of the globe are, to a great extent, made of 
the remains of dead animals. 

4. The chemistry of life, also, required death. Life in the 
plant or animal is sustained by means of nutriment, and con- 
tinued consuming, with no compensating system, would evi- 
dently end in an exhaustion of any finite supply. A perfect 
adjustment was therefore necessary, by which nutriment should 
sustain life, and life contribute to the nutriment. Now the 
plant takes up carbonic acid, (consisting of carbon and oxy- 
gen,) from the atmosphere, appropriates the carbon, and gives 
back the oxygen. Yet there is no tendency to an exhaustion 
of the atmospheric carbonic acid, or an over supply of the 
oxygen; for death strikes an exact balance. 

The death of the plant ends in a change of all its carbon 
into carbonic acid again. Thus the plant, as it grows, decompo- 
ses carbonic acid to get carbon, and then ends in making, by 
its decay, as much carbonic acid, and restoring it to the atmos- 
phere. Thus, through death the compensation is perfect. The 
atmosphere loses only what it receives. Again, as just now 
observed, the plant in growing gives oxygen to the atmos- 
phere. But in the decay of the plant, the carbonic acid form- 
ed is made by taking up the same amount of oxygen. The 
same carbon that lost oxygen when becoming a part of the 
plant, takes it again at the decay. The system is hence com- 
plete. The parts play into one another in perpetual inter- 
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change. Take death and decay out of the system, and it would 
not work.* 

Animal life, as above stated, was made to subsist on plants. 
But the scheme is so well managed as not to disturb the 
balance made by the vegetable kingdom alone. For all the 
carbon of animals comes from plants. The plants which feed 
an animal, and which, on decay, would have turned into car- 
bonie acid, become changed into carbonic acid in the course 
of the growth of the animal, so that the whole amount of car- 
bonic acid which the animal makes, is only what the plants 
would have made if left to natural decay. Thus the higher 
kingdom of life is introduced and sustained, and yet the bal- 
ance remains undisturbed. The systemis perfect. Does, then, 
death foreshadow “ the guilty pains of the apostasy,” or is it, on 
the contrary, an essential part of any system of life in nature? 

5. Again, one part of the animal kingdom, through every 
class, is made to eat up the other part, or at least live on it. 
The flesh-eaters are of all grades, low and high, from theinfu- 
sorium and maggot, to the lion and man. Some take what is 
already dead or decomposing ; others kill and eat. On this 
subject we observe: 

(1.) Death is in the system of nature—death from earthquake, 
lightning, and all moving forces, as well as by natural de- 
cay; and the creation of carnivorous animals was hence in 
harmony with the system. 

(2.) Various noxious animals are held in check by the carniv- 
orous species. 

(3.) By means of flesh-eaters, the diversity of animal species 





*In early geological history there was an excess of carbonic acid in the at- 
mosphere. This excess was removed to a great extent, by the growth of plants 
during the carboniferous era. Vegetable material decaying under water does not 
undergo complete decomposition, and thus part of the carbon is left behind; and 
so far as there is carbon left, there is an actual abstraction of carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere, by the process of growth. The coal era was a period of great 
marshes ; and by this means the needed purification of the atmosphere was effect- 
ed, preparing it for land life. The amount abstracted now by the same means 
is very small, and may be balanced by the carbonic acid from mineral sources, or 
changes over the globe. 
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subsisting on a given amount of vegetation is vastly increased, 
and a wider expansion is given to the animal kingdom. 

(4.) Putrefaction of the dead is prevented by a multitude of 
scavengers, who at the same time turn the flesh into manure for 
the vegetable kingdom; and thus plants feed animals, and 
animals feed plants,—one of nature’s circles again. 

The last two principles mentioned are of profound impor- 
tance. The vegetable kingdom is a provision for the storing 
away or magazining of force for the animal kingdom. This 
force is acquired through the sun’s influence or forces acting on 
the plant, and so promoting growth; mineral matter is thereby 
carried up to a higher grade of composition, that of starch, 
vegetable fibre and sugar, and this is a state of concentrated 
or accumulated force. To this stored force, animals goin order 
to carry forward their development; and moreover, the grade 
of composition thus rises still higher, to muscle and nerve, 
(which contain nitrogen in addition to the constituents of the 
plant,) and this is a magazining of force in a still more concen- 
trated or condensed state. There are thus five states of stored 
force in nature—three in the inorganic, the solid, liquid, and 
gaseous; and two in the organic, the vegetable and animal. 

Now what did the Creator do to meet this last and highest 
condition? Did he leave this magazined force to go wholly to 
waste by the death and decomposition of the plant-eaters ? 
Just the contrary: he instituted an extensive system of flesh- 
eaters, which should live upon it, and continue it in action in 
sustaining animal life among successive tribes. The flow is 
taken at its hight, and the power is employed again and again, 
and made gradually to ebb. What is left as the refuse is inor- 
ganic matter—the excreted carbonic acid, water, and excre- 
ments, with bones or any stony secretions present. Thus the 
flow starts at the inorganic kingdom, and returns again to the 
inorganic. Moreover, in the class of quadrupeds, (mammals,) 
the flesh of the herbivores (cattle) is among the means by 
which the animal type is borne to the higher grade of the car- 
nivores. The true carnivores, besides, take the best of meat. 
Whales may live on the inferior animals of the sea; but the 
large forest flesh-eaters take beef and the like. 

VOL. XVII. 21 
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There is another admirable point in this scheme. The death 
and decomposition of plant-eaters would have rendered the 
waters and air, locally at least, destructive to life. It is well 
known that it is necessary in an aquarium to have flesh-eaters 
along with the plant-eaters and plants. And when in this way 
the living species are well balanced, the water will remain 
pure, and the animals live on indefinitely ; if not so balanced, 
if an animal is left to decay, the waters become foul, and often 
everything dies. Putrefaction and noxious chemical combi- 
nations follow death, because, in life, the constituents, carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, are in a constrained state, at 
the furthest remove from what chemical forces alone can pro- 
duce; and hence, when the restraint is taken off at death, the 
elements fly into new conditions according to their affinities. 
Now animals, dying yearly by myriads, are met at death by 
an arrangement which makes the dead contribute anew to 
animal life as its aliment, and in this very process the flesh 
ultimately comes out innocuous, and is at last so far changed 
to the inorganic condition as to be the best of fertilizers for 
plants. Part of the process of getting rid of the great fleshy 
carcasses, consists in their minute subdivision by the feeding 
of larves of insects, and, further, an infinitesimal division of 
the insect as the food of the infusoria,—which again may 
become the nutriment of larger animals, to go the rounds 
once more. But the final result is, as stated, plant-food— 
largely through the processes of digestion and excretion, but 
part through the decomposition of animals that are too small 
and readily dried up to prove offensive. 

Thus the carnivorous tribes were necessary to make the system 
of life perfect. The wheels are surely well adjusted: which 
bears most the taint of sin ? 

One word respecting the necessity of a check on the ex- 
cessive multiplication of individuals. Nature, as just now 
observed, is a system of constantly varying conditions—of 
changing seasons, winds, clouds; of inconstancy, under law, 
in all forces and circumstances. At the same time, the growth 
of a species requires the nicest adjustment of special conditions 
in each case. On this account the reproductive powers in 
species is in many cases excessively large, so that the various 
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accidents to which the eggs or young would be exposed, 
might not cause their extermination. This provision opened 
the way for occasional excessive multiplication, and required 
a check from carnivorous races. 

6. Finally, could death be prevented in a system of living 
beings in natvre without constant miracle? How should the 
earth be managed to secure it against death? It would be 
necessary to still the waves, for they are throwing animals 
and plants on the coast to die; to still the winds, for they 
are ever destroying in some parts of their course; to still even 
the strearas and rains. With winds and waves, not only 
helpless animals and plants, but men’s houses, ships, and 
boats, would now and then be destroyed, in spite of prudent 
precaution and holy living. But if you still the waves, the 
winds, and the streams, the earth would rot in the stagnation, 
and here again is death ! 

We thus learn that in life the fundamental idea of reproduc- 
tion implies death—the processes of life are the processes sim- 
ultaneously of death—the stability of the system of life requires 
death—the vegetable kingdom is made to feed animals—the 
animal kingdom, while containing plant-eaters, demands flesh- 
eaters for its own balance, for the removal of the dead, and to 
make out of dead flesh the proper food for plants, thus to pay its 
debt to the vegetable kingdom. Hence death pervades the 
whole system of life in its essence and physical laws; and it 
could not be prevented in a world of active forces except by. 
a constant miracle, which would be an annihilation of nature, 
that is, of a system of law. 

It has thus far been shown that whatever impress of man’s 
sin belongs to geological catastrophes, earthquakes, deserts, 
deformity, and death, is attached to the law of contraction and 
expansion by change of temperature—variation in chemical 
or cohesive attraction with temperature—mutual reaction or 
sympathy of all molecular forces—the fundamental laws of 
chemistry, since these are at the basis of all vital processes— 
the central idea of life as a system, as well as its special ar- 
rangements in the existing world—and, therefore, to the very 
nature of the elements and molecules of matter and the king- 
doms of life. 
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We might go further in the subject of death and adduce 
some reasons for believing that the universe has the mark 
upon it;—that the planets are only extinguished suns; that 
the burning suns are on the way to extinction ; that all forces 
are tending towards that equilibrium which is death; that in 
nature there is no cessation,—progress, as in the earth from an 
imperfect to a perfect state, implying still progressing change 
beyond the condition of perfection to a decay or loss of that 
in which its perfection consists ;—that therefore what is finite 
in the material world is necessarily finite in duration, through 
its own inherent conditions of existence. But in these views 
we are launching out beyond the range of knowledge, and we 
desist. Respecting such inferences it can always be said, that 
there may be compensation somewhere in nature, of which 
we, in our short-sightedness, know nothing. And yet, as the 
prophet says “the heavens shall be rolled together as a 
scroll,” and science thinks she hears whisperings of the same 
solemn words from the depths of nature, it may be no pre- 
sumption to believe and utter them. 

But there are other points to be considered. 

VII. Absence of beauty among living forms.—There are 
several sources of this absence of external beanty. 

1. Beauty of form is not, and could not, in nature, be 
properly a primary end. 

2. The display of a system of life implies a display of the 
laws of life, in all their diversity of special results, or in all 
their various capabilities; such a display, also, as would be suffi- 
cient to make that system intelligible to intelligent man. 

3. A perfect system should be admirable and perfect in its 
grand whole; but this does not require beauty of form in all 
details. The animal of most perfect model has not beauty of 
outline in the independent detail of every organ within and 
without, but such a harmonious blending of the various parts 
with one another as shall produce the effect of beauty. We 
may as well judge of an animal from a microscopic view of the 
hairs on its body, or of a landscape from the forms of the 
stones in the soil, or of each individual tree in the forest, as of 
the system of life from a sight of individual animals. There 
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is profounder beauty in the system than that which is made 
for the glancing eye alone. 

4, Confining our view to a smaller range than that of the 
system of life, beauty is still always to be judged of by refer- 
ence to a more comprehensive circle of harmony than centers 
in the single object alone. 

A fragment of rongh bark by itself has no lines of beauty. 
But in its place on the tree, the harmony of smooth or ridgy 
surface and coloring with the form of the branches and the 
form and tint of the leaves and flowers repels all charges 
of inappropriateness in the picture. A fungus in a par- 
lor is as unsightly as the piece of bark, and smells worse. 
But in the forest it is made to harmonize with the bark of the 
trees; it is a plant of the shade, and is in perfect concord 
with the old trunks about which it grows. Mushrooms and 
related plants start up in moist places about dead wood, and 
while better looking than the decaying trunk, contribute to 
its decomposition and reduction to a condition fitted for mak- 
ing soil; and they are not discordant with their assigned 
place or duty. They are examples of life in death, of which 
nature is full. The lichen is coarse, dry, and gray ; but cling- 
ing about the rocks and stumps, or hanging from the branches, 
the most fastidious taste cannot complain. 

5. The diversity of forms in nature, while in part arising 
from the character of the system of life itself, is also to a great 
extent due to the special adaptation of species under the types 
to different modes of life, or different purposes; as, for 
example, their ways of securing prey, their kinds of prey, 
their cireumstances of living, means of self-protection, and so 
on. A fish, to lie close along the bottom, mostly buried in the 
sand or mud for its protection, and grub up its food, may well 
have just the modifications in form and the position of its 
mouth and eyes, which we find in the halibut and flounder. 
The character of the internal skeleton and general plan of 
fishes is in the way of their being flattened much vertically ; 
and hence the effect is brought about by putting both eyes on 
one side, and so making the opposite side the under surface. 
The wonderful system of adaptations, exemplified in every 
part of the animal kingdom, explains the strange form. There 
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is the beauty of fitness:—a kind of beauty that requires more 
study to appreciate than mere beauty of form. 

6. There is also an esthetic adaptation of a higher order 
between the habits or character of an animal and its form and 
features. 

Animals are made for the open prairies or the dark forests, 
inaccessible mountains or plains, marshes, river-banks, or sea- 
shores—the carnivores to feed on living or dead animals, 
those that are fierce, feeble, or helpless ; and all different con- 
ditions or appetites imply different passions and sentiments. 
Now the passions and kind of life demand an expression 
some way in the external form, that all may be in harmony. 
This law is expressed in our own sense of the right, as well as 
in nature. An animal made to live on dead flesh or carrion 
should have, according to the principle, a corresponding form 
and physiognomy. So, in fact, the hyena’s physiognomy and 
outline of body and limb well befit and betray his calling. 
Animals to grub in forests or muddy pools or tenant fenny 
shores, should be made accordingly. A wallowing animal 
with the grace of a g zelle, and capable of discoursing sweet 
music, would be more of an abnormity than a hog or hippo- 
potamus. 

Besides this, vegetable and animal forms are made to repre- 
sent sentiments of all possible shades, even to the grotesque 
and horrible, to help man in his intellectual, esthetic, and 
moral development, and here the halibut has rightfully its 
place. The system answers to a need of finite mind. 

7. Finally, beauty of form, while not a primary end in 
nature, is exhibited to a degree that may well excite surprise 
and constant admiration. 

After a perusal of Dr. Bushnell’s chapter on Sin in Nature, 
a horrible vision of deformity, disease, and death, fills the 
mind, accompanied with an oppressive sense of a terrible 
calamity—nature unnatured, and a group of grim and ghastly 
forms in possession sending forth a jargon of sounds, beauty 
banished or with an ashen face, and music in lament. It isa 
glad relief to look out again on the fields and forests, and find 
that they are themselves once more; to realize anew that 
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beauty is God’s delight, and creation his expression of it. 
In the rocky foundations of the globe, which we might 
think needed only strength and a due amount of gravity, 
God has made each element and compound of the elements, 
in its proper organized form, a gem: for the homely carbon 
or charcoal, in true perfection, is the diamond; the chief ele- 
ment of clay is the sapphire and ruby; the material of sand- 
stone is mainly the pellucid quartz crystal; the mineral con- 
stituting homely limestones takes on hundreds of brilliant 
crystalline forms. And so with all the rest, both metals and 
earthy species; each is in its ideal—as God saw it in crea- 
tion—a gem; indeed a cabinet of jewels, as every species 
may come forth of many brilliant forms, and most of them of 
various colors. 

Again, in the vegetable kingdom, beauty was profusely 
employed in making stems, leaves, buds and flowers, shrubs 
and trees, and the world is covered with its luxuriance ; and if 
the only blot isin the mushroom, and some abortive buds amid 
the superfluity, it is a very small one: we think a question- 
able one. 

In the animal kingdom, corals, of the lowest class, have 
much of the beauty of the vegetable kingdom. They were 
appointed for the very coarse work of making beds of lime- 
stone—work which would seem to comport well enough with 
the poet’s conception of the animals: 


“‘ Shapeless they seem’d, but endless shapes assumed, 
Elongated like worms, they writhed and shrunk 
Their tortuous bodies to grotesque dimensions.” 


And yet, the fact is, the animais are as beantiful as flowers, 
and the coral field is a coral garden. Up a grade higher, 
there are the mollusks, the animals of the oyster and snail, 
which come nearer the description, “shapeless they seem’d ;” 
for the oyster is but a stomach and liver in a slimy bag, and 
the animal of the snail, as he is seen in the garden slug, 
though he has eyes, is little better. And yet this class of 
shell-fish presents a wonderful array of exquisite forms and 
coloring in the shells which were made to enrobe their loco- 
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motive stomachs*—affording to art a profusion of models 
hardly hinted at in the exuberant vegetable kingdom. 

Plants and corals, with the allied forms, are aimless species, 
and beauty and mathematical symmetry are almost universal. 
But in the higher races, there is an individual purpose in 
life, and therefore but little of the simpler style of mathemati- 
cal symmetry. The mathematics is mostly of a higher order, 
consisting of a harmony of curves, which the uncultivated 
mind less easily takes in. But to any one who rightly looks 
and understands, there is surely enough of beauty for the eye, 
and enough of a far profounder beauty of fitness, harmony, 
and system, to redeem nature from harsh charges—enough to 
silence short-visioned man. 

VIII. Absence of beauty of character.—The fierce and 
otherwise detestable characters of many animals shock our 
sensibilities. But a system of animal life ought to be emi- 
nently and preéminently a system of animal passions, senti- 
ments, and habiis. It should be, moreover, a complete system 
—as complete an exhibition of the whole system of brute 
passions and habits as the variety of types and forms is an 
exhibition of the system of life. Ferocity, gluttony, courage, 
cowardice, timidity, cunning, gentleness, affection—whatever 
is beast-like or possible in the brute—should be represented in 
an animal kingdom: otherwise it would not be an animal 
kingdom—it would be animal forms with the animal left out. 

Moreover, whether man were perfect or imperfect, there 
was good in this display of the animal nature. Had he kept 
his first estate, the animal tribes would have been his great 
source of knowledge of the animal and brutal—a psychological 
revelation acted out before him, giving him a whole system 
of ideas and a source of words to express them, and exalting 
and defining to his view the good and lovely. But becoming 
himself evil, he derives the same benefits in the defining of 





* The type idea of the sub-kingdom of Mollusks, is essentially that of a loco- 
motive digestive system ; that of the Radiates, simple vegetable growth, a still 
lower element of life. Each one of the grand subdivisions thus represents one 
of the systems, the harmonious combination of which is represented in the 
vertebrate type. 
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ideas and the supplying of language. Moreover he sees his 
own debased appetites and fierce passions in full exhibition 
among the brutes, that he may learn to call them beastly and 
brutal, and become the more conscious of his fall as the 
depths are discovered to be even lower than the natural level 
of the animal. 

IX. Deformities and abnormities more numerous in later 
than in earlier geological time—increasing therefore as the 
era of man approached.—In this statement there is a mis- 
apprehension, derived from Hugh Miller, and for which he 
is responsible. This last age, the age of the earth’s grandest 
scenery, of the most diversified forest trees, fruits, and flowers, 
of the richest display of birds, of far less of ferocity and 
brute force than in the Age of Mammals, and very little of the 
hideous compared with the Reptilian Age, when reptiles in 
great numbers, and many of leviathan dimensions, peopled 
the seas, and land, and air—this age is not eminently the age 
of defect, abortion, retrogradation. 

In the course of the earth’s geological history, many tribes 
rose to their climax by successive creations, and afterwards 
declined in the subsequent creations; but only because they 
belonged to the past, and the removal of the old was involved 
in the grand system of progress. The decline was not in the 
degradation of species in existence, but in the diminished 
numbers, and often inferior grade of the later additions to the 
tribe. Thus there were periods of climax fur different small 
groups all along the ages, and for a few larger ones at more 
distant intervals. Other groups continued to make progress, 
up to the present time. Some were made, in other words, for 
early times ; othersfor later ; and others to have their maximum 
now ; and the old passed away because unfit for the later and 
brighter condition of the earth. 

The earliest species of a type had often more of the typical 
structure than the later. But this typical structure is that 
which exhibits most nearly the elemental idea of the type, 
as the fish for the vertebrates, and hence it is indicative of 
inferiority ; elevation always involves a departure from it by 
modifications and increased complexities. 
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Again, the earliest types were often what are called by 
Prof. Agassiz prophetic types—types which embraced along 
with their own proper characteristics, some of the features of 
another type not yet in existence. The early fishes were of 
this kind. They were to a considerable extent reptilian fishes, 
called Ganoids, having a tinge of the reptile in their teeth, 
and other parts. In the progress of the fish type by suc- 
cessive creations, these Ganoids lost, in the Reptilian Age,* 
as Hugh Miller observes, the extremity of the vertebral 
column, and came out “homocercal,” instead of “ heterocer- 
cal.” But this loss was a mark of elevation, instead of retro- 
gradation: for it is a grand law that length of tail (or ver- 
tebral series) is proof of inferiority ; for progress consists in 
centralizing the animal more and more under the head, that 
is, concentrating anteriorly and concurrently shortening poste- 
riorly. Thus the crabs are higher than lobsters, insects than 
centipedes, butterflies than caterpillars their young, lizards 
than snakes, man than quadrupeds. 

The next step with regard to the fish type, took place in 
the Period of the Chalk, (the closing period of the Reptilian 
Age,) and this was a diminishing of the Ganoids in number, 
(a tribe now almost extinct,) and the introduction of the com- 
mon fishes of our waters, tribes related to the perch and 
salmon, (Ctenoids and Cycloids of Agassiz.) In this step, the 
fish type came out in its purity, stripped of the old reptilian 
characteristics which belonged only to early time, as precursory 
to reptiles. These modern fishes are not superior to the 
Ganoids in grade, but still there is a real progress in the fact 
of the elimination of the true fish type. Moreover, these 
modern species have direct reference to man’s good, for they 
include all our edible fishes. The change from Ganoids to 
Ctenoids and Cycloids, was a beneficent one in every respect, 





* The ages in Geology, beginning with the earliest, are, 1, Azoic, without ani- 
mal life; 2, Silurian; 3, Devonian, or Age of Fishes; 4, Age of Coal Plants, or 
Carboniferous Age ; 5, Reptilian Age; 6, Age of Mammals or Quadrupeds, in- 
cluding the Tertiary and Post-tertiary; 7, Age of Man. See New Englander, Feb- 
ruary, 1858. 
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without a taint of defect, abortion, or retrogradation that 
looks like an anticipation of an evil world. 

The other type of fishes of the same early age, (ur Age of 
Fishes,) was that of the sharks, (Placoids of Agassiz.) These 
had their climax in the Reptilian Age, when the sharks 
were of great size and very numerous. The decline of the 
type was not deformity or abortion, but progress to a condition 
of the world less fierce in its animal tribes—the eminent char- 
acteristic of the Age of Man. 

Reptiles began in the Coal era, (or close of the Devonian,) 
with species of the lowest tribe of reptiles - and from these there 
was approximately a regular progress to a maximum in the 
Reptilian Age. Now, in this more benign Age of Man, there 
are six or eight species of crocodilian size where there were 
hundreds equally large, and larger, in earlier periods. The 
reptiles illustrate gradual progress of grade from their 
beginning to the period of maximum; while the fishes, owing 
to their having the tinge of a higher group to begin with, 
made but little progress of grade, although, as explained, true 
progress in type. 

Birds have their maximum display at the present time. 
The great birds of the earliest tribes are supposed to have 
been related to the ostrich, and no zoologist regards the 
ostrich as among the birds highest in grade. Size is as often 
a mark of inferiority as of superiority. Enlargement without 
elevation of the life-system is necessarily degradation, or 
proof of inferiority. 

The class of Crustacea, which began in the earliest of Silu- 
rian periods, continued to rise in grade with the successive 
creations, to the present age, until which the highest group had 
not appeared. But trilobites, of the lower division of crus- 
taceans, began in the Silurian, had their fullest expansion before 
the Silurian closed, continued through the Devonian in a suc- 
cession of new species, and finally, the last lived in the Coal 
era, when they were of rare occurrence. They were part 
of the older cast-off tribes of the earth. 

The quadrupeds began in the Reptilian Age, in small marsu- 
pial (opossum-like) and insect-eating (mole-like) species ; they 
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continued to increase in numbers and grade to near the close 
of the Age of Mammals, when they were finally more nu- 
merous, more ferocious, and, in average size, four-fold larger 
than now. This was the time when brutes had the sway of 
the world. 

A few words on the population of England at that time, 
partly from Prof. Owen of London, will give an idea of 
brute Britain in the post-tertiary period : 


“Gigantic elephants of nearly twice the bulk of the largest individuals that 
now exist in Ceylon and Africa, roamed here in herds, if we may judge from 
the abundance of their remains. Two-horned rhinoceroses, of at least two spe- 
cies, forced their way through the ancient forests, or wallowed in the swamps. 
The lakes and rivers were tenanted by hippopotamuses as bulky and with as for- 
midable tusks as those of Africa. Three kinds of wild oxen, two of which were 
of colossal strength, and one of them maned and villous like the bonassus, found 
subsistence in the plains. There were also deer of gigantic dimensions, wild horses 
and boars, a wild cat, lynx, leopard, a British tiger much larger than that of 
Bengal, and another carnivorous animal, called macherodus, quite as large, 
which, from the great length and sharpness of its sabre-shaped canine teeth, 
sometimes eight inches long, was probably the most ferocious and destructive 
of its peculiarly carnivorous family. Besides these, troops of hyenas larger than 
the fierce Hyena crocuta of South Africa, which they most resemble, crunched the 
bones of the carcasses relinquished by the nobler beasts of prey, and doubtless 
often themselves waged a war of extermination on the feebler quadrupeds. 
There were also in Britain a savage bear larger than the grisly bear of the Rocky 
Mountains, wolves, foxes, badgers, otters, beavers, hares, Fabbits, bats, moles, 
rats, and mice. The bones of these species, all of which are extinct, are found in 
the rocks and caverns of the country. The teeth of at least seventy-five hyenas 
have been found in one cave, along with the bones of various animals, from 
elephants ‘o hares, on which they fed; and the marks left on some of the bones 
exactly fit the hyena teeth which occur with them. Fragments and chips of 
bones cover the bottom of the cavern, and the abundant hyena excrements are 
just like those of the modern South African hyena, which is especially greedy of 
bones. Not a trace of the remains of man or of his works, are found with these 
remains. It was no time for man in the world.” 


These are a few examples of the kind of progress that took 
place among the animal races. The dwindling before the 
age of man was no evidence of increasing defect or deformity. 
It was eminently an exaltation of the world. It was a with- 
drawal, to a great extent, of the hideous and ferocious, the 
so-called anticipations of sin, and a multiplying of the useful 
and beautiful, adding tribes particularly adapted to man’s 
wants. The modern tribes of fishes, as above mentioned, 
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embrace all edible fishes, and the finest in form and color of 
the class. The highest of the vegetable tribes, the Dicotyl- 
edons, (including all our fruit and shade trees, excepting the 
Pine family,) and also the elegant palms, man’s special at- 
tendant and benefactor in many tropical lands, began at the 
same time with the fishes. Thus, in all things, in rivers, 
mountains, meadow-lands, forests, fruits, flowers, birds, and 
all the animal tribes, the earth, in its latest era before man, 
was literally being set in order for the new occupant. And 
when man appeared, nature spoke in gentler tones than ever 
before, and bore tokens of love and beauty in all her offerings, 
as if to woo him with her smiles, and direct his soul to the 
beneficent Parent above. It was “ good,” “very good.” 

It thus appears, in view of the preceding discussion, that not 
only are deformity, catastrophe, pain, and death, involved in the 
profoundest laws of nature, but a degree of absence of exter- 
nal beauty, and a full display of animal passions are in the 
scheme, owing to the very nature of that scheme; and hence, 
whatever taint or anticipation of sin there is in these qualities, 
belongs to the fundamental idea of the scheme. Moreover, 
geological history is a history of beneficent progress, upward in 
the grand system, to the last. 

X. If we look abroad into space, we find the physical laws 
of the earth to be the physical laws of the universe; and as 
there are volcanoes, arctic ice, and barren deserts on the 
earth, so uninhabitable fire regions are scattered throughout 
the universe—for each sun or star that shines by its own 
light is probably quite too warm for life; and then there are 
others that are too cold and dark, or like the moon, too dry 
and barren. The process of development through fires and 
quakings and dire catastrophes, is in all probability universal 
for all orbs. 

Are then the heavens blurred all over with anticipations 
of sin, even to the very light and glory of the stars? 





Let us now take up the subject from the other end, and 
review some of the anticipations of man in nature. Nature, 
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as already observed, is full of these anticipations. The soul 
was breathed into a body made of the dust of the earth, that 
is, constituted in accordance with the system of nature. Let 
us then trace out the first origin of the lines that are binding 
man to the depths of time and of all existence. 

A. In the Inorganic World. 1. In the very inception of 
nature, and, as its fundamental characteristic, went forth the 
all-comprehensive idea of law, with the condition it implies— 
perfection on obedience, imperfection on disobedience. 

2. The mutual interaction, under law, of all forces, was 
another primal edict, involving the mutual influence of all 
existence. It is an expression of the oneness of nature. 

8. Definite units of force on a finite mathematical basis (for 
such are the elements) were instituted as the foundation of a 
system of individualities or species in inorganic nature, and 
also organic nature ; so that, while the forces of nature are in 
unceasing flow or interchange, she is essentially constant in 
her individualities. 

4. A degree of variation in all units or individualities, 
was involved in the mutual interaction of forces under the 
diverse conditions in nature; (1,) variations within the limits 
of perfection ; (2,) the possibility of variations transgressing 
those limits, producing deformities or imperfections; but, (3,) 
not variations perverting the fundamental law or force of an 
individuality, except through a system of combinations origin- 
ating other species. 

5. Tendency to normal results, or the right, appears in 
(1) the universal sway of the law of definite chemical com- 
bination ; (2,) the constancy of crystalline forms for any spe- 
cies whenever it occurs crystallized; (3,) the tendency of a 
substance crystallizing among impurities, to come forth in 
pure, uncontaminated crystals; and in other ways. The ten- 
dency to crystallize in perfect crystals is comparatively fee- 
ble, so that abnormal or imperfect forms (as in the massive 
structure) are more common, and generally better in nature, 
than the normal. 

6. The system of movements in the spheres of the universe, 
and also the elliptical form of orbits, involve changes by 
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cycles in the physical conditions of spheres, as, for example, 
(in case the spheres are not self-luminous,) alternations of 
light and darkness, heat and cold, variation in the seasons, etc., 
—whence there would be some corresponding periodicity 
of phase or condition in the units or individualities (or 
species) on these spheres. 

A law of periodicity characterizes all action in nature. For 
the ultimate forces act in waves or vibrations; and in all pro- 
gressing movements or developments there are also waves— 
that is, alternating maxima and minima of power and ef- 
fects, or alternating activity and comparative inactivity or rest. 

B. At the institution of the Vegetable Kingdom, or the crea- 
tion of the first plant, additional laws were established that 
were to preside over man’s constitution. Besides the institu- 
tion of a new system of units, and the general laws of life, 

1. There appeared the cycle of growth, with death in the 
movement. 

2. The law of perfection from obeyed and imperfection from 
violated law, received the additional condition that imper- 
fection is generally evil, and may extend to abortions. 

3. But along with this increased sternness in law, there was 
a compensation in the increased strength of the tendency to 
the normal or right—that is, a tendency to continue in the 
normal course of development, growth, or action, so that each 
species should produce only its kind; each organ perform 
regularly its appointed function, and if disordered, should tend 
through its own nature or function, and the force of the or- 
ganism, under the proper stimulus of food, light;-and heat, 
to eliminate the elements of disorder and so purify itself; or, 
if an injury, as an incision, take place, the process of repro- 
duction should go on in the cells of the separate parts, until 
the wound is healed; and that even what is wanting in the 
organism, should be, within certain limits, resupplied. Here 
is tendency to the right in organic nature, making evils rare. 
It is due simply to this—that a specific kind and amourt of 
force, as that of a cell in an organism, was ordained to pro- 
duce a specific result, or work out a specific compound. The 
cell produces its kind, as the species produces its kind, being 
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modified or influenced only through its subordination to the or- 
ganism. 

4, Again, the variations from external influences reacting on 
the forces of the species, became in plants a source of wa- 

5. The periodicity in astronomical changes, required the cy- 
cle of the year or annual growth in plauts; also the cycle 
of the day, or a 24-hour cycle of growth and rest; and perhaps 
other cycles of maxima and minima. 

C. At the institution of the Animal Kingdom, through the 
creation, first, of species of Jnvertebrates, previous enactments 
were confirmed and other announcements sent forth. 

1, The general laws of animal life were established. 

2. Appetite, gastric and sexual, became a prominent impulse, 
exciting to action and locomotion. 

3. The ordinance, perfection on obedience and imperfection 
on disobedience, had a new provision connected with it, in 
some of its higher departments, viz: sensibility, including 
pleasure and pain, in strict counterpart relation—pleasure 
to draw towards that which is good, pain to repel from that 
which is evil. 

4, Consciousness of an outer world for the first time existed, 
evinced even in sightless species by their avoidance of ob- 
stacles; but this outer world to the lowest kinds of life, is 
only an encountered obstacle, or a bit of food; or a grade up, 
an individual of another sex; and a step higher, many indi- 
viduals in a swarm.* 

5. The law of the mutual influence of all forces, began to 
include mutual influence or sympathy between living beings. 

6. Life had a guard, not simply of chemical law, but of a 
system of emotions, including fear and resentment. 

7. Memory was made an attribute of life, and instincts were 
added that foreshadowed the attributes of intellect. 

8. While the plant is purposeless, self became in the animal 
the end of action. 

In the earliest fish, 
9. The elements of the vertebrate structure of man ap- 





* D. F. Weinland, in Silliman’s Journal, 2d Series, Vol. xxvii, p. 1. 
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peared, but with a bony emotionless face, lid-less and tear- 
less eyes, no external ears, no voice, and, with some excep- 
tions, no affection for their young. 

With Quadrupeds, 

10. The suckling of the young came in, involving a long 
and close dependence of the progeny on the parent :—also, 
in general, perfect senses ; a voice often strong and expressive ; 
a physiognomy, form, and attitude, corresponding with the 
natural passion or character of the animal, so that the quadru- 
peds are thereby a system of personified passions and brute 
habits; affections often strong; memory frequently good; 
intellect in a moderate degree. But while having these qual- 
ities, progress, as in the lower races, was only natural growth 
or development. 

11. Finally, in the animal, appetite and passion are never 
evil; for the brute under their control is led directly by na- 
ture, and therefore commits no excesses that contravene nature 
so as to lead to disease. The animal is true to its highest 
instincts or purpose of existence. 

12. Although sympathy may extend to the individuals of 
a herd, self is still the end of voluntary action. 

Next comes Man. 

Standing at the head of the system of life, all the lines of 
the animal, and of nature in its widest generality, run up into 
him; and thus he was partly in nature long before he was 
created. 

1. The initiatory edict of all existence—perfection on obe- 
dience, imperfection on disobedience—holds for him, and 
with a significance as profound as his nature; and in con- 
nection with it, sensibility to pleasure and pain takes its 
extreme development. 

2. Liability to variation from external forces also embraces 
him and tends to produce varieties. 

8. The cycles of the heavens are in his constitution—that 
of the year; that of the day; that probably of the week, con- 
nected it may be with the moon’s changes; and the necessity 
of alternating action and rest in both eating and labor. 

VOL. XVII. 22 
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4. Death is in the cycle of life, (as in that of the plant and 
animal,) unless prevented by miracle.* 

5. Appetite is a powerful motive impulse. 

6. Memory, intellect, and the system of emotions, exist, but 
of vastly exalted character. 

7. The face takes the impress of character, and even the 
passing emotion, with extreme delicacy. 

8. But to the animal nature within him, are added: 

a. On the one side: 1, reason; 2, a consciousness of power 
and self; 3, a desire of progress in strength and wisdom. 

b. On the other side: 1, conscience ; 2, a sense of an over- 
ruling Being, powerful, righteous, bountiful ; 3, love, with the 
desire of progress in all that is lovely. 

c. With these qualities the free will coexists, as Dr. Bush- 
nell illustrates with great fullness, to emancipate man from 
nature without, and the laws of nature within, and so raise 
him above self, in order that he may wield his powers in 
obedience to the law of love. Through the will, man escapes 
from the bondage of nature or self, and here, in the language 
of Dr. Bushnell, is the evidence of the supernatural within 
him. 

9. Man’s outer world transcends the bounds of the universe. 
The free will, prompted in its action by love, guided by the 
conscience, aided by the reason, and impelled by onward and 
upward desire, has not its proper affiliation with the natural. 
Its range is not self, but, elevated above the horizon of the 
animal, it is the world of humanity, the universe of existence, 
and even therealmsof the infinite. Its hopes and aspirations 
reach upward, with yearnings as towards an Infinite Parent 
and an eternal home. 

10. Hence the supernatural in man is something not of 
nature, and we call it spirit. Its true affiliation is with the 
Infinite Spirit; the existence of the one proves the existence 








* This is plainly implied in Genesis iii, 22, where this miraculous power is 
attributed to the ‘Tree of Life.” Had not natural death been in the scheme of 
nature for man, as wellas other animals, the statement would have been without 
meaning. 
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of the other. Man is therefore two-fold in constitution—the 
natural under the law of nature, the spiritual to commune 
with God, reciprocate his love, and bring both nature and 
spirit to his service. 

11. The Infinite Spirit is the source of strength for the 
spiritual, as nature for the natural. Life, in organic beings, is 
carried forward through forces received from without, reacting 
on the forces within. Stop the inflow, and nature ceases to 
work. Exclude the influences of the sun, the great source of 
active forces for the earth and all upon it, and the plant or 
animal will not flourish. Soin the case of the spiritual in 
man, it needs, for growth, a constant flow of the pure spirit- 
ual from a higher source without, to react on that within ; 
and that outer spiritual source of light and life, is the Infinite 
Spirit, for there is no other. But man, in his freedom, must 
voluntarily open himself to the heavenly influence to receive 
that light and grow thereby in strength and love. This is 
more than common place comparison; there is community of 
principle. The supernatural in man and nature are bound by 
common laws, as they are one in Author. The parallelism is 
just, notwithstanding the appearance above of discrepancy 
in the supply being through the finite in the one instance, and 
direct from the Infinite in the other. For Christ is the In- 
finite become finite, to be a Sun of Righteousness, in order to 
recover man from sin, reéstablish communion with the eternal 
source, and promote perfect growth. The familiar comparison 
should therefore take in the mind the higher position of a 
comprehensive law. 

12. If, now, while having such exalted powers, the upper 
source of light is voluntarily excluded, then all the energies of 
the being, appetite, passion, intellect, reason, leagued with the 
will and ambitious desire, gather about self, the attribute of 
the animal; and under this violation of the profoundest law 
of all life, natural and supernatural, comes an excessive growth 
of the mere animal in man’s being, besides enfeebled or per- 
verted moral vision, hate, deformity, disease, and horrible 
death. And along with these evils and the misery they en- 
gender, the type of the perfect man becomes degraded, and 
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there arises a wide diversity of races, in some of which, the 
soul is so dwindled, the animal so dominant, and the debased 
attributes so deeply stamped on the face and form, (according 
to the principle mentioned,) that the species is barely recog- 
nizable under the revolting deformity. 

13. Man bears evidence of his fall in this, that while the 
animal is true to his highest nature, he is not so. 

14. According to the law in nature, “tendency to the right 
and to the elimination of the impure,” even the crystal will 
often rise up clear and brilliant out of a turbid mass. And as 
law is universal, we may regard this tendency to the right as 
extending to any race of spiritual creations in nature, like 
man. Hence it may be inferred, that while imperfection is 
possible, a fall of every race like that of man cannot be 
assumed to be probable. 

In case of the fall of a race, recovery according to the law 
just mentioned could not come from the man alone, but from 
the Infinite Spirit acting on the willing reacting soul. 

Man is thus in and of nature, while still made to rise above 
it. The laws of his being were in part expressed in the very 
first act of creation, another part in the institution of the 
vegetable kingdom, and another in the creation of the animal 
tribes; and in these laws, the laws also of his higher being 
were shadowed forth. 

We now come again to the question, in conclusion, whether 
all evil, defect, deformity, pain, death, and whatever appoint- 
ments in nature tend to increase man’s toil, were in anticipation 
of man as a fallen being? We may review these anticipa- 
tions, arranging them according to their first origin. We men- 
tion, at the same time, the page on which each point is dis- 
cussed. 

I. Anticipations of Man in the fundamental laws of the 

Universe. 

1. The laws of light, heat, gravitation, crystallization, 
chemistry, the universality of which is proved by the univer- 
sality of light and gravitation, and the correlation of all these 
forces. 

2. The connection between obedience to law and phys- 
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ical perfection, and disobedience and physical imperfection. 
(p. 299 and beyond.) 

8. The mutual interaction of all forces, and the consequent 
liability to variations in all individualities. ‘(p. 303.) 

4. The connection of decay with all existence. (p. 321.) 

5. The general system of life, as a system of individualities 
in which chemical forces, under a condition termed life, are 
employed to carry on growth through a course of concurrent 
production and decay; and a cycle of reproduction ever re- 
newing youth and throwing off age. (p. 306.) 

The plan of life, its flow and death, are so closely in har- 
mony with the system of nature at large, that we can hardly 
doubt the universality of its general laws. 

5. A common system of progress for all spheres, from an 
early condition of high temperature to a cooled, and, as far 
as temperature goes, habitable state—involving the existence 
of regions devastated by fire, of volcanoes, earthquakes, moun- 
tain-making, etc. 

6. On all spheres in a habitable condition, zones of climate 
more or less diverse, and systems of currents in the ambient 
fluids, whether liquid or aerial, with all those concomitant 
effects over a globe that flow from the laws of the universal 
forces. 

7. It is probable that, at least, the more common elements 
are identical through the universe. The meteoric stones which 
come from space to the earth, favor this conclusion. 

In the above mentioned principles, which we may safely 
regard as universal, have originated a large part of the alleged 
evil on our earth—geological upturnings and catastrophes, 
cold and heat, mountains, deserts, death. 

The system of vegetable and animal life may or may not be 
similar on other spheres. As a oneness of law or system pre- 
vails through the universe for inorganic nature, it is reasonable 
to suppose a oneness for life, even beyond the general laws of 
life. The two kingdoms are so bound together in -mutual 
interplay, that we have grounds for believing in their existence 
elsewhere, though with such modifications as the physical 
condition of particular spheres may require. If thus univer- 
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sal, then abortion, defect, deformity, uncouth shapes, brutal 
passions, beastly and carnivorous appetites, pain, are incident 
to the universe at large. (pp. 306 to 316.) 

If not universal, they come under our second division. 

Il. Anticipations involved in the special fundamental laws 
or conditions of Nature on the Earth. 

1. The extremes of climate on the earth; the change of sea- 
sons; day and night. These are among those conditions, de- 
pendent primarily on the position and movement of the earth 
in space, and to which, therefore, all other conditions were to 
be adapted; to which perfect man might as well have been 
fitted by God as a fallen race. 

2. The systems of animal and vegetable life, as above re- 
marked. 

Stopping here, we find involved in the ultimate laws of 
inorganic and organic nature, nearly all the alleged evil, even 
to deformity, beastliness, and pain. 

It is possible that there are elements peculiar to the earth; 
but the probable unity of origin of our whole planetary 
system, and the composition of meteoric stones, do not favor 
the supposition. 

III. Anticipations in the Special Arrangements of the 
Earth. 

1. The land mostly in the northern hemisphere, and largely 
in the north temperate zone, anticipative of man’s creation 
in this zone of the northern hemisphere, and his special 
adaptation to a temperate climate as that of his most perfect 
development. 

2. In the age before man, in geological history, the highest 
quadruped races and most abundant animal population (in 
proportion to the area) were on the eastern hemisphere. 

8. The continents separated by a narrow ocean, (the At- 
lantic,) with the high mountains on the remote oceanic bor- 
ders, thus throwing all the plains and slopes into one wide 
basin, from the Rocky Mountains to the Urals and Mountains 
of India, as Professor Guyot well remarks, directing the water 
courses or natural highways to a common sea, anticipative of 
the means and area of progressive civilization. 
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4. The dividing up of Europe and the adjoining borders of 
Asia into small basins by numerous intersecting mountain 
ridges, and indenting the sea coast by deep bays, for the early 
development of man; and also the arrangement of North 
America with a single great interior plain, as one field of 
action, and with the largest coal and iron beds of the world, 
for his later progress; as if, Professor Guyot says, for harmo- 
nizing diversities and promoting social union. Also the spread- 
ing out of Africa mostly within the ungenial tropics, with- 
out harbors, with few rivers opening to the sea. Thus each 
continent has its individual character and purpose. 

5. The elevation of mountains to snowy hights; the spe- 
cial disposition of the continents which determines the location 
of deserts, forest regions, ete. 

6. The fitting up of the earth with ores, coal, healing herbs, 
and all that is useful in the mineral and organic kingdoms. 

7. The creation of plants and vermin, that should add to 
man’s toil and his troubles. 

8. In the system of personified sentiments and passions pres- 
ented among plants and animals, (pp. 314, 316,) some classes 
may possibly be special to nature on the earth. 

These are a few of the arrangements that may be regarded as 
having had reference to the human race. 

After this review, we are prepared to return to the inquiry, 
What are the anticipations of depraved man in nature? 

Do they reach through every law and every event from the 
first command, “Let it be”? Is sin, then, not only inciden- 
tal to nature under all circumstances, butinevitable? Or if not 
in purpose inevitable, was it foreseen as a certainty, and were 
therefore the universal laws of nature specially and specifically 
adapted to it, in all their wide range, for a retributive end? 
If nature in its inception had sin in the blossom, and if its 
very foundation scheme was ordered with reference to it, and 
in preference to some better scheme which might have been 
instituted had sin not been a certain prospective event, then 
sin would seem indeed to be in nature and nature a deformity. 

If, on the contrary, God created the best possible system of 
nature, laid its fundamental laws in wisdom that was not fool- 
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ishness in case the laws for man were obeyed, a system suited 
to disobedience while best fulfilling its end in obedience, in- 
volving the possibility of sin but not its certainty in every 
race, since free agents were to be free, then may reason say, 
nature is indeed an exalted work, for it rests upon a founda- 
tion of righteousness, and bears the image of God stamped 
upon man, its capstone. Nearly every alleged deformity has 
been shown to be involved in the laws of the forces of matter, 
or of the system of life; and even the law which places imper- 
fection in nature, and which embraces in its line of effects man’s 
degradation, is a consequence of the simple existence of law. 
The retributive anticipation, if in these provisions, reaches to 
the very bottom of all existence and even to every inhabited 
sphere. But we see no evidence that evil was thus comprehen- 
sive in its influence on the decisions of Infinite Beneficence. The 
existence of pain and evil will continue to puzzle the mind of 
man until it is perceived that through nature, from its first edict 
to the last, perfection and imperfection stand, like light and 
darkness, in direct counterpart, and that life and death, pleasure 
and pain, holiness and sin, have the same profound relation ; 
man’s free-agency alone raising him aboveinevitable law. The 
facts on both sides are met only by the view that the sys- 
tem was adapted equally to obedience and disobedience. 
With such a basis of law, the special adaptations of a globe 
to its race were easily made in its outer arrangements and 
furniture. Here we reasonably look for those anticipations 
of the human race of a sphere that have direct reference to 
the character of that race. Wehave pointed out some of these 
characteristics of our own sphere, under the third head. (p. 340.) 
But among these outer appointments, there are many that 
would have been required for holy as well as unholy man, so 
that we have not met the whole question by referring the an- 
ticipations of sin to the third group. In order to study ont 
the true end of such arrangements, it is necessary to keep in 
mind man’s commission. Perfect or imperfect, he was to work 
out his own elevation by bringing nature into his service. 
The command, “subdue and have dominion,” preceded the 
fall. Created without knowledge, and placed in an untried 
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world, the command was, in fact, in his being; and the obsta- 
cles to obeying it, arising from the difficulty of searching out 
truth and overcoming irregularities of climate, seasons, soil, 
and whatever might be noxious, were calculated to excite his 
energy and prompt to effort. It is also necessary, before pro- 
nouncing on any particular cbstacle, to examine into its uses. 
The excessive extremes of the earth’s climates, how shall we 
decide whether they are not essential to the best development 
of the perfect man? Alpine mountains may seem to be an 
undoubted mark of the curse. Yet they are a storehouse of 
waters, and thereby of fertility, for continents; India, China, 
the Americas and other lands owe a vast debt to their snowy 
hights, for they redeem great territories from barrenness. 
Such a fact as this naturally makes us slow in pointing the 
finger at any one spot as stamped with the curse more than 
another, or as being so far retributive in aim that its highest 
purpose would not have been accomplished if man had not 
sinned. Another seeming mark of sin is the barrenness of 
many regions, owing to the drift stones and gravel that cover 
them. Yet the process which sent this drift material over the 
continents was but the prelude to that which filled the valleys 
with their alluvial plains. The exhibition, also, of a complete 
system of sentiments and passions in forms in nature, (see p. 
331, § 8,) responds, as has been shown, to a necessity in the 
perfect as wellasimperfect man. These forms are a deep fund 
of imagery to language, poetry and art—a display of mental 
and moral ideas in symbols—a manifestation through nature 
of Infinite Mind in sympathy with the finite. 

But while doubting over particular facts, we still have to 
admit that in the general arrangement of the earth’s surface— 
the subdivisions and form of the land—barren and fertile 
fields—its noxious productions, whether plant or animal, man, 
in his present state, was distinctively in view ; and that these 
orderings were intended in part to guide him in his mental, social 
and political development, and in part to deepen the neces- 
sity of labor for a being whose evil propensities would disincline 
him to serious effort. But even in these marks of the fall, 
there is little that mars the external beauty of nature. There 
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is beauty in the mountains, and their valleys and streams, and 
beauty even in the vexatious weeds. Man is the diseased 
species of the animal kingdom; and the thousand ills that 
are ever near to prey upon his vitals, proclaim that he has 
left his first estate and incurred the frown of his Maker. 


Moses, recounting the events of creation, writes under a 
profound sense that the system of nature is a perfect work. 
The account of the first day ends with that word which means 
much when expressing the approbation of omniscience— 
“ And God saw that it was good;” that of the second, again, 
was pronounced “good ;” the third, “good,” “good ;” the 
fourth, “ good ;” the fifth, “good ;” the sixth, “good,” “ very 
good”! Then he describes the beautiful garden of Eden, 
and Adam and Eve in their paradise. Now comes the first 
sin, and earth and man felt the shock as the curse went forth 
— Cursed is the ground for thy sake; in sorrow shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life: thorns also and thistles shall, 
it bring forth to thee, and thou shalt eat the herb of the field: 
in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return 
unto the ground; for out of it was thou taken; for dust thou 
art and unto dust shalt thou return.” All things, according to 
the sacred historian, are good and beautiful until sin enters: 
the mar of sin comes after the sin. And what was then the 
curse of the ground? “ Jn sorrow shalt thow eat of it all the 
days of thy tife; thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth 
to thee.” This is the whole! 

The history does not exclude all anticipations of sin in the 
appointments before Adam. Those arrangements of the earth’s 
surface features which, in the view presented, had prospective 
reference to the development of fallen man, are no blot on her 
beauty of form, fitness, or character. They look towards man’s 
need, not his retribution, and cannot be regarded as out of 
harmony with the narrative. But to make earthquakes and 
thunderings, uncouth shapes and beastly appetite, pain and 
death, the mar of sin, is surely contravening the spirit, if not 
the words, of the sacred record. 
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Articte IL—CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.* 


Proceedings of the Triennial Convention of Ministers and 
Delegates of the Congregational Churches in the Northwest, 
held in connection with the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
at Chicago, Oct. 20th and 21et, 1858 ; with the Inaugural 
Addresses of Profs. Haven and Bartlett. Chicago. 1858. 


Tue reading public have not been unadvised of the move- 
ment which has been in progress during the last few years, 
under the direction of Congregationalists, for the establish- 
ment of a Theological Seminary at the West. The pamphlet 
before us, issued by its directors and giving, among other things 
of importance, the inaugural addresses of two of its professors 
at the recent opening of the institution, warrants us in call- 
ing the attention of our readers more distinctly to this new 
school of Christian learning. This we shall do chiefly in the 
way of a brief historic sketch of the proceedings connected 
with it, rather than by undertaking, to any great extent, the 
discussion of principles and polities involved. 

The first formal movement in connection with the estab- 
lishment of the Seminary at Chicago was made in the year 
1853, although some scheme of theological education had been 
embraced in their plans, from the first, by the founders of many 
of the western colleges. This was almost a matter of course, 
as it was in the case of the founders of most, if not all of the 
colleges of New England. Founded as these institutions, 
both at the East and the West, were, on the best impulses of a 
true and living Christianity, those who were instrumental in 
their organization could hardly have stopped short, in their 





* The best method of organizing theological institutions in this country is still 
an important subject of inquiry. We submit, in this Article, without comment, 
the views entertained by the friends of the new seminary at Chicago. These 
views, we doubt not, will be read with interest, notwithstanding the diversity of 
opinion which there will be in respect to what is said with regard to the deficien- 
cies in the organization of the older theological institutions of the country, and 
the system of training there established.—Ep. New ENGLANDER. 
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measures of education, of such a plan as would find its crown 
in the equipment of their students for the calling of the min- 
istry. Yale College was, in fact, at the outset, more a Theo- 
logical Seminary than a College, as the latter term has come 
now to be understood. Subsequently the revival of its some- 
what lost character in this respect led to the formal creation of 
a theological department in its university equipment. Our 
western colleges have not yet developed a distinct theological 
organization, except, we believe, in the case of that at Oberlin, 
though many of them have had the theological idea in them, 
and this has more or less distinctly appeared, at times, in the 
title of their professorships, as, for instance, in Illinois College, 
where a professorship of theology has lain dormant these many 
years. The Christian men, both those who had looked out 
upon the growing West from a distance with solicitous 
eye, anxious that it should be built up on the basis of true 
Christian virtue, and those who had gone thither to do what 
they might as wise builders for Christ, could not fail, with 
any tolerable conception of the magnitude and importance of 
the field, and its relations to the future of the country and of 
the world, to embrace in their schemes of education the requi- 
site means for the training up, sooner or later, the ministry 
there to be needed. But, as we have said, it was not until so 
late as the year 1853 that the thoughts and feelings of those 
who were exercised in this direction began to take visible and 
effective shape. Up to that time they had borne with the 
necessity of relying upon theological institutions already es- 
tablished at the East for the supply of those needed for the 
preaching and pastoral office in the newer portions of the land. 
Now, however, the inadequacy of this source had become so 
manifest that it was felt to be a duty to supply its deficiency. 
And this deficiency was two-fold; not only in men but in 
training. The East could hardly draw from the bosom of its 
churches men enough to supply its own wants and those of the 
missionary service abroad, much less to meet the added de- 
mands of the fast-peopling trans-alleghanic region. And it 
was, at the same time, a difficult matter to draw young men a 
thousand miles from home to be educated for a work to be 
done finally at home. There was too great expense involved, 
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to say nothing of the fact that institutions so remote did not 
appeal to the western churches with the force needed in order 
to inspire their young men with desire to furnish themselves 
for the work of the ministry. Ten thousand avenues, not only 
of gain but of usefulness also, opened their gates between 
them and those far-off schools of sacred learning rendered al- 
most mythical by their distance. . 

But then, if these difficulties had not belonged to the exist- 
ing state of things, there was another, greater and more nearly 
insuperable. It was the system of training established in all 
the older theological institutions of the land. It is not to be 
denied that with all the fine mental discipline furnished by 
our colleges and seminaries, there is yet a lack of practi- 
calness and of practical acquaintance with the plans and 
proper pursuits of life, on the part of those sent forth from 
them, which puts those thus trained at a great disadvan- 
tage oftentimes, in comparison with others who have not had 
the benefit of the more complete and classical tuition. There is 
too much of truth in the remark made by one of our most dis- 
tinguished living men, himself also a graduate of one of our 
foremost colleges, that “the first thing one has to do when he 
has left the college is to unlearn what he has there learned.” 

We do not intend to discuss the best methods of education, 
and shall, therefore, only advert to the fact that our cloistered 
system of training does, in some sense, educate us away from the 
masses around us, with whom, nevertheless, most of us must live 
in after life in bonds of closest contact. And nowhere is this 
evil effect of education more felt than in the case of those who are 
training for the sacred ministry. In the professions of law and 
medicine, the system of education in the professional schools 
themselves is such as to counteract largely the scholastic ten- 
dencies. The student at law, however closely engaged with his 
books, is all the while, whether in the professional school or the 
office of the practising attorney, brought into daily contact with 
men, and is directly conversant with their modes and habits 
of thought and action, their individualities of character. The 
same is true of the student of medicine. Along with his train- 
ing in the Medical College, or perhaps without its benetits, he 
puts himself in the way of seeing, by daily companionship 
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with some actively employed physician, how the theories of the 
healing art are applied in practice. In theology alone we have 
kept up the monastic system of training. And what wonder is 
it, when we have practically shut a man away from the world © 
for the space of seven, perhaps ten or twelve years, including 
the academy and college, that when we send him out into the 
world to medicate its spiritual disorders, his diagnosis is so 
much at fault that the first years of his ministry are com- 
paratively worthless, if the whole is not greatly impaired. 

The old system of educating students for the ministry, under 
the training only of some pastor, was often defective in respect 
to arigid and thorough discipline of mind, as well as in the 
biblical knowledge imparted. Small training of an intel- 
Jectual sort did some get in this way. But whatever disad- 
vantages there were in this respect, there was a practical 
knowledge gained, an ability to make the most of one’s self in 
the daily work of his profession, and from the very beginning 
of it, which our seminaries, in their laudable desire to reach a 
better intellectual culture, have too often lost. 

In expressing these views, we only give utterance to what 
is felt by multitudes, and reiterate what has been said before 
in the pages of this Quarterly. Some may remember the pas- 
sage which we here reprint. 


“ We have often thought that our present system of theological education in 
the seminary, tends to make the ministry less practical and adapted to the actual 
and infinitely varied circumstances of real life than it otherwise would be, or 
certainly might be. As the matter now is, we take a young man who has been 
shut up in the academy and college seven years, and shutting him up for three 
years more in the class rooms of the seminary, then send him out into the world 
to preach the gospel. There could hardly be a more sudden or complete change 
of one’s condition than is thus occasioned. From an almost total seclusion from 
the actual world, he is cast at once into its great seething caldron of activities 
and passions. From the companionship of books, ora select few, whose feel- 
ings, tastes, and pursuits are akin to his own, he is thrust at once into the com- 
pany of those most unlike in habits and occupation. From the quiet of the 
school he is ushered into the din and whirl of the world’s marts and mechanisms, 
its pleasures and its agonies, its good and its evil of every sort and of every 
grade. Such a transition cannot but give a shock to. the whole nature of the 
young minister of the word. It is like throwing one suddenly into the water, 
who, though he may have read many treatises upon the art of swimming, and 
may have settled most accurately the philosophy of human flotation, has never 
in practice struck out a hand or a foot in the water, or ventured where he could 
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not touch bottom. Figure aside, nothing would seem more likely than that the 
young man, who, on taking his parish charge, is thus confronted with sin in real 
life, rather than with sin in the books, and in place of cool theories of virtue and 
vice, of motive and conduct, meets the beating hearts of his fellow-men with the 
living tides of feeling and purpose coursing through them, should be appalled 
and disconcerted, and in his bewilderment and ignorance, should pattern his 
conduct after some minister who has gone before him, and drive his theology 
in the rut which he has made for him. The chance is, that for years such a man 
will be worth little to his parish, except barely to keep alive in them the comforta- 
ble knowledge that they have some one regularly in their pulpit, and as the 
phrase is, are ‘enjoying the means of grace.’ The chance, the probability, is, 
too, that sucha person, if he ever recover himself, and is able tc stand on his 
own feet, will carry not a few of the habits of his rawness and inexperience 
with him through life. 

“ But if, instead of being thus plunged suddenly into the unknown, untried 
realities of life, he had been introduced to them gradually, he would very likely 
have met them wisely, and from the outset would have been a better minister ot 
the gospel. The old plan of educating candidates for the sacred office, in the 
study of some settled pastor, instead of in a herd, crowded in the class room 
of a professor, had the advantage, in this respect at least, over the arrangement 
now prevailing. Ittook the student day by day from his books to the practical 
work of the pastor. He rode with his teacher to visit the sick and the dying, 
and he practised the preaching art under the eye of the dominie, at the village 
school-house of an evening, or in the best room of some godly old farmer, when 
it was opened for the Saturday night meeting for prayer and conference. Thus 
he was from the outset a kind of colleague pastor, and it was a comparatively 
slight transition from such a position to that of the sole charge of a parish, 
The thousand questions of the practical application of the gospel to actual life 
and conduct, which everywhere arise, had already come up, and in some mode 
had been solved.” (New Englander, Vol. XI, pp. 131, 132.) 


In fact, the best friends of our older theological institutions 
feel the difficulties to which we have adverted, as sensibly as 
any; but hitherto no practical remedy has appeared. 

But nowhere has the defect in our prevalent system of 
theological education been felt as a practical difficulty, so 
much as in the more recently settled portions of our country. 
If anything characterizes the people of our western states, it 
is their intense and universal practicalness. They wish to 
come right at the matter in hand, whatever it is. If good, 
they desire to know in what its goodness consists, and care 
little for the outward dress it wears. So, too, if they engage 
in wrong doing, they take little trouble to cloak the wrong 
under any garb of conventionalism or propriety. What in 
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some other regions would be spoken of, for instance, as a 
“shrewd piece of financiering,” they call simply “a steal,” 
and have done with it. In that rapidly forming society, life 
is too busy to leave time for much attention to the mere 
circumstances of things. If aman prays, he does not deem 
it necessary to begin with the admission of the federal head- 
ship and his complicity with Adam in sin, and come down 
thence through patriarchs and prophets, in order to get to 
Christ. Nor, if he isa Universalist, or an Infidel, will he 
be likely to take pains to conceal the fact on account of any 
supposed requisitions of respectability. Being thus eminently 
a practical, matter-of-fact people, the dwellers at the West 
need a ministry of correspondent character, educated in a 
method that shall make them as practical as their hearers. 
They will not listen to merely elegant essays. They feel that 
they cannot afford the time to be tickled with rhetoric, while 
yet they are by no means insensible to the power and charm 
of appropriate rhetoric. They take nothing upon trust, though 
a late able writer, not resident among them, has characterized 
them as being so religious, after the manner of the Athenians 
in the time of Paul, as to be ready to adopt almost any scheme 
of religion as soon as propounded. 

Nor do they prize a truth or system overmuch because it is 
of this or that school. If a man knows how to deal with 
their reason and their conscience in the same downright way 
in which they themselves deal with them, they will respect 
him and listen to him, and the more willingly in proportion as 
he is able thus to convict them of their sinfulness ; otherwise 
they will turn away. 

What they want is, not less training in their ministers than 
others want, but a more practical training. There is no part 
of our country that so much needs for its ministry men thor- 
oughly furnished with all the knowledge and intellectual cul- 
ture and dialectic skill which our best colleges and seminaries 
ean give. On this point Dr. Kitchel speaks well, and not 
without ample knowledge, in his charge to Prof. Haven. He 
says, speaking of the wants of the western churches: “ Among 
these churches is every variety in respect to condition and 
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culture. They run through even a wider scale of variety than 
the churches in older regions. And every variety of ministe- 
rial qualities and gifts is demanded among them. There is 
no ripeness of scholarly culture, no breadth of mind or force 
of character that will not find fit field among us. If anywhere 
on earth the choicest endowments of nature and training are 
needed, it is in the ministry whom God is calling here to shape 
the infancy of vast Christian communities, and to lay the 
foundations of a future such as rushes upon us kere.”—(Pro- 
ceedings, &c., p. 37.) 

There is no part of our country or of the world, where the 
Christian ministry more need a thorough acquaintance with 
the history of the church in all ages, the history of doctrines, 
and the best training in biblical scholarship. It used to be 
thought, to a considerable extent, that if a man was unable to 
sustain himself in the ministry at the East, all he had to do, 
~ in order to find a high place and to be caught at eagerly, was 
to migrate to the West. We believe that time and that no- 
tion are both in the past. On that great field of the West, as 
in no other portion of our land, are to be found all the ele- 
ments of human character from all parts of the world, 
and all philosophies, and vagaries, and false religions there 
have open field in which to work. What is wanted for its min- 
isters, for their right instruction in things of highest moment, 
is the most thorough furnishing which study and scholarship 
can give; but along with this, the ability by means of a prac- 
tical knowledge of mankind, their ways and wants, to apply 
all the furniture of the mind to the daily life of man, and to 
apply it from the very outset of their ministry. There is too 
much time consumed, often, by the students of our seminaries, 
as hitherto constituted, in learning the use of their tools after 
they are sent out into the world and are supposed to be mas- 
ters of their divine craft. Souls perish while they are learn- 
ing how to save souls, not by the theoretic methods of the 
lecture room, but by the practical work of the ministry in 
the method of God’s appointment. 

Accordingly, it was felt by those most nearly concerned, 
that there was not only wanted for the West a larger supply of 
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the ministry of the word, but the supply of a different and a 
better ministry, in some respects, than they were getting or 
could get by the existing system of training. This feeling 
finally took shape in one of the northwestern states, about five 
years since. The project of a Theological Seminary, with 
some new and peculiar features, was presented at that time to 
the Association of Michigan. The subject was discussed and 
referred to a committee, which was ordered to report upon the 
matter at the next annual meeting. The committee, at the 
time appointed, reported favorably. Their report was adopted, 
afid measures were taken to secure a conference with those 
concerned in other portions of the Northwest. It was soon found 
that the matter had been up for consideration almost at the 
same time, in four different states. These varions movements 
led to the assembling of a convention, in the month of June, © 
1854, at Chicago, at which, these states were duly represented. 
The discussions which arose at this convention strengthened 
the general conviction that the time had arrived for a definite 
and decisive movement for the purpose of training up, on its 
own field and according to its peculiar wants, a ministry for 
the West, and as for the West, so for the world. Such was the 
feeling at this meeting, that a committee was appointed to 
digest a plan for a Theological Seminary, this plan to be laid 
before a larger convention to be assembled in the ensuing 
autumn, and the Rev. Stephen Peet, so long and widely 
known in the West, was secured to act as agent of the semi- 
nary that was so clearly to be. The second convention met 
at Chicago in September following, and was largely attended 
by ministers and delegates from the churches of six states. 
The plan reported to it was adopted, with some unessential 
modifications. The seminary was fully and finally resolved 
upon. Boards of directors and of visitors were appointed, and 
measures taken to secure a charter from the legislature of 
Illinois, Chicago having been already chosen as the location 
of the seminary. The directors, having secured the desired 
charter, met in March of the following year, appointed an 
executive committee, and a general agent in place of Mr. 
Peet, who had been removed by death, and thus set themselves 
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at work to realize, as soon as might be, the expectations of 
the churches. After great and unforeseen difficulties, these 
expectations have been so far realized that, early in October 
last, the new seminary opened its doors, and received for 
instruction thirty students. Two professors were at that 
time inaugurated, and another has just taken his place in 
the corps of instruction. Others are being sought for, and 
will, doubtless, be found within a reasonable period of time. 
The fit men for such places are not to be found without much 
search. 

We have spoken in part of the circumstances which occa- 
sioned the movement resulting in the founding of this new in- 
stitution, and have traced briefly the steps of the movement 
itself, until the seminary came to have an actual existence. 
The plan of the seminary, as it exists, demands some notice. 

That plan aims to secure, in the largest measure, and to 
make most largely available, the talent and capacity by which 
the seminary is surrounded, and which it, in some sense, 
represents. It aims, so to speak, to economize the raw mate- 
rial of the ministry. To this end it is, in the first place, most 
intimately connected with the churches. It isthe creature of 
no profession, of no school, of no elass in the churches, but of 
the churches themselves. Its management is in the hands of no 
close corporation, or self-perpetuating board, but it rests with 
the Christian brethren as a whole, acting through the interven- 
tion of a body of directors chosen at frequent intervals. The 
seminary came into being not as the happy suggestion of a 
few, but in answer to the spontaneous feeling and simul- 
taneous desire of a whole denomination of Christians in the 
Northwest. Their common wants, and intelligent forecast- 
ings of the future of the magnificent region placed by Divine 
Providence in their hands, led, under the same Providence, to 
the design and the actual creation of an institution which has 
drawn to itself, from the beginning, the confidence of the 
Christian public in a remarkable degree. Springing thus from 
the very bosom of the churches, its constitution also provides 
that it shall, at frequent intervals, give account of itself to the 
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body whose property and creature it is. This is done by 
means of a convention, assembling triennially, and composed 
of ministers and delegates from all the churches of the North- 
west belonging to the Congregational denomination. To this 
convention the directors of the seminary make report of their 
proceedings, and by vote of the convention they are reélected 
to office, or others are chosen in their stead, as may seem most 
conducive to the well-working of the institution. A board of 
visitors is also chosen by the convention, whose business it is to 
watch over the seminary in its various interests and depart- 
ments, report any irregularities or defects, and make such sug- 
gestions as shall seera for its advantage. 

It will be seen, therefore, that this new institution has a very 
close relation to the churches, those especially among whom it 
is located, and in this has a certain advantage over other semi- 
naries whose bond of connection with the churches is not so di- 
rect and close asitsown. Not but that they are very dear, and 
rightfully so, to the various Christian organizations. But none 
of them have sprung so palpably out of the very bosom of the 
churches, nor are they so palpably and constantly held upon 
that bosom. The life of this seminary is, in a peculiar sense, 
the life of the surrounding churches. It does not depend for its 
existence and continuance upon the care of the ministry near 
at hand, nor upon the attractive power of those who occu- 
py its chairs of instruction, though these, of course, will be 
important elements of its vitality and usefulness; but it de- 
pends upon the general Christian life around it. It is a 
peculiarity which distinguishes this institution, and which on 
this account, ought to be mentioned, that the daity have had a 
large share in the whole shaping and organization of this new 
school of the prophets. And so it is felt to be the child and 
property of the churches. From St. Paul to the Ohio, and from 
the Lake region to the great sweeps beyond the Mississippi, 
they feel a yearning interest in its welfare. They watch its every 
step. They feel that it is of them, as well as for them. Their 
prayers go up for it as prayer goes up from the household al- 
tar for a beloved child. Hereisitsstrength. Itmay ever fall 
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back upon the entire Christian brotherhood with the assurance 
of support. 

It is a reasonable expectation that a seminary thus founded, 
thus closely linked to the great body of the churches, should 
have some advantages over others not so constituted. One 
ground of such an expectation will be found in its very de- 
pendence upon them. Feeling that dependence, its man- 
agement is the more likely to be such as will make it 
answer more closely and exactly to the wants of the churches, 
and therein to the wants of the world, than would otherwise 
be the fact. Take the case, for instance, of a seminary under 
the management of a self-perpetuating board, and there will 
always be the danger that such an institution will have the 
wants of the churches as asecondary consideration in its work- 
ing. Not designedly, of course. But it will not be so much 
their direct and manifest want, after all, as it will be the 
directors’ notion of that want, or their notion of what that 
want ought to be, which will be likely to govern and guide in 
its practical management. Or take the case where the con- 
trol of such an institution is wholly or largely in the hands of 
a particular class, say of the ministry. Some might think that 
such a body of men would best manage an institution for the 
training of those who are to become ministers, because of their 
practical acquaintance with the ministerial work. And it is 
undoubtedly true that, in some respects, none have so just a 
conception of their call‘ng as ministers themselves. But then, 
again, who does not know the danger that a certain class-feel- 
ing is likely to grow up in any profession, association, or guild, 
which, in more ways than one, will interfere with its highest 
usefulness. The ministry are no more exempt from this dan- 
ger than are other classes and professions. There is many a 
narrow sentiment or prejudice, against which those in and out 
of the churches are revolting, which has been bred, and is kept 
alive and in place, by this class-feeling among the clergy. 
There is many a man in the pews who could often indoctrinate 
the one in the pulpit, in some important respects, as to what is 
needed to make up the sum total of the most effective preacher 
of the gospel. There is many 2 one in the pews who sees de- 
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fects in the preacher, of which the latter is wholly uncon- 
scious, and who, could he have his ear, might help him to be- 
come a workman needing not to be ashamed. And here, just 
while we are writing, comes the wayward Autocrat of his own 
table, and touches this very subject in the main so truly, that 
we are tempted to quote a little: 

“ A sermon by a lay-preacher may be worth listening to,— 
I replied, calmly. It gives the parallaw of thought and feeling 
as they appear to the observers from two very different points 
of view. If you wish to get the distance of a heavenly body, 
you know that you must take two observations from distant 
points of the earth’s orbit,—in midsummer and midwinter, for 
instance. To get the parallax of heavenly truths, you must 
take an observation from the position of the laity as well as of 
the clergy. Teachers and students of theology (the same, with 
a difference, he might have said of his own and of other pro- 
fessions) get a certain look, certain conventional tones of 
voice, a clerical gait, a professional neckcloth, and habits of 
mind as professional as their externals.”—{Atlantic Monthly, 
Jan., 1859, p. 88.) 

We count it, therefore, as a pledge that the system of training 
in this new seminary will be, in some respects, more complete 
and adequate than that which we have been accustomed to, in 
that this institution is so largely in the hands of the laymen of 
the churches. It will not be apt to make ministers so mach 
by the pattern of theory as it will shape them according to the 
practical pressing want of the world around it. This want will 
be all the while expressed. Every year and every week it’ 
will be manifesting itself in some way and bringing itself to 
the notice of the seminary, to the notice of its teachers and 
students. And, at farthest, every three years this want will 
be embodied in the knowledge of a convention assembled 
from all parts of that great region of power and promise, and 
thus be impressed upon the plastic body of the institution 
itself. This is what ought to be. A seminary for the training 
of ministers ought to make them fitted for the particular wants 
of their time and place. It should not give us stuffed skins of 
doctrine or dry theories of practice merely, modeled after how- 
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ever worthy saints or doctors or councils or schools, but living 
men, knowing and feeling the shape and needs of the place to 
which God, in his providence, would fit them and the pecu- 
liarities of life and action which they are to meet and sanctify. 

And this is likely to be secured, again, in good measure, by 
another feature or peculiarity of the new school at Chicago. 
That peculiarity relates to the method of training as being 
two-fold, partly in the seminary proper, that is under the eye 
of the professor, and partly away from the seminary under the 
charge of sundry pastors of churches. The term of study in 
this, as in other seminaries, reaches through three years, except 
with those taking the special course. But of each year about 
thirty weeks are spent in the class-rooms, while the remainder, 
with the exception of the needful vacation, is engaged with 
some pastor, under whose supervision the student pursues an 
appointed course of reading, and at the same time learns the 
practical working of the ministry. This plan undertakes thus 
to combine what of good, in the way of intellectual discipline, 
and knowledge, the ordinary seminaries afford, with that prac- 
tical culture which was obtained under the scheme, formerly 
prevalent, of studying with the settled pastor. 

Most persons, we presume, will be favorably impressed by 
this arrangement. Those most scholastic in their habits will, 
perhaps, fear a letting down of the rigid exactions of a thor- 
ough course of training in the lecture-room. But to such it 
may be suggested that, as the student comes back from year 
to year, from his experience in the parish life, he will be likely 
to come with such an intelligent and discriminating knowledge 
of his wants, and with such a sharpened relish for the most 
scholastic studies, that he will really make more of his thirty 
weeks at the seminary than he otherwise would of the accus- 
tomed forty. 

We, at least, shall wait with interest the working of this new 
feature in the enterprise, because it accords so well with some 
suggestions heretofore made in our own columns. Six years 
ago, in discussing the subject of the church and its ministry, 
and after adverting to the old method of ministerial education 
under the eye of the settled pastor, we said, 
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‘For ourselves, therefore, while we do not think our present course of in- 
struction furnishes by any means a superfluity of doctrinal and historical equip- 
ment for the ministry, we should like to see that old parish training grafted upon 
it, and rather than not have it we would be willing to exchange one of the three 
years of the seminary course, for a year of practical instruction with some acting 
pastor. And we will suggest that this practical equipment might now be attained 
without lengthening the present term of study, by a somewhat different arrange- 
ment of it. Let the study of books as such, be confined to the eight or nine 
colder months of the year, and then let the student be required to spend the 
three or four warm months of each of his three seminary years in the company of 
some settled pastor. This would divide the year in the manner most congenial to 
the purposes of the student, and would give him relaxation, for it would be such, 
at the season of the year when there is least inclination for systematic appliance 

. to books, and least profit in it, while it would occupy that season in a manner no 
less profitable than any other of the year. If need be too, one might support 
himself pecuniarily during his short terms in the country, by teaching the district 
school while receiving his pastoral education, though many a pastor would be 
ready to receive a well behaved student as a member of his household gratuitously, 
in consideration of his society, and the nameless assistances which he might ren- 
der him, especially if students were to be licensed to preach, at the discretion of the 
pastors under w’.ose charge they might for the time be, instead of withholding their 
license, as is now the case, until just as they are expected to become full blown 
pastors.”—(New Englander, Vol. XI, pp. 132-3.) 


The new seminary, it will be seen, could hardly have been 
modeled, in this respect, more to our mind had it sprung up 
under our sole direction. 

Another feature of this institution remains to be noticed. It 
is its provision for a special class of students who, for some good 
reason, are not able to pursue the regular course of instruction. 
We have said that this seminary aims to economize the raw 
material of the ministry. In other words, it aims to supply as 
largely as possible the world wide want of the ministry of the 
word of life, the gospel of salvation by a Redeemer. No 
one can familiarize his mind with the actual state of the 
case without feeling that there is a severe application to 
our times of that declaration of the Saviour, “The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few.” Nor, if we 
wait for our more customary and scholastic methods of train- 
ing, is the pertinency of that declaration likely soon to be less 
manifest. Saying nothing of the demands constantly arising 
from the fields immediately surrounding and dependent upon 
our New England seminaries and the drafts made upon them 
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by. the progress of the work of missions to the heathen, what a 
want opens its crying mouth at the West! The latest exhibit 
of our Home Missionary Society,* gives us such statements as 
these: “ What Iowa wants is an addition of more than one 
hundred men to our ministerial force within her bounds.”— 
(p. 50.) 

“The destitutions of this field (Central and Western Ohio) 
are very great. There are seventeen counties, containing two 
hundred and fifty-four townships and six hundred and sixteen 
thousand three hundred and forty-five inhabitants, with only fifty 
four ministers of the denominations coéperating with the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society; making an average of more than 
eleven thousand inhabitants toone minister. Six other counties 
contain ninety-two townships and one hundred and sixty-six - 
thousand one hundred and eighty inhabitants, and but twelve 
churches and ten ministers; making an average of sixteen 
thousand six hundred and eighteen inhabitants to one minister. 
Eight other counties, as large and populous, have but one 
church and one minister each ; which gives an average of more 
than twenty-four thousand inhabitants to the charge of one 
minister of our order. Besides the above, there are twenty 
entire counties, containing more than a third of a million of 
inhabitants, without a single minister or a single church of our 
denominations—as if we had not a minister nor a church in 
the whole state of Connecticut.” * * * * “To place 
one minister in each of our seven hundred and forty-four 
townships would require an immediate supply of six hundred 
and seventy-three ministers more than are now in the work.” 
—(pp. 51, 52.) 

Of Indiana it is said “ more than half the counties have no 
resident Presbyterian or Congregational minister; and almost 
half of them have no church connected with these denomina- 
tions. The state of Indiana must be accounted, so far as our 
two affiliated denominations are concerned, scarcely more than 
one vast destitution. One hundred and fifty churches and 





* Our Country. No.2. A Plea for Home Missions. Published by the American 
Home Missionary Society, 1858. 
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seventy ministers, in a population of one million, two hundred 
thousand, increasing, also, at the rate of forty-three per cent. in 
ten years, can only suffice to create a want; they cannot meet 
it. The work of the society in this state is but just be- 
gun.” (p. 53.) 

Of northern Illinois, by far the most evangelized portion of 
the state, we get this report. “Take, for example, the county of 
which Galena is the ‘seat,’ and it is found that we furnish only 
five ministers and seven charches towards supplying a popu- 
lation of twenty-five thousand. Taking twenty-four counties 
together, we find one church to every three thousand five hun- 
dred of the inhabitants; and one minister to every five thou- 
sand.”—(p. 58.) 

“The population of Michigan is now estimated at six hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. Upon this basis, there is but one 
minister, belonging to the codperating denominations, and ac- 
tively engaged in the duties of his office, to every five thou- 
sand two hundred inhabitants. * * Nearly all the churches 
and ministers now in the state are found in that portion of it 
which is south of the line of the Detroit and Milwaukie rail- 
road; thus leaving more than half its territory almost wholly 
destitute. North of this line, only a single county has a min- 
ister of our connection.”—(pp. 54, 55.) 

And if such things are true of the older of the western 
states, if such are true of Illinois—under the approaching 
census to take her place as the fourth state of the Union in 
population—what shall we say of the “ regions beyond,” the 
newer states, Wisconsin and Minnesota? And what of the 
states about-to-be ; of Kanzas, Nebraska, Ontanagon, Dakota, 
Arizona, Nevada, Washington, and others as yet unnamed and 
whose wants have not yet found record in the lagging tables 
of statistics, but whose wants even now exist and are to in-. 
crease rapidly, as the waves of immigration pour their living 
hosts over the rich fields between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific? There is danger that those who dwell in the older 
portions of our land, densely populated, with no more room 
for expansion, and furnished with the many appliances of a 
cultured civilization, with colleges and seminaries within easy 
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reach of every one, and supernumerary ministers not very 
unfrequently visible, will fail to appreciate the fast increasing 
demands for a proper ministry in the occidental regions of 
the country. But whoever does appreciate it, will feel that 
we must not, cannot wait, until we can give all our sons the 
protracted discipline and furnishing of academy, college and 
seminary, but that, while striving for that as largely as may 
be, we must lay hold of and subsidize another element of 
power and consecrate it to the work of Christ. In other words, 
we must not rely too exclusively upon those who are, or may 
become accomplished theologians, desirable as it may be that 
every preacher of the gospel were such, but we must take 
those whom God has called to himself later in life and not in 
the gristle of youth, the newly converted merchant, or farmer, 
or lawyer, or speculator, and qualifying their practical talent, 
already acquired in other callings, with what teaching of doc- 
trines in their harmony we may be able to give, send them forth, 
as the early disciples and apostles went, to tell the story of re- 
demption with hearts burning with love to Christ and to 
souls. There is a pioneer work, if no other, to be done by 
such, and which, if so done, is done most effectively and with 
great economy of resources. They are the light-armed troops 
who go before the heavy and slower infantry and have a place 
as important as theirs. 

The new seminary has openly undertaken to train such for 
their work, by what is termed its Special Course, and in so 
doing has put honor upon a class of Christ’s ministers who, 
if they have had a standing as such in our older communities 
and under the shadow of our colleges and seminaries, have 
had it for the most part by courtesy or constraint. Far be it 
from us to do or say aught that should imply any undervalu- 
ing of the severest training of the college and the theological 
school as the means of making the most effective ministry. 
The new seminary does not propose to lower at all the stand- 
ard of scholarship held up as the normal condition of a proper 
qualification for the office of the ministry. The delay of 
more than a year in opening, which it has submitted to rather 
than take any second rate men for its chairs of instruction, the 
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inaugural addresses of two of its professors, just published in 
connection with the proceedings of the late convention, and 
the names of well known presidents and professors of various 
colleges, embraced in its lists of lecturers or professors-extra- 
ordinary, names honored for their learning, at the East as well 
as at the West,—these give us the amplest guarantee that our 
western brethren, in planning a new institution for the training 
of the Christian ministry, have not forgotten the place which 
belongs to a true and high-toned scholarship, nor failed to 
provide for its maintenance. At the same time they have not 
allowed themselves to be so eaten up with zeal of mere scho- 
lasticism as to forget that where there is a proper leaven of 
true learning God will make it the means of leavening the 
whole lump, and that he has a work to be done, in the salva- 
tion of the world, by others than the technical scholar. We 
heard the remark attributed, though we believe erroneously, 
to one of our honored scholars, and at the same time most 
effective preachers, that “Spurgeonism and the Chicago Sem- 
inary would be the death of us.” That was in the early days 
both of Spurgeon and the seminary, and although glad that 
the remark was not made by the one upon whom it was 
charged, we doubt if any one of respectable judgment will 
now be found to think the interests of religion the worse off 
for Spurgeonism, however much there may be about it to 
offend our more delicate sensibilities, nor do we think the expe- 
rience of coming years is likely to prove that the effectiveness 
of the ministry of the gospel has been lessened by the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 

Such an institution has just gone into operation, drawing to 
its classes at the very outset, a larger number of students than 
are to be found in some of our older and most honored semina- 
ries, and gathering around it at its inauguration an assembly 
of patrons honorable to any community and to any cause; a 
company, too, whose highest praise it is, that their zeal for 
Christ and the spread of the knowledge of his gospel so domi- 
nated over all class or denominational feeling, that during the 
two days’ sessions and debates of the convention, hardly a word 
fell from any lip, which betrayed the sectarian or denomina- 
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tional relationship of the speaker. It was “Christo et Eccle- 
sie;” the Christ and the Church, too, of the Bible, rather than 
of the fathers, or even of Calvin or Robinson. 

And when we speak thus, we are reminded that some will 
be anxious, perhaps, to know the doctrinal basis upon which 
this new institution of Christian learning is built, or to be built. 
Our space obliges us to be brief in what remains to be said, 
and yet, what is needed may be said briefly. 

The new seminary does not ignore or undervalue a proper 
creed, as embodying or indicating its interpretation of biblical 
doctrine. On the contrary, such a creed-form was carefully 
drawn up among the first things done by the directors of the 
seminary, and this the constitution obliges every professor 
elect to give public assent to, as a condition precedent to his 
induction into office. That “form of sound words” is one that 
squares with our most orthodox and universally accepted sym- 
bols. And yet this symbol is held with true Christian charity 
and liberality. A few words from the charge of Dr. Kitchel, 
president of the board of directors, to the professor of theol- 
ogy, at his recent inauguration, will indicate the spirit of the 
new institution in regard to this particular matter : 

“You accept with us this declaration of faith; but we do 
not conclude you in these, or any human formularies. You 
accept it with us, a declaratory act, and as we do not accept 
it for ourselves, so neither do we impose it upon you a fetter of 
thought, or a finality of faith. We hold you to no school in 
theology or philosophy. We have come to this faith by way 
of Geneva and New England, and this way we love well. But 
we hold you not to Calvin, or even to New England. We too, 
have the word which alone is sure, and to us, also, the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty will give wisdom. Have open ear and 
heart then, and beyond all creeds, and through all voices, listen 
for the voice of the Lord.”—(Proceedings, &c., p. 36.) 

Had we space, we should be glad to quote, also, from the 
inaugural addresses of both professors, as indicating the feeling 
with which they gave assent to the creed-statement of the 
school just placed in their charge. Suffice it, therefore, to say 
that both magnify the word of God as they ought, setting it in 
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its own rightful authority, high above all human expositions of 
it, and enjoining it as the duty and the privilege of every one 
to interpret it for himself, unawed and unconstrained by any. 
We will, however, make a single quotation from the address of 
Professor Haven, premising that there is a beautiful harmony 
between the addresses of the two professors, brought together 
for the first time, from the distance of a thousand miles, within 
the walls of this seminary: 


“Tt is the cardinal doctrine of Protestantism that no doctrines of men are bind- 
ing on the conscience in matters of religion. Whether they be decisions of popes, 
or councils, or synods, or assemblies of divines, it matters not; whether they be 
decrees, or catechisms, or creeds, or confessions of faith, not one of them all, be 
they what they may, is binding on the conscience of any man, be he who he may; 
but only the pure word of God, and every man his own judge of what that word 
contains. This is Tax root, the foundation, and very ground work of Protestant 
faith. Give it up, and you give up the very fortress and citadel of Protest- 
antism. 

‘On the other hand, they are not wise who cry out against all creeds and formu- 
laries of Christian doctrine as useless, and worse than useless. It does not follow 
that because these things are not of binding authority, they are therefore of no 
avail. As guides of judgment, as landmarks to show where the old paths went, 
and in what way the ancient worthies trod, as helps to a correct decision in mat- 
ters of doubtful moment, they are of high value. I will not, indeed, receive them 
as authority, and concede to them my own right of individual judgment; but I 
will honor and respect them as the opinions of wise and good men, and, as such, 
deserving of respect. I will not ask what Athanasius, or Augustine, what Luther 
or Calvin believed, in order that I may believe the same, and that because they be- 
lieved it; but I will ask what these men and others believed and taught, that Imay 
avail myself of their wisdom, and get what light I can upon the meaning of the 
sacred oracles, upon the hights, and depths, and difficult mountain passes of the 
Christian faith, If their doctrine seems to accord with the inspired word, ration- 
ally interpreted and intelligently weighed, I will gladly receive it; and all the 
more gladly that it is the belief of such men. If it differs from what, in my best 
judgment, God’s word means and teaches, then in so far will I differ from them, 
and no man shall deprive me of this liberty."—(Proceedings, &c., pp. 54-55.) 


Having alluded thus to the inaugural addresses embodied in 
the published proceedings of the late convention at Chicago, 
but which it was no part of our purpose to review, we will 
simply say that they are such as to command the respect and 
confidence of all who properly appreciate the needs of a right 
theologic culture, and to give good augury of success to the 
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institution which has secured such men as their authors show 
themselves to be, to fill its chairs of instruction. 

The report of the treasurer, also embodied in the proceed- 
ings of the convention, exhibits the interest felt in the semi- 
nary by its immediate constituency, in a manner not to be 
gainsayed. It shows a balance of property to the credit of the 
seminary, after all liabilities are met, amounting to $150,000. 
This manifests a degree of interest and 0. pecuniaryiberality 
on the part of the western churches, which is very creditable 
to their character, especially when the fact is taken into 
consideration, that the wealth of the West is so largely in 
the hands of non-residents, or of persons destitute of saving 
religious character. And this large sum has, to the last cent, 
been raised at the West. We remember that the announce- 
ment of the projected seminary had hardly been made, before 
our western brethren had a very significant intimation, through 
one of our religious journals of wide circulation, that they 
must not come to the East for funds for its endowment. This 
warning it seems, however, is net to have the credit even of 
having provoked the West to good works; for, before it was 
uttered, the directors of the seminary had deliberately voted 
that, in seeking its endowment, they would restrict their efforts 
to the home fieldof the seminary itself. The result has proved 
that their confidence in the ability and disposition of the 
churches around them, was not misplaced. Nobly have those ) 
churches responded to the appeals which have been made to i 
them, and there is every reason to believe that the sum neces- 
sary to complete the endowment of the seminary will be 
raised without difficulty from the same source. 

We are happy, therefore, on all accounts, in welcoming this 
new seminary to the sisterhood of our schools of Christian train- 
ing. There is room for it. There was a call for it. And we ! 
are glad that the opportunity is to be given for testing the value 
of some of its peculiar features, and confident that it will be 
found, in some important respects, an advance in the system of 
theological education. 

Nor can we close without suggesting that, in the establish- 
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ment of this new school of the prophets, we have a new proof 
of the value of the work of Home Missions. 

Who have established this seminary, already so vigorous and 
promising? Who, but the churches gathered and nourished 
by our noble Home Missionary Society? Those great states 
which have now undertaken, of their own accord, the estab- 
lishment and support of this seminary, what were they, within 
the menfory of most of us, but one great missionary field, de- 
pendent upon the contributions and efforts of Christians at the 
East for every preacher of the gospel, almost, whose voice broke 
the stillness of those giant solitudes and boundless expanses be- 
yond and around our great lakes? Nay, what are they even now, 
for the most part, but a missionary field? That report, which 
we have already quoted, in regard to Ohio, which has already 
begun to be reckoned as one of the eastern rather than one of 
the western states, how dependent does it show even that still 
to be upon that beneficent organization into whose treasury the 
Christian liberality of Massachusetts and Connecticut, and other 
eastern states, has, for more than a generation, poured its am- 
ple contributions. It is the very spirit of missions, inoculated 
into those western churches and inspiring them, which has 
given origin to this school of Christian training, which now lifts 
itself up on those far off prairies and proposes to do a work 
second to none other in importance. And as its students go 
out among the fast gathering churches of those newer regions, 
as they keep pace with the advancing wave of our impatient 
civilization, as it seeks the ever-retreating frontier, as they, 
some, find their way across the great Pacific to the isles and 
continents of paganism, or, it may be, come back upon our 
older territory of New England, showing us, in an unimpaired 
scholarship, combined with the outspoken frankness and prac- 
tical earnestness of the West, the type of a more effective min- 
istry than we have been accustomed to, who will not rejoice in 
whatever he may have done, through the agency of that great 
Home Missionary organization, for the accomplishment of so 
grand a consummation ¢ 
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Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. Vols. CXLVI, CXLVI, 
CXLVUI. 


London Times. Letters of Indophilus. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. Vols. XLV, XLVL 


Tue terrible outbreak of Sepoy vengeance in India, which 
threatened for a time the very existence of English authority, 
was marked by atrocities, which have excited the horror of the 
whole civilized world. Would that we could throw over 
them the vail of oblivion! Previously peace smiled on moun- 
tain and valley and broad savannah throughout the peninsula. 
The East India Company were raising, on apparently secure 
foundations, a political structure which promised, some day, 
to rival those of the enlightened nations of Europe. By slow 
degrees the Christian civilization of the West was leavening the 
debased myriads of Hindus. Colleges and universities, whose 
courses of study would compare favorably, in scope and tone, 
with those of Cambridge and Oxford, were established. The 
attendance at these was steadily increasing, and a most grati- 
fying standard of scholarship obtained among the students. 
The English judicial polity was becoming better understood 
and appreciated, and many of the enlightened natives were 
satisfied that it was only through English rule, and the intro- 
duction of English customs, that the people could be raised 
from the slough of degradation, into which they were sunken. 
Political quiet gave a stronger sense of security to the govern- 
ment, for from the Himalayahs to Cape Cormorin, from the 
Indus to the Burhampooter, there appeared not a rival to 
British dominion. 

But in a moment all these apparently fair prospects were 
destroyed. Troubles came from a quarter least expected. — 
The whole foundation of the political fabric was found to be 
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worthless ; for when suddenly shaken by social disturbances, out- 
work after out-work went down, and the whole tottered on the 
brink of destruction. The impending doom was indeed averted, 
yet, not till furious anarchy had glutted itself with the blood 
of hundreds of brave men, gentle women, and innocent babes, 
the thought of whose sufferings and death curdles the blood. 
And now the great problem presents itself to British states- 
men, how to build from these ruined heaps a government, 
which shall be so well adapted to the necessities of this vast 
and various people, that a recurrence of these disasters may 
be prevented. It is very easy for philosophers and reviewers, 
in the retired security of their libraries, to prepare plausible 
theories and plans, which promise a ready solution; but those 
only who have known the people, and grappled with the 
difficulties, and felt the tremendous power of the disturbances, 
and realized the magnitude of the undertaking, can give 
reliable assistance towards its accomplishment. To disperse 
the rebels, to re-establish English authority, to restore order 
and peace, are comparatively easy tasks. How to govern this 
great people, “ Hic labor, hoc opus est.” This is the question 
which will press upon the public mind, and persistently de- 
mand an answer. The soundest judgment and the largest 
philanthropy have been hitherto baffled. 

Such complications and perplexities, as are here presented, 
never before formed a labyrinth for statesmen to thread. A 
handful of men from a distant nation, accustomed to all the 
machinery and formality of a constitutional monarchy, sup- 
ported by a mere corporal’s guard of soldiers from their own 
country, had obtained and held the most absolute sway over 
one‘hundred and fifty millions of people, of diverse customs, re- 
ligions, and politics. The government must be adapted equally 
to the luxurious sensuality of the Mussulman, the serpent-like 
cunning of the Hindu, and the rugged sternness of the Mah- 
ratta. Caste with its unnatural burdens must be regarded, 
and laws and customs, the most incongruous, respected. But 
it is not our purpose to detail the difficulties which beset the 
English at every step. A single glance at the condition of 
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the country will show that the labor has been, and is now, 
almost superhuman. 

The history of the Sepoy mutiny is marked with some ex- 
traordinary phenomena. The vast extent of country overrun 
by it, and, considering the difficulty of communication, the 
rapidity with which it spread; the unanimity manifested in 
engaging in it; the marked interpositions of Providence in 
behalf of the British; the hair breadth escapes from destruc- 
tion, and the immense successes gained by mere handfuls of 
men, form, it is believed, a series of events unparalleled in the 
annals of warfare. It was in January, 1857, that the first signs 
of disaffection appeared. In March this was so marked that 
some of the worst regiments were disarmed. Then for a 
little all seemed calm. But the fearful storm was thickening 
along the northern horizon, every station seemed infected, and 
though no blood was shed, the firing of buildings, and the 
night meetings of the soldiers, showed that the leaven was at 
work. On the 10th of May, the first fearful blow of fury 
fell on Meerut. The day before some eighty sepoys had been 
imprisoned for refusing to use the new cartridges. Fired with 
rage, on that fatal morning, as one man their comrades rose 
upon the English officers, murdered them and their wives and 
children in the face of a strong body of English troops, and by 
sunrise were on the march for Delhi, only forty miles distant. 
Greater folly, blindness, and incapacity, than the officer com- 
manding here manifested, have not marred the military his- 
tory of India. The eighty imprisoned men were not properly 
guarded. No precautions were taken against a demonsira- 
tion in their favor. And, after their work of blood, the rebels 
were not intercepted as they might have been, by a prompt 
and vigorous movement. And finally some ten hours were 
permitted to pass, before the English troops were sent in pur- 
suit, and then they were safely sheltered behind the walls of 
Delhi. Thus, at the very outset, did the mutineers obtain 
possession of the great treasury and arsenal of the Bengal 
Presidency. Emboldened by the fact that they had accom- 
plished so much in contempt of a considerable English force, 
they proclaimed a descendant of the Mogul, king of Delhi, 
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who issued proclamations to the neighboring Rajahs, calling 
on them to join his standard, and sent messengers to the Pun- 
jaub sepoys. These also immediately prepared to revolt, and 
but for the telegraph, all the arsenals of that newly conquered 
province would have fallen into the hands of the mutineers, 
and their power been established. Southward, as far as Hy- 
derabad, all the Mahratta country rose to greet them; and 
though Holkar and Nizam were able to restrain their private 
troops, the Gwalior contingent, numbering ten thousand of the 
best disciplined and accoutred native soldiers in India, marched 
to join one of their generals, Nena Sahib. This monster, with 
head quarters at Cawnpore, was hanging along the southern 
bank of the Ganges, murdering all the whites he could seize, 
and gathering his forces for a final swoop upon the English. 
The dark cloud of revolt also lowered along the Ghauts 
mountains. The Bombay sepoys seemed ripe for rebellion ; 
and but for the opportune arrival of foreign aid, which over- 
awed them, the scenes of Meerut and Cawnpore would doubt- 
less have been re-enacted there. As it was, several regiments 
from the northern part of that presidency marched to the 
ranks of the mutineers. Thus in the short space of two 
months they had obtained possession of Oude, Agrah, Alla- 
habad, Berar, and Delhi; while Bengal, the Punjaub, Bom- 
bay, and the Mahratta country had been just saved to the 
English, and one hundred thousand well disciplined troops 
were in bloody revolt against those who had a little before 
been their leaders. We have remarked, that the Punjaub 
was saved ; and the sagacious measures by which, with the 
blessing of Providence, this result was secured, and the im- 
portant part which its hardy Sikhs, and immense military 
stores, played in the subjugation of the rebels, are worthy of 
more than the passing notice we can give them. The events 
of the 10th and 11th of May at Meerut and Delhi were im- 
mediately telegraphed to Ferozepore, Lahore, and Peshawur. 
Instantly, the most prompt measures were taken to prevent a 
like catastrophe there. Suspected regiments were marched 
about on fictitious errands. In Peshawur the post office was 
put under espionage; and the particulars of the plot ascer- 
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tained from opened letters. Consider the danger of this post 
and see in this the likeness of the others. But ten days 
elapsed from the time that an account of the first outbreaks 
was received, and the day set for the rising. Not till the 21st 
was it certainly known that the 22d was the day fixed. And 
finally, just one week before was the time originally set, but 
for some unknown cause there had been a delay. Had it not 
been for this delay, or had the commanding officers hesitated 
to give full credence to the evidence before them, and take 
the most decided measures for safety, the English would have 
been murdered to a man, the mountain tribes would have 
joined the rebels, and with all those immense stores at hand 
and no force to attack their rear, they would have swept on, 
an ever increasing host, till they sat down before the walls of 
the “City of Palaces.” But the commanders at Peshawur 
prepared prompt measures in secret council, and when, on the 
morning of the 22d, the sepoys marched out to parade, they 
found themselves facing loaded cannon, and frowning English 
troops. So being completely at the mercy of their officers, 
they moodily stacked their arms. 

Not less remarkable was the preservation of Phillour; 
which not only contained vast military stores, but was, from 
its position, called “the Key of the Punjaub.” This fort was 
occupied by only eight Englishmen and a company of native 
infantry, who were close confederates of the conspirators. 
Early on the 12th, a messenger started from Jullundhur, with 
telegraphic apparatus to bring the lines, which were near by, 
into connection with the fort. He gave the officers their first 
intimation of danger. Not a moment was to be lost, yet sus- 
picion must not be aroused; for they were entirely at the 
mercy of the sepoys. In a few hours the apparatus was fairly 
at work within the walls; and then came the news that a body 
of troops were hastening to their delivery. How to keep the 
fort through the night, was now the question. The gates were 
closed. A loaded cannon was planted to sweep the gateway, 
and the port fire was kept burning. Thus prepared as best 
they could be, they watched for the dawn. Ere it came, the 
gates had joyfully opened to the little band of one hundred 
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and fifty who forced their way from Jullundhur, and the fort 
was safe. Only two days more, and it would have been the 
rebel rendezvous of the Punjaub. Other and more soul stirring, 
though not more important events, must remain unnoticed. 
We would fain tell of the heroism of Havelock, in throwing 
himself, with his little band, into Lucknow; of the forced 
march to its relief of Sir Colin Campbell, with but five thous- 
and men, all told, under a burning sun, over a dusty plain, 
with a cloud of hostile natives hanging on his skirts; of the 
fierce battles fought before he could cut a path, for that weary 
garrison, through the midst of eighty thousand sepoys; of the 
fearful hazards, and the insignificant incidents, which gave 
him the victory ; of that anxious retreat, in which so many 
sick, and wounded, and women, and babes, must be guard- 
ed by so few men; of that brilliant battle, by which the 
Gwallior contingent was dispersed; of the capture of Delhi, 
and of a hundred prodigies, which, whether performed by sin- 
gle persons or bodies of troops,seem more like the stories of the 
Arabian Nights, than like realities of our day. But we must 
pass them all by. Other topics demand our pen. 

The belief has obtained very generally, and received the 
most powerful official support, that the revolt was a mere mili- 
tary mutiny, with which the people had little or no sympathy. 
Colonel Edwards and other prominent officers of the Punjaub 
have stated facts. observed in that province, which certainly 
give a good degree of plausibility to the opinion. But there is 
other testimony, from eye witnesses in other provinces, of a 
directly opposite tenor. Indophilus writes to the London 
Times, from the Mahratta country, that though the people bowed 
to the presence of English troops, yet when these were passed, 
they rose again, like “ grain after astorm.” He speaks of these 
fierce mountaineers, as almost unanimously hostile to the Eng- 
lish, and it has been generally acknowledged, that but for the 
faithful firmness of their princes, Holkar and Nizam, the whole 
of central India would have been lost. For had these princes 
chosen to head the rebellion, as they were besought to do, in- 
stead of risking their lives for the safety of those officers residing 
with them, supported by troops of such warlike spirit, and thor- 
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ough discipline, as the Gwalior contingent, and their own retain- 
ers, and sheltered by the security of their mountain fastnesses, 
they might have founded an empire, which no force that the 
English could have brought against it, would have endangered. 
The same writer also states, that more land has been culti- 
vated, than for a long time before, and that the peasants have 
labored with extraordinary diligence, incited by the hope 
that “the Company’s Raj was ended.” But in other provinces 
a like feeling predominated. While a few petty Rajahs remain- 
ed faithful, and furnished arms and men to assist in subduing 
the rebels, a large majority throughout the revolted territory 
led their followers to the support of the king of Delhi. When 
the English were marching through the country, they could 
obtain no information concerning the movements of the enemy 
from the natives, although these were perfectly conversant 
with their position. When fugitives were hastening to some 
place of safety, they were insulted with taunts and revilings, 
and even beaten, as they passed through the villages. In 
large portions of some provinces it has been found impossible, 
even after the complete dispersion of the rebels, to gather the 
taxes or obtain any recognition of English authority. More- 
over it is the aristocracy who have been immediately engaged 
in the conspiracy; Brahmins who are sacred in the eyes of the 
people, and Rajahs whose families have enjoyed wealth and 
rank for centuries. How natural then, that their rule should 
be preferred, and their leadership followed! They may have 
been avaricious and oppressive sometimes; but any people 
will cheerfully bear much injustice from a ruler of their own 
blood and kin, rather than enjoy freedom under a foreign 
dominion. For when did the world ever see a nation choos- 
ing men of a strange language and customs to govern it? 
And what but fear and degradation compels one hundred and 
fifty millions of people to acknowledge the supremacy of those 
with whom the lowest ryot considers it a disgrace to eat? It 
has been said that a majority of the people never heard of the 
governor-general. True; yet there is not a peasant who frames 
his bamboo hut on the smallest patch of soil, but knows that he 
pays rent therefor to a foreign power. And when we remember 
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how unjust the policy of the company seemed to the natives, 
and that in Bengal, where they felt most keenl+ the effects of 
that policy, there has been for years a growing i: placable hos- 
tility to the government, how can we escape the conviction that 
the people wished “God speed” to the rebellion! But the last 
doubt is removed and our conviction rendered a certainty, by 
the alacrity with which the rebel ranks have been recruited 
and supported. The sepoys have had no leader of masterly 
abilities to rouse their enthusiasm, and lead them on to 
victory. Though they plundered the treasuries when they 
could, all the money thus taken would not pay a tithe of their 
wages. Their main support therefore must necessarily have 
come from the peasants. So then fighting without reward, 
and led by incompetent officers to certain disaster, defeat, and 
death, they have bravely, manfully kept the field. Deceived 
they undoubtedly were, yet in most cases they believed them- 
selves fighting for their rights, their country, and their religion. 
We believe, then, that though in the Punjaub, inhabited by 
the Sikhs, who are naturally hostile to the Hindus, and would 
not join them while the English held a shadow of power, the 
people remained quiet; in other and more extensive terri- 
tories, they were hand and glove with the rebels. 

The position has also been taken by the English ministry, 
that the mutiny was an unpremeditated outburst of passion, 
increased and spread by fortuitous circumstances. The evi- 
dence presented below, if worthy of credit—and it never 
has been impugned—seems conclusive proof that there was 
a plot coéxtensive with the Bengal Presidency, which aimed 
at nothing less than the annihilation of the British power in 
India. “ Many months ago, a man came with a lotus flower 
and gave it to a prominent soldier in a regiment. He passed 
it to another, and he to another, until every soldier in the 
regiment had looked at the flower. Not a word was spoken, 
not a sign given. The last man who received it, disappeared 
and carried it to some other regiment, until ‘ there was not a 
regiment, not a station, not an escort, among which the 
lotus flower has not in this way been circulated.’ To us, 
such a circumstance may appear ridiculous; but under a 
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despotism it is, it must be a secret communication, and every 
such communication means evil to the government.” Nor 
was this mysterious signaling’ confined to the soldiers. 
Among the people an equally ominous symbol circulated. 
“A messenger comes to a village and brings to the head 
man of the village six chupatties, or pancakes, saying, 
‘These six pancakes are sent to you; distribute them among 
as many villages, and make six others, and send them with 
the same message to another head man.’ Where this began, 
is a mystery; but this we know, that by this to us unin- 
telligible signal, the whole of Bengal and the greater part 
of the surrounding country were in a few months notified 
of the vast conspiracy.” After the mutiny of the 55th N. 
L, in the Punjaub, many of the captured members, as well 
as those of other regiments, confessed that a treasonable 
correspondence had been carried on with the King of Delhi, 
for months; that early in January he had called on the 
neighboring Rajahs, to be ready to give their assistance in 
a revolt; that many had sent in their allegiance, and that 
nearly all the regiments of that province were in close 
alliance with him. Another circumstance remains to be 
stated, not confined to any locality, or hidden from the public 
eye, but wide-spread and perfectly notorious. Throughout 
the months of February, March, April, and May, there was 
not a week during which, in every considerable station, 
seditious meetings were not held. In their private barrack 
rooms, the sepoys would pass the evenings in reciting their 
wrongs, and brooding over their plans of revenge. And here 
is an astonishing marvel. The English officers admit that 
they were acquainted with the circulation of the lotus flower, 
and chupatty, and these night meetings ; and yet they declare 
to the government at home, and it accepts and supports the 
declaration, that they never once dreamed that a conspiracy 
was in progress. And we believe them. So little were they, 
as a general rule, acquainted with the Hindu language, that 
had they been present in the meetings, they could have 
formed no idea of the feelings expressed, except from the 
scowling brows and fierce gestures of the natives; and had 
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they been conversant with the language, so little did they 
mingle with their men, that the knowledge would not have 
availed them much. And so fully did they trust in the 
invincibility of English arms, that when servants more faithful 
than the rest, indigo merchants and others, plainly declared 
the existence of the conspiracy, they scouted the idea as 
impossible. Such ignorance of the most important move- 
ments about them, and such blind confidence, was never 
before manifested by army officers. Many discovered their 
error in time to escape; but even after the mine was sprung, 
many more were murdered by the soldiers, of whose fidelity 
they had boasted, and on which they had freely offered to 
stake their lives; though repeatedly warned by brother 
officers, who held intercepted letters containing indubitable 
evidence of the plans and murderous disposition of those 
soldiers. When, however, the revolt of the most trusted 
regiments forced the terrible truth on the minds of the En- 
glish, that all were against them, and when the massacres 
along the Ganges showed them the blood-thirsty nature of 
those on whom, just before, they had most implicitly con- 
fided, prompt and energetic was the retribution meted out. 
But the deeds were done, the perpetrators fled, and what good 
would it do the martyred dead, that vengeance drank the 
blood of thousands. Had suspicion been felt, and vigilance 
exercised at the first, that page of history might have been 
written with a brighter story. But the phlegmatic self- 
sufficiency of the English character lulled the sentinels to 
sleep, until the enemy sprang upon them unprepared. 

We will close this brief review of the sepoy mutiny, with a 
glance at two or three of its principal alleged causes. At 
this distance from the scene of action, and dependant as we 
are upon testimony of the most contradictory character for 
information, perfect conclusions cannot be expected. Still 
some points seem sufficiently clear, to be considered as es- 
tablished, and from the chaos of opinions now rife on the 
subject, there is no doubt that in time the true causes will be 
evolved. The governor-general assumed that the greased 
cartridge rumor drove the sepoys to rebellion. Officers in 
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the Punjaub considered it an outbreak of Brahmin supersti- 
tion and blood-thirstiness. Citizens of Calcutta believed it 
to be fermented by a secret society of Moslem intriguers. 
And those who realized the disorganized state of the army 
affirmed that it had its origin there. There is, no doubt, 
some truth in each of these theories, but no one can have an 
exclusive claim to consideration; since it is a well-attested 
fact, that for the past few years a number of influences have 
been silently, but certainly, undermining English authority in 
India. 

The true influence which the greased cartridge rumor 
exerted upon the sepoys, both on account of the almost 
universal opinion that this is the great cause of the mutiny, 
and the high official sanction given to that opinion, deserves 
the first and most careful consideration. The facts may be 
briefly stated thus. Sometime in the last of 1856, the En- 
field rifle was introduced into the ranks of the native army. 
Having a much smaller bore than the musket, it was neces- 
sary to prepare the cartridges with thinner and firmer paper 
than the old ones. And this paper, as it happened, was 
more highly glazed than they had been accustomed to use. 
Some sent from England, ready for use, were first issued to 
the soldiers. With what grease they had been prepared was 
never thought of by the officers, and certainly no one knew. 
The first sign of discontent, of which we have any account, 
was manifested at Dumdum, in the latter part of January, 
1857, when a Pariah workman taunted a Brahmin with: 
“You will soon lose your caste, as you will have to bite 
cartridges covered with the fat of pigs and cows.” Soon 
complaints began to be heard—few at first, but daily in- 
creasing. Trouble spread like wild-fire from station to station. 
And when at Barrackpore, a little after, the officers being 
informed of the disaffection of the soldiers, gave an oppor- 
tunity to state their grievances, one-half stepped from the 
ranks, and respectfully requested that the objects of their 
fear and the alleged causes of their degradation might be 
removed. Their representations were promptly considered, and 
they were assured that nothing should be done which would 
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affect their caste. Thus was the mutiny inaugurated, and 
this simple rumor, which had at first hardly a shadow of 
probability, has been accepted by the council of India and 
the cabinet at home, as the all-important cause of this social 
convulsion. The despotism with which caste rules Hindu 
society, driving the Brahmin to choose death rather than 
lose his rank, has given the opinion plausibility. The mutiny 
at Vellore was cited to illustrate the exciting influence on 
the popular passions of a supposed attempt to overturn this 
despotism. And finally it was considered as conclusive, that 
many of the sepoys, when taken, affirmed that the dread of a 
loss of caste drove them to mutiny. 

We shall attempt to show that this cause was inadequate to 
produce the result, because there are many circumstances 
which it does not account for, and because there existed other 
influences, far more potent, and without which this would have 
been comparatively harmless. Admitting that, should the 
English make a violent attack upon caste, all India would be 
roused against them. What then? They have never made 
such an attack, nor intended to make one, but, on the contrary, 
have always, with unjustifiable scrupulousness, pandered to 
its demands. Of this the sepoys were aware, and had taken 
full advantage. Under its shelter, they had refused to dig in 
trenches, and perform such like services, which fall to the lot 
of all other soldiers. Their business, they said, was to fight. 
All such work was for the Pariahs. And when these notions 
had always been humored, how could it happen that suddenly, 
and without any adequate occasion, the rumor should break 
out and spread with almost incredible rapidity, through the 
ranks of one hundred thousand men, distributed in widely scat- 
tered stations, that this time-honored policy was to be reversed, 
and their dearest customs destroyed ¢ Who originated the re- 
port, and why was it so zealously circulated? Could its start- 
ing point be ascertained, great light would be thrown upon the 
whole question. It is said that a panic seized them, as at Vel- 
lore. But the cases are in no proper sense parallel. That was 
a sudden outburst, confined to one post, and here we have the 
clearest evidence, that for months before the Meerut tragedy, 
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a plot was being carefully perfected, in accordance with which, 
on one day, from Delhi to Calcutta, all the sepoys were to rise 
on their officers. Was this panic? Was this the unpremedi- 
tated explosion of passion, which many would have us believe ? 
Do panic and passion lay far-reaching plans, and wait long for 
the time of execution? Do not these circumstances rather 
show, that other influences were at work, of which this was 
only an outward sign? Again, at the time of the first mani- 
festation of discontent, not a new cartridge had been issued in 
all India. They were never used except in a few places, and 
though at first some prepared with grease were carelessly dis- 
tributed, these, immediately on the presentation of complaint, 
were recalled, ungreased ones given out in their stead, the sol- 
diers ordered to prepare them as suited themselves, and that 
every shadow of a cause for dissatisfaction should be removed 
—they were directed to break the ends, instead of biting them, 
as was customary. Nor did effort cease here. Lest doubts 
might still linger in some minds, councils of the native officers 
were called, to whom the cartridges were submitted for exam- 
ination, the material of which they were made stated, and they 
requested to satisfy themselves that there was nothing objec- 
tionable about them. Thus, by public assurances and private 
investigations, every exertion was made to allay the excitement 
of the natives. And what did it avail? Some professed 
themselves satisfied; but the majority, as if determined to 
have an excuse for disturbance, found fault with the extra 
glazing of the paper. If there ever was an occasion when, on 
the one hand, everything was done that could be to banish fear, 
calm excitement, show the falsity of a base rumor, and restore 
confidence, while on the other, passion, malice, and blind big- 
ogtry, combined to defeat such humane endeavors, it was here. 
And if there were not other and deeper causes of dissatisfac- 
tion than this, is it reasonable to suppose that all the exertions 
of the English would have been ineffectual to quiet the turbu- 
lent? Would regiments, whose officers had led them through 
peace and war, in camp and field, for a quarter of a century, 
till they called them “ father,” suddenly turn and murder those 
officers in cold blood, and there be no cause but a mere rumor? 
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Would not assertions of the falsity of the report have some 
weight, when coming from those who had so long marched 
with them through sunshine and storm, who had shared hard- 
ship and danger with them, and who had manifested a kind in- 
terest in their welfare? Such questions willhave great weight 
when we consider the entire confidence which always ought to 
exist between officers and men, which sometimes at least did 
exist here, and that it was in spite of this confidence that the 
sepoys mutinied. We would not be understood as asserting 
that even as a general rule, the English had thus gained the 
esteem of their regiments, but only that if this rumor was the 
real cause of the mutiny, why did not those who did thus re- 
gard their officers, and the instances were not singular, adhere 
to them faithfully? Another noticeable fact is, that those reg- 
iments,—and they constituted by far the greater part of the 
sepoy army,—which continued to use the old muskets and car- 
tridges, mutinied quite as eagerly as the others. Surely these 
had no reason tocomplain. Their caste had not been assaulted. 
It may be said that they sympathized with their comrades. 
But consider what motives to loyalty must have restrained 
them. As soldiers, they had always been pampered and pet- 
ted. Their scruples about caste and religion had been sedu- 
lously regarded. Nothing-but military service was ever re- 
quired of them, and after parade the day was their own, to 
occupy as they pleased. Their pay was ample, and when old 
age crept upon them, a comfortable pension was certain. In 
fine, there was no class in India, whose life had apparently so 
few troubles, so little labor, and so many enjoyments. What 
inducement, then, could the fears of others cffer to them, to 
destroy all this ease and comfort, and plunge into the uncer- 
tainties of anarchy and civil war? Noneatall. Here was not 
the difficulty. But when we remember that no hope of rising 
to high posts, either civil or military, could employ their am- 
bition, that at least forty thousand came from Oude, where 
every one had friends whose dearest rights had been trampled 
upon, and that their petitions for redress had been treated with 
utter neglect, we shall see at least a part of the causes of their 
discontent, mutiny, and blood. There is one more circumstance 
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which, in connection with those above mentioned, seems en- 
tirely to debar this rumor from the exclusive position assigned 
to it by government. There was not a revolted company 
which had the opportunity, that refrained from using the new 
cartridges. And this was particularly noticeabie, because the 
Enfield rifle is a far more destructive weapon than the old 
musket, and the sepoys armed with it were peculiarly annoy- 
ing to the English. Why was the danger of breaking caste 
all gone now? Why was the touch of the terrible paper on 
the parade ground degradation, but when murdering their of- 
ficers, or fighting the avengers of their victims, harmless? 
Does this look as though they really feared the cartridges? 
Should we not rather conclude that under cover of this artful 
excuse they sought to accomplish their treasonable designs ? 
There is one apparently strong objection to this view, which 
demands a candid consideration. Many of the sepoys, when 
taken, stoutly declare that the fear of the loss of caste was the 
cause of their revolt. We are not disposed to doubt the fact, 
but shall attempt to reconcile it with what has been said above. 
It should be remembered, that so great is the cunning and du- 
plicity of the Hindus, that any story which promised to be a 
plausible excuse for their treachery, and most readily to regain 
lost favor,—and such this certainly was,—would be eagerly 
seized upon, and told with a gravity and circumstantiality 
which would defy detection. But admitting that the sepoys 
have honestly made this assertion, it does not prove what is 
claimed, unless it can be shown that these were the men who 
laid the plot. Otherwise they only give the reason why they 
became the cat’s paw of their leaders. It is not probable that 
all the soldiers were acquainted with the secrets of the conspir- 
ators. But when goaded by real or supposed wrongs, and al- 
lared by the hope of power which the moslem prophecy offer- 
ed, the Mahrajahs of the provinces, and the Subahdars of the 
army, seized upon the favorable opportunity which the with- 
drawal of her majesty’s troops to Persia offered, to accomplish 
their bloody designs, this unfortunate circumstance was at 
hand, giving them the best possible pretext to inflame and 
madden the soldiers. With the utmost assiduity they spread 
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the report from station to station, representing the official ex- 
planations as false, and exciting their comrades by the darkest 
insinuations, They were willingly listened to, for some had 
private grievances to redress; many more sought to gratify 
their love of violence and blood, while a hope of plunder and 
unrestrained rioting alike influenced all. In view, then, of the 
widely extended plot, the mercurial temperament of the na- 
tives, and the influence which those artful representations had 
over them, we conclude that this was not the magazine, nor 
the train, but the torch which lighted the train,—not the cause, 
but the occasion of the rebellion. 

We propose, in the second place, to discuss the conglition of 
the army. And as here the disease first manifested itself, so 
here are found its germs; for a laxity of discipline had crept 
into the ranks, amounting almost to disorganization. And this 
consisted, not in the fact that they were unable to go through 
military evolutions, but in “ the absence of a thorough confi- 
dence between the officers and men, and was evinced not more 
on extraordinary occasions, than in the every-day routine of 
duty.” Said Lord Melville, in Parliament, “In proof of the 
statement that the discipline of the Bengal army was of the 
worst possible description, he might inform the house that in 
the year 1849, shortly after the first occupation of the Punjaub, 
when he commanded in the frontier, two Punjaub regiments 
had mutinied, and when he had returned home in 1850, he had 
expressed the greatest disapprobation of the condition of the 
troops of which that army was composed. He had, however, 
been told that no matter how just his opinions might be, he 
must not give utterance to them in public, inasmuch as it was 
extremely undesirable that foreign nations should be acquaint- 
ed with the real state of affairs. The result at all events had 
been, that no step had been taken in the matter by the board 
of directors, and that the discipline of the Bengal army con- 
tinued to be that to which he had drawn attention.” <A birds- 
eye glimpse at this unfortunate state of things is obtained from 
a pamphlet, in which Brigadier General Howe says: “The 
first thing done by a Bengal sepoy when he mounts guard, is 
to strip himself of arms, accoutrements, and clothing; the 
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muskets are piled, and a sentry posted, who remains generally 
(not always) properly accoutred, &c. ; all the others, including 
non-commissioned officers, disarm and strip. If there be any 
water near, they go and dabble in it after the fashion of all 
Hindustanees ; otherwise they cover themselves with sheets 
and go tosleep; quite naked, mind you, with the exception of 
a langootee. When thesentry thinks he has been on duty long 
enough, he bawls out for some one to relieve him. After a 
while, up gets a sepoy from beneath his sheet, and after a few 
yawns and stretches, puts on his clothes and accoutrements, 
but does not take his musket,—that would be too much trouble, 
and endanger upsetting the whole pile; he then goes to the 
sentry, takes his musket from him, and occupies his place; 
away goes the relieved man, and strips like the others.” 

But the question instantly arises: how could this disor- 
ganized state of things exist in an army commanded by such 
men as Havelock, Edwards, and the Lawrences? There are 
three circumstances which conjointly, it is believed, form a full 

«solution of the enigma, viz: the deficiency of experienced and 

reliable subordinate officers; the employment of the superior 
officers in the civil department, and the recognition of caste 
in the enlistments. India has long been a kind of Botany 
Bay, where wild, headstrong sons, who would do nothing at 
home, were sent to luxuriate in the wealth of the “niggers,” 
as the Hindus were contemptuonsly called. These pert-boy 
lieutenants always took rank above every native officer, no 
matter what his age, experience, and faithful service; for it 
was part of the company’s policy that natives should hold 
no positions superior to Englishmen. These fledgelings 
did not think that respect was due toa Hindu. He was to 
them an inferior being, a poor, degraded wretch, fit only to 
be their footstool. The letters home of some of them are of 
the most flippant character; and show an utter disregard of 
all claims to kindness which their men might have upon 
them. And their ill concealed contempt, and impertinent 
braggadocio, would inevitably produce a rankling hatred to- 
wards the English. For how could officers who had grown 
gray in service, and who had borne the brunt of many a 
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weary march, and hard fought battle, endure such contumely, 
without having a burning desire for revenge aroused. And this 
arrogance, and even cruelty sometimes, will be found the cause 
of that notorious faithlessness of family servants, which has 
been a subject of so much wonder, both in India and England. 
“ A Sahib” might wound a native by a blow with his whip- 
stock over the head, and escape with impunity. Another 
could, in the open bazaar, apply the lash to the shoulders of 
a man who had been his plaintiff in court, and another could 
shoot and severely wound his servant, when drunk, and there 
be practically no chance for redress. Other insults might be 
named, such as the fastening of a servant in the summer’s sun, 
and feeding him grain as if he were a horse, but the catalogue 
is too heart-sickening. Indeed many of the officers seem 
to have thought the Hindus completely destitute of feeling. 
But under that outward, patient meekness, that fatalistic 
indifference, there lay a seething cauldron of passion ; and, as 
the mouse will turn and bite the one seizing it, so the meanest 
native, in the time of their extremity, visited upon the Eng- 
lish years of hoarded bitterness, hatred, and longing for revenge. 
Yet there were exceptions, yes, many noble instances of kind- 
ness on the one hand, and faithfulness on the other. Asit 
has ever been, there were true men—heroes we would call 
them—whose philanthropic love of their dependents formed 
a beautiful contrast to the common conduct of their comrades. 
And the bright deeds of love and esteem, by which faithful 
native soldiers and servants preserved to many an English- 
man his own life, and the lives of his wife and children, shine out 
all along that dark path of treachery and death. But all the 
evils which were disorganizing the army, were greatly aggra- 
vated by the absence of a large proportion of the superior 
officers from their regiments. Of the twelve thousand civil 
appointments in India, all, but about eight hundred, were 
filled by officers from the army; and so arduous were their 
duties, that little or no time was left to attend to their troops. 
Indeed, the occurrence was not singular, that a whole regiment 
would be left under the control of one of those young lieutenants 
who was hardly fit for a sergeant’s post. This deficiency of 
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proper officers was so glaring, that in 1856 the Indian council 
memorialized the Board of Directors, to the effect that the 
number of captains and lieutenants in the army ought to be 
doubled, and that “the necessity for an increase of the substan- 
tial strength of the Bengal establishment,—that is to say of 
the European troops on this establishment,—has been long 
apparent to us; but the necessity of refraining from any ma- 
terial increase in the charges of the military department, in 
the present state of our finances, has prevented us hitherto 
from moving your honorable court in the matter.” And here 
crops out the reason of this policy. The government thought 
itself too poor to employ a full corps of civil officers. And 
there is some excuse for this, for India has long been a poor 
country. The fabulous wealth of the grandees of the olden 
time is all gone, and, for years, it has been found difficult to 
raise a revenue sufficient to meet the wants of the admin- 
istration. But with a delusive appearance of economy, this 
has proved the most disastrous and expensive scheme which 
‘ could have been devised. For as, in part, its direct result, 
a fine army has been annihilated, and the expenses of a 
prolonged war heaped upon the country. And those who 
hold the reins of power in India have been taught what 
the more sagacious Napier long ago declared, “that it was 
impossible for an army to be properly commanded, and to dis- 
charge its duties efficiently, if the most competent officers 
were withdrawn to the civil service. 

Again, in the organization and recruiting of the army, in 
the filling of the civil offices, and in all the intercourse of the 
English with the natives, whether public or private, caste with 
its unnatural demands has been recognized, obeyed, aye, ob- 
sequiously worshiped. This preference, shown to the Brah- 
mins, has raised up in the army a distinct clan of men, who 
considered themselves a privileged class, and who looked with 
contempt on their lower caste comrades. And such an element 
would inevitably work disorganization in any army. On this 
subject Indophilus has well remarked, “ We talk of caste too— 
of its absurdities and mischief. Why we do more than Shas- 
tras and Vedas to maintain not only caste, but native customs 
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which we pretend to despise and ridicule. We speak with 
contempt of ‘a low caste native.’ We shrink from the ap- 
proach of a mehter with all the horror of a rajpoot. I have 
heard officers of rank declare that they would not serve in a 
mehter corps or accept a commission in aregiment of sweepers. 
We have in every way preferred the Brahmins till they sup- 
posed we honored them.” Nor is this spirit confined to private 
citizens. Official documents with solemn circumlocution 
office dignity have proclaimed the same principle and advo- 
cated the same policy. Says Sir Henry Somerset, commander 
in chief at Bombay, in a circular addressed to recruiting 
officers, “ He does not wish to touch particularly on the sub- 
ject of caste; muscular, well built young men are what are 
required in the native army and these must be obtained apart 
from such considerations, yet it seems unadvisable where 
others can be obtained to replenish our ranks with low caste 
men who are from ill feeding rarely equal in stamina to their 
better caste neighbors and who are generally deficient in that 
pride and soldier-like feeling which it is our duty to inculcate 
as essential to the well being of the native army.” We have 
been unable to obtain exact statistics of the extent to which 
this evil had spread through the army, but they are full enough 
to warrant the statement that on an average, in the Bengal 
presidency, there were from three hundred and fifty to four 
hundred Brahmins, in every regiment of a thousand men. 
Sometimes almost ever man in acompany would be a Brahmin. 
And there was a strong temptation to pursue this course. 
They were a noble looking and educated class. They were 
physically superior to their lower caste neighbors. Why 
should they not be preferred? Because the English were 
nourishing a serpent in their bosom—because under all these 
qualities there was a disposition which rendered them un- 
worthy to be trusted with any power, unless the iron hand 
of a higher power was on them, to check every attempt at 
treachery. The very idea of a strict moral principle, per- 
vading the whole life, and governing every action, is 
unknown to them. Incapacitated by the enervating influence 
of the climate for the vigorous action of the Saxon, they 
seek to gain their ends by the most subtle cunning, and pro- 
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found duplicity. They will hardly speak the truth when it is 
for their advantage, but to frame the most unmitigated false- 
hoods, without the shadow of foundation, and state them with 
the boldest effrontery, is a part of their every day life. If ill 
treated they cherish the wrong with all the Blackfoot’s undy- 
ing love of revenge, and as patiently wait till in some moment 
of unguarded security they strike their victim with certain 
fang. They are educated, but it is that false education, in 
false thoeries, which distorts the intellect, poisons the heart, 
and makes the soul a hot bed of superstition. They are 
superior, but it is that superiority which a disciplined 
mind gives to a treacherous disposition, where knowledge 
only increases the power of working evil, and where fierce 
passions, burning for gratification, know no restraint but self- 
interest. One of Nena Sahib’s right hand men was a Brah- 
min upon whom Hindu education had lavished her highest 
treasures, and who had spent two years in England, moving 
in the best society, and receiving marked attention. Yet of 
all who seemed unable to slake their thirst in innocent blood, 
he stands pre-eminent. Thus, by a terrible lesson, has the 
world again been taught the truth, that no amount of mental 
culture will purify the heart, and that where passion, not 
principle, rules, there never is, never can be, any permanent 
safety. Such is the character of the men who have received 
the most unbounded confidence from the English, and who 
have been considered the strength of the native army. Am- 
bitious of distinction, they found the door to high posts of 
trust closed against them. Strangers and foreign conquerors 
filled the offices, and enjoyed the emoluments which had belong- 
ed totheir fathers. Instead of the gorgeous state and pompous 
ceremony which had formed the life of their ancestors, they 
experienced, too often, contempt and insult. Sensitive from 
their high birth to these encroachments; fitted by education 
to occupy the highest public positions; the prey of an ambi- 
tion, which was condemned to wast itself in the monotonous 
routine of barrack life, and maddened by their personal wrongs, 
or those of their friends; isit strange that they seized on the 
favorable opportunity which so many concurrent circumstances 
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presented, torise upon their rulers, and strike for independence ? 
They had abundant leisure to lay the plot. The army was 
full of the disaffected. They had arms and vast arsenals in 
their hands, and their officers were asleep. The English 
branch of the army was weaker than ever before, from the 
withdrawal of so many troops to Persia, and finally the new 
cartridges offered a most opportune excuse. What other cir- 
cumstances could they ask, to give them a certainty of suc- 
cess? And if successful, they would avenge their wrongs, 
and a thousand honors and sources of wealth, which had been 
plucked from their grasp by their pale faced conquerors, would 
again gratify their pride and love of display. 

But while discontent and disorganization were fast leading 
the army to the bloody crisis, there were influences at work 
among the wealthy and influential natives, which rendered 
the English rule quite as odious to them as to the soldiers. 
The natives were compelled to endure, not wrongs alone, but 
outrages on person and property. We speak not now of 
those acts of tyranny committed by some petty officers, which 
are adventitious, affecting only the individual, and are more 
or less inseparable from every despotism. But we refer to 
the boldest violations of great political principles, injuring 
not a few persons, but attacking the rights of every citizen, 
proceeding not from a few base officers, but consisting of 
the official conduct of a powerful government, and upheld by 
every officer, good or bad. An unjust officer might be re- 
moved, or his tyranny eluded; but the burdens under which 
they suffered most, they could neither escape nor remove. They 
proceeded from a policy which, however proper it may 
have seemed to English minis, appeared, when compared 
with the low standard of Hindu morality, the consummation 
of fraud and violence. We can mention but one of these 
measures, which is entirely characteristic, and outside of the 
army, and which formed one of the most exciting causes of the 
rebellion. This was the revolution in the laws of inheritance. 
From time immemorial it has been the custom in India for a 
person having no son to adopt some one who should take his 
name and privileges, and preserve the family from extinction. 
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At length this custom was regarded as a religious duty, as 
well as a political privilege, and it became so interwoven 
into Hindu society, and was looked upon as so sacred, that 
even caste had not a more powerful hold upon the native 
mind. And this was natural, for the very existence of a 
family, perhaps even of the royal line, depended on its ob- 
servance. Every ruler, whether rajpoot, mogul, or governor- 
general, had hitherto preserved it inviolate. But in 1848, 
the company determined to overturn this ancient custom. 
The treasury being in an embarrassed condition, it was pro- 
posed to increase the revenue,—which is chiefly derived from 
a land tax,—by increasing the territory. At this juncture, 
the rajah of Sattara died, and that event was considered an 
opportune occasion for the inauguration of the new policy. This 
prince, having no son, had on his death bed signified a young 
man as his successor. But the English, on pretence of in- 
formality, deposed his heir, seized his estates, and annexed 
them to their possessions. Instantly alarm spread throughout 
India. The same law of inheritance applied alike to’ the 
private citizen as to the prince, and if government might 
violently wrest from the latter @ province, why might not 
some avaricious officer snatch from the former his smaller 
estate? Fear ruled on every side. No one felt that his 
property was secure, and the rich man who was without a 
son, trembled lest at any moment, by his death, his family 
should be deprived of their possessions, and left beggars. 
But government seemed perfectly blind to the effect produced, 
and this policy, though opposed to the judgment of the 
best statesmen of India, was steadily persevered in. Province 
after province was annexed, until, in 1854, Bahar was seized, 
and, as may well be supposed, the landholders were in a 
state of feverish excitement. Whose turn-would come next, 
no one knew; certainly no one dreamed that the blow would 
fall on Oude. Hitherto the Moslems had escaped proscription, 
and from their antipathy to the Hindus had looked upon 
this policy with something of indifference. But when, in 
1856, the country was startled by the annexation of that 
kingdom, an act even more flagitious than any of its prede- 
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cessors, they were roused to the most bitter hostility against 
the government. Every principle of good faith had been 
outraged ; the most sacred treaties violated, and their finest 
province torn from them. Why should they not make com- 
mon cause with the Hindus against this, their common 
enemy? The excuse for this act was, that the native rulers 
so oppressed the people, that their sufferings were almost 
unendurable. How fallacious was this excuse will be appa- 
rent when we remember that the late king—however his 
predecessors may have conducted—had introduced great re- 
forms, and had made every practicable effort to improve the 
condition of his people; that intelligent natives have asserted 
that nothing was so much to be deprecated as annexation, and 
that his rajahs offered to raise one hundred thousand men, 
at their own expense, to support his claim and resist the 
English. But even if there were great abuses, it is doubtful 
if the company’s government was fitted to reform them. 
The English seem to have taken for granted what does not 
by any means appear evident, that the moment a state was 
brought under their control, the most glaring evils under 
which the people were suffering, ceased. But not only have 
we ample written testimony to the contrary, but we have 
been informed by eye-witnesses, that those natives from the 
interior, who had not felt the heel of foreign power, were 
decidedly more manly, smart, and independent, than those 
who had been under its immediate influence. But it may 
be said that only the rich were affected by this policy, and 
that the lower castes, at the least, viewed the matter with 
indifference. But the fact is, there was not a ryot, who 
wrapped his tattered cloth about his loins, ate his spoonful 
of rice, and performed his menial task, but discussed and 
condemned the policy. Officers have overheard them some- 
times reasoning thus: If the King of Oude had broken the 
treaty as did the Sikhs, then the English would have been 
justified in conquering him and taking away his kingdom. 
But when he had been fair and honorable with them in all 
his dealings, what right had they to dispossess him? As we 
have already remarked, the effect of this course was plainly 
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manifest, in the revolt. In the army, the forty thousand 
soldiers from Oude, whose petitions for redress had been 
neglected, and whose friends were deprived of some privilege 
orright, added this fuel to the fire of their hate. And throngh- 
out the Bengal Presidency, especially, the natives sympathized 
with them. 

A glance at the future, and we have done. The great 
problem of the Hindu government can only be worked out 
by the slow process of laborious years. What will be the 
result, and what are all the best means for securing a right 
result, we do not profess to be able to tell. But this is certain, 
that for years to come, India must be controlled by the stern 
hand of an absolute despotism, supported by a faithful army. 
The Hindus have always been so governed, and they know of 
no other form. Conciliation is to them a sign of weakness. 
And weakness is a fit opportunity for violence. But this does 
not suppose that the people are to be oppressed. On the 
contrary, they should be taught those lessons which will 
prepare them to govern themselves. While they must now 
be made to feel that no effort can shake off the control of the 
English, every lawful endeavor should be made to spread a 
Christianized intelligence and civilization among them. For 
to England is committed most emphatically the task of lifting 
up this degraded people, of pouring the light of truth into 
those benighted heathen minds, and of preparing India, now 
crushed and downtrodden, to rise and take herstand among the 
free and enlightened nations of the earth, a proud monument 
of saved humanity. 
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Articiz [V.—DR. BUSHNELL’S SERMONS FOR THE NEW LIFE.* 


Sermons for the New Life. By Horace Bosunert. Fifth 
edition. New York: Charles Scribner. 1859. 


One of the most significant and cheering signs of the 
times is the increasing popularity of pulpit literature. What 
was formerly regarded as the most stale and unprofitable of 
all literary wares—a book of sermons—is now among the most 
popular and successful, if we may judge from the number of 
such books continually issuing from the press, and the in- 
creasing demand for them, as indicated by the number of edi- 
tions which many have already reached. The fact that a 
single book of “ Thoughts,” gathered from the extemporaneous 
Sabbath discourses of a living American preacher, has reach- 
ed the unprecedented sale of thirty thousand in less than six 
months, while another contemporary on the other side of the 
ocean is preaching through the press to as many thousand 
readers in the United States, is a phenomenon not sufficiently 
explained by saying that the authors are eminent pulpit celeb- 
rities. These extreme cases are not so much exceptions as 
examples and foremost indicators of a general tendency in the 
literary and reading world, which itself requires explanation. 
The reason of this is not that the mental taste of the present 
age is more religious than that of former times,—or not 
simply this—though something doubtless is to be attributed 
to the recent wide-spread revival of religious interest in 
our country, and the newly awakened hunger for spiritual 
food in thousands of minds hitherto content with the husks 
and trash of literature. Doubtless, too, there is a conscious 





* This Article was prepared for the February number, but in consequence of 
want of room, was deferred. This will account for the fact that it appears, in 
the order of time, after our review of Dr. Bushnell’s latest work, “Nature and 
the Supernatural.” For the same reason we have deemed it advisable to omit an 
important part of the criticisms on the subject matter of these discourses, as they 
have already been in a measure anticipated. 
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or unconscious attraction of the popular mind towards reli- 
gion and religious questions, as the real questions of life and 
of the age—an undercurrent setting that way, which liter- 
ature and science and art, and the secular newspaper press all 
feel and manifest to some degree. Still the leading cause, we 
apprehend, lies not with the people but the pulpit, and the 
improved character of its productions. 

Two reasons may be assigned for the circumstance in ques- 
tion. One is, the fact, full of significance, that more of genius 
is embodied in this kind of product than perhaps ever before. 
That superior quality of mind which draws other minds after 
it wherever it is found, which stamps its impress of power 
on whatever it touches or produces,—that luminous pencetra- 
tion of thought—“ the vision and the faculty divine ”—that 
wonderful gift of eloquence, which in other times and other- 
wise employed have made the philosopher, the poet, the 
forensic orator or ‘romancer, have in these latter days found 
their way into the pulpit; have’ been consecrated to the 
higher, may we not say truer, work of preaching the gospel, 
and unfolding the riches, not of nature or art or the ideal 
world of imagination, but the unsearchable riches of Christ 
and redemption. 

We would not by any means imply that this species of 
literature has hitherto been wholly destitute of this quality. 
The great names of Jeremy Taylor and Bishop Butler, of Bar- 
row and Leighton, and Hall and Chalmers in England; of Fen- 
elon, Bossuet, and Massillon in France; of Edwards and that 
constellation of theological lights which hang forever bright 
in the firmament of New England, forbid any such implica- 
tion, And, yet, the fame and acknowledged power of these 
preachers have not been able to redeem the pulpit or pulpit 
literature from the too often deserved reputation of dullness 
and mediocrity. It has not secured for their own works 
readers much beyond the limited circle of the clergy, or at 
most, the clerisy, to adopt a word of Coleridge for the learned 
or educated classes. The impression has been fixed almost 
indelibly in the popular mind, that sermons, especially printed 
sermons, are dull and lifeless things, interesting only to 
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theologians, or devout and weak minded persons; that any- 
thing like genius or poetic insight, or imaginative power, 
such as charms us in Shakespeare and Milton, and other great 
names in literature, is as much out of place here as poetry 
in a mathematical problem, or landscape painting in the 
diagrams of Euclid. And this prejudice is not wholly un- 
founded ; as many of the tedious and jejune productions which 
fill the shelves of our theological libraries—dry skeletons of 
truth coffined and entombed under the appropriate epitaphs 
of “ Bodies of Divinity ”—can testify. It is a most auspicious 
circumstance that this prejudice is being removed by the 
removal of its cause. A resurrection of the dry bones of 
theology is taking place by the descent upon them and 
breathing through them of that power which can 


“Create a soul under the ribs of death.” 


It is no longer dead abstractions but sermons which are felt to 
be really such, that are offered as religious food for the hungry 
multitude ; and, strange to say, they are read with as much 
avidity and relish as the last new poem or novel. 

Another reason for this circumstance is to be found in the 
enlargement of the sphere of pulpit eloquence, and its wider 
sympathy with man and nature. Let any one compare the 
best discourses of the present day with those that were current 
a half century ago, and he will be struck with the difference 
in respect to this concrete element. While the discourses of 
the fathers are often more elaborate and full of thought, pur- 
suing the topic through all its labarynthine windings, even 
to its minutest capillary veins, the quality of the thought is 
for this reason more tenuous and abstract. The reader feels 
that he is in a region remote from this everyday world; the 
air he breathes is theologic air; the objects he sees are 
abstractions, not real things. The discourse is of man, not 
of men and women; of sin in its abstract relations to the 
divine law and government, not of sins as seen in the 
wrongs and woes of society, and felé in the burdened con- 
sciousness of the individual soul. The religious affections, 
love, faith, hope, joy, are not real but metaphysical affections, 
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separated by a wide gulf from the natural experiences which 
go by this name. Heaven and hell are something wholly 
future and abstracted from this life, instead of being in- 
terpreted from within where their truest reality lies, in the 
good or evil experience of a living soul. God is the greatest 
abstraction of all, and furthest removed from this world and 
human consciousness, instead of being the nearest and inmost 
reality, in vital synthesis with all things, in whom we live 
and move and have our being. In short, the real subjects of 
the preacher’s discourse were as remote as possible from 
the things and interests of this life; doctrines high and sub- 
lime, indeed, to contemplate, and to follow which through 
the lofty reasonings of the preachers, was eminently purging 
and sharpening to the mind, but which were speculative 
rather than practical, as was confessed by the formal “ appli- 
cation” at the end, where the preacher brought down his 
subject trom its altitude of reasoning, as a balloonist descends 
from his aerial journey, and grappled it to the business and 
bosoms of men. Hence it was that so few of the best and 
ablest preachers of the last century were popular, in the true 
sense of the word. 

When Chalmers published his Astronomical Discourses and 
so demonstrated the connection between theology and natural 
science, the effect was that of a bold and beautiful discovery, 
which instantly took the religious and literary world, as 
opening a new department in the hitherto dry and exhausted 
field of pulpit discourse. The immense popularity of these 
discourses was owing less to the genius and eloquence of the 
man, great and acknowledged as this was, than to the fresh- 
ness and novelty of the theme. Astronomy was a real science ; 
the stars were visible and substantial things; and upon this 
solid footing of reality and natural fact men could stand as 
upon a ladder set upon the earth, and reaching unto heaven, 
while their thoughts, like angels, ascended and descended 
upon it. 

The change thus inaugurated did not stop with astronomy. 
Theology having descended as low as the stars has continued 
its descent—we might almost say its incarnation—into other 
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spheres and departments of truth ; till not metaphysics alone, 
but psychology, anthropology, geology, all natural and human 
history, and even esthetics, have contributed their several 
truths not only to illustrate but demonstrate the grand verities 
of faith and revelation. The works of God are more and more 
recognized as legitimate interpreters of his word, mediating as it 
were between the reason and the faith of men, and reconciling 
by uniting the former to the latter. Christianity is getting to 
be regarded in its cosmical, and not merely in its metaphysical 
relations. And as Cicero said of oratory, we may say with 
more truth of theology and pulpit eloquence, that all hu- 
man knowledge, all science and philosophy are but hand- 
maids to this supreme science; and the preacher needs to be 
conversant with all, if he would be perfect, and “thoroughly 
furnished ” for his great work. This bursting of the old pre- 
scribed limits of pulpit discourse, this enlargement of the 
sphere of theology and Christian thought beyond the abstract, 
metaphysical domain into that of concrete and living existence, 
this emancipation of the pulpit from the scholastic fetters it 
has worn so long, and its ventilation with the breath of nature 
and real life, with ideas taken from the living world of things 
and humanity, is one of the most significant revolutions of our 
day, whose results cannot yet be computed. The first fruits of 
it are seen in “Sermons for the People,” in distinction from 
conciones ad clerum, in “ Life Thoughts” caught and preserved 
with all their winged splendor and palpitating vitality, and in 
“Sermons for the New Life,” which might appropriately be 
called Sermons for the New Age. 

The sermons, whose fifth edition is now before us, have 
been some time before the public, sufficiently long to have pro- 
duced some impression and elicited some response. But we 
are safe in saying that it will be long before their whole im- 
pression is exhausted, or the last response to their prophetic 
and quickening voice is made in the public mind. Not the 
least significant of these first impressions made by the volume, 
if we may judge by the public comments upon it, is its sound 
and radical orthodoxy. This seems to have been unexpected 
by the public generally, who, judging of tiie man by former 
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attacks and misconstructions made upon his writings, were 
prepared to find almost every conceivable heresy in any new 
volume he might put forth. . 

It is perhaps unnecessary, yet well enough to say, that these 
sermons were not originally written for publication, but are sim- 
ply selections from and specimens of his ordinary pulpit discour- 
ses, preached to his own people, many of them before his “days 
of accusation ;” therefore not revealing, as has been alledged by 
those foremost in these accusations, a return to the orthodox 
standards in consequence of their strictures, but revealing 
rather the real and abiding convictions of the author, which 
he has always held, only developed and ripened in those of 
later date, into a more mature and spiritual faith. They are 
eminently practical sermons—not in the sense of pragmatical, 
or relating to outward duty, not as opposed to doctrinal, in 
the true sense of the word,—for no sermons ever preached 
contain more of the heart and essence of Christian doctrine, 
none penetrate so deeply and so searchingly into the vital 
marrow of the gospel, both in its God-ward and man-ward re- 
lations,—but practical, as opposed to speculative or rhetorical 
efforts, the mere play of thought and language ambitiously 
exhibiting itself for pleasure or applause. A practical religious 
end is the governing law and spirit of every sermon, which 
keeps under every thought and fancy in strict subjection to 
itself. They are the strong meat of a wise and faithful pastor 
feeding his flock with knowledge and understanding; not 
meat with all its juices exsiccated by an unspiritual logic, not 
with the bones of a dogmatic and polemic theology, still less 
with the chaff of an unstudied or mere literary declamation. 
One who wishes to see what this heretical setter forth of 
strange doctrines is in his own pulpit should read these dis- 
courses. Here he will see the man and the preacher, as he 
cannot see him in his more elaborate productions. He will 
understand also the reason of that faithful and unfaltering 
adhesion of his own church, unexampled in modern times, 
while a storm of accusation was beating upon him from all 
quarters without. While such discourses as these were being 
preached to them every sabbath, they could only smile at the 
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alien charges of heresy, and rally closer around the man whose 
vital orthodoxy they knew, and the seal of whose apostleship 
was proved not only by his own life and teachings, but by the 
enlarged and renovated experience of their own souls. If 
these sermons should do nothing else than reveal to the world 
the practical and spiritual side of this much abused and little 
understcod man, and of the theology he represents, they will 
accomplish much. 

Another impression inevitably produced by these discourses 
upon every intelligent reader, is their intellectual and spiritual 
vitality. They strike one as the productions of no ordinary 
mind, but of one intensely alive throughout, in every faculty 
and fibre. It is difficult to tell which power is most alive or 
most active, reason, imagination, or feeling, the perceptive, the 
creative, or the emotional faculties—so thoroughly awake and 
interfused are all in the vital energy of thought. The effect 
of such intense vitality upon the minds of others is quickening 
and stimulating in the highest degree. The reader feels him- 
self under the lead of a thinker who grasps his subject, and 
him too, with an electric force, like one of the subtle and 
mighty forces of nature. Whether his conviction keeps pace 
with his understanding, whether or not he assents to all he 
reads, he is at least compelled to think, if he would follow him. 
The spell of a master mind is on him so long as he reads. Like 
the Ancient Mariner, he holds him, if not with his “ glittering 
eye,” with his vigorous and piercing thought, and he is com- 
pelled to listen to the end. 

This wonderful power of genius, not only “of kindling its 
own fire,” to adopt a phrase of John Foster,—of causing a sub- 
ject to glow and burn with the inspiration of its own thought, 
but of kindling other minds by mere contact, and causing them 
to glow with a kindred inspiration—this sovereign attribute is 
possessed, in a high degree, by our author, and marks him pre- 
eminently as a man of genius. 

Another marked feature of these discourses, and one which 
shows the natural working of the author’s genius, is the single- 
ness of aim or design which pervades them. One idea or truth 
overhangs as it were every discourse, which is kept constantly 
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in view. This truth, which is a generic or comprehensive one 
and not a partial or half-truth, is its organic law, which vitalizes 
and organizes and gives unity to the whole. 

It is interesting to compare in this respect the discourses of 
Dr. Bushnell with those of another contemporary of ac- 
knowledged genius, Henry Ward Beecher. Probably there is 
no preacher living, if any has ever lived, whose discourses 
afford so many detached beauties and gems of thought, as his 
“Life Thoughts” show. Some perhaps will instance Spurgeon, 
whose thoughts are sufficiently detached and desultory, but in 
quality they show beside those of Beecher as garnets and com- 
mon shells beside flashing diamonds and orient pearls. His 
discourses are a wilderness of luxuriant fruits and flowers. 
One revels in the profusion of his rich and blossoming thoughts, 
which gush forth from his mind as waters from a fountain, each 
jet bursting into a thousand gems that sparkle and play in the 
sunlight, and fall in refreshing spray upon the soul. We feel 
that we should like always to sit under such delightful drop- 
pings, and gaze upon such beauty forever. Reading or listen- 
ing to Beecher is like wandering with a boon companion 
through the most enchanting scenery, the way and the object 
forgotten in the beauty that spreads around and entices us 
on; now strolling through “ crofts and pastures wet with dew,” 
_ and overflowed with sunshine and songs of larks; now pausing 
to look at a bird’s nest, and the timid efforts of the fluttering 
fledgelings to fly; now hanging over some wooded cliff and 
listening to the tinkle of the unseen brook below; and,now 
standing by the beach while the great ocean rolls up its silver 
foam and solemn cadence at our feet. Listening to Bushnell 
is like following a guide up some lofty mountain, where the 
path is rough and steep, and it is difficult to keep pace with 
the eager and salient steps of our conductor. The air grows 
keener and more bracing as we ascend; around us stretches 
the most majestic scenery, beheld here and there in glimpses 
through the trees, but which we may not stop to admire, till 
we reach the top, when the whole panoramic vision bursts at 
once upon our view. This is the end for which our guide 
has brought us hither; and from this sublime elevation we 
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can see and enjoy at leisure what before we could catch only 
in detached and partial glimpses. So the field of truth seen 
from the summit or end of our author’s discourse spreads its 
ample and whole proportions beneath us, of which other 
preachers have shown us but sides and fragments. And it is 
no wonder if familiar doctrines seen from such an elevation 
should appear strange and alien to some, or if the man himself 
should sometimes seem lost in the clouds and mists which roll 
beneath him. 

But leaving this cursory survey, let us attempt a more sys- 
tematic review of the book before us We may regard these 
discourses in a two-fold aspect, viz, as literary productions, 
where the subject matter is subordinate to the form and exe. 
cution, or as sermons, enunciations of truth and doctrine for 
the spiritual life and edification of sculs. In each of these 
aspects we shall find abundant material for comment and in- 
struction. 

To begin with the outermost property, the style or language. 
This is remarkable for its terseness and winnowed purity, its 
masculine vigor, combined with a rare delicacy and grace of 
movement, and what is still more rare, a strict economy in 
the use of words—the utter absence and felt impatience of 
all mere verbiage or circumlocution. In reading the volume 
through, we might challenge the reader to find three un- 
necessary or inapposite words. This would be remarkable, 
even in a poem, where words are more important than 
thoughts, and is especially so in sermons, where thoughts are 
so often buried in a redundancy of words. In this respect 
we would recommend this volume as a study for all young 
preachers. No writer of the present century uses language 
with more truth and accuracy of meaning—none more exactly 
hits the thought in the eye with a word, or conforms his 
language so perfectly to the form and pressure, and all the 
delicate turns and shadings of his thought. Some will say, 
perhaps, that this is a refutation of his own theory of lan- 
guage, which makes it an uncertain and unreliable instrument 
of thought. But not so according to our interpretation. 
Language, considered as a collection of words in the dic- 
tionary, ready-made and fitted to thoughts, and used me- 
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chanically as equivalents and exact measures of them—this 
is one thing which those who have no higher idea of language 
or its philosophy, may suppose is the whole, and that when 
they have the word or its definition they have the thought. 
But language, considered as a body of symbols found not in 
the dictionary alone, but existing primarily in nature, and 
whose relation to thought is wholly symbolic and analogical, 
which the mind of the thinker uses not mechanically, but . 
vitally or creatively, with artistic power choosing, assimi- 
lating, and molding language to itself, till it express its 
own thought, and not another’s—this is quite another thing. 
According to the former view, language is a fixed, rigid, me- 
chanical instrument, as immutable in its meanings as an 
algebraic formula, and as incapable of expressing the higher 
and more spiritual forms of thought. Aceording to the 
latter, it is unfixed, mutable and plastic to thought as the air 
to articulate sounds, or the elements of the soil to the assimi- 
lative energy of the plant. Disjoined from the thought and 
mind of the writer, or analyzed as a thing by itself, nothing 
is so uncertain and vague, espeeially a word of spiritual 
import; but taken in its vital connections with the living 
thought of a thinker and man of genius, and nothing is so 
certain and true. Words in the hand of a writer of genius 
are what colors are in the hand of a painter—common 
enough in themselves, and having certain general proper- 
ties and uses available to all, but capable of having new 
properties and an infinitely higher value imparted to them by 
the skill with which they are used. In the hand of Raphael 
color almost loses its materiality, and becomes a living soul, 
an incarnation of immortal beauty, expressing the spiritual 
and even divine emotions of love, pity, grief, and blessedness, 
as truly as the soul itself can express them in the countenance. 
So the words of a poet like Shakespeare or Milton become 
spiritualized and transfigured from their common and lifeless 
import into radiant and winged creatures, with countenances 
that look a meaning which can neither be mistaken nor 
explained. Yet scrutinize the picture too closely, or analyze. 
the words too rigidly and logically, and meaning and beauty, 
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both vanish, and nothing but coarse and earthly materials 
remain. 

When we say that Dr. Bushnell uses language with sur- 
passing power and precision, we do not mean that all language 
is stamped with precision, or that even his language can be 
understood by one who has no sympathy with his mind and 
thought, but that words as used by him are so vitalized and 
empowered by his genius as to convey to all discerning minds 
a truth and meaning which ordinarily they have not and 
cannot give. And one reason of this is, that he uses words 
not mechanically, or conventionally—such a word for such 
an idea—but artistically, through their etymological and 
analogical, rather than their mere conventional meaning. 

Another distinguishing excellence of these discourses, is 
their method of construction—rather, we should say, their 
anatomy or organic structure; for there is very little of art 
and very much of nature in this method. Each sermon is 
strictly an organic growth of the author’s individual mind, 
in communion with truth. Each one grows out of the text 
or subject, as a tree grows out of the seed, being contained 
within it at first, and developed from it by the quickening 
power of thought expanding the germ, aided by whatever 
materials of truth or illustration from the world without— 
from nature, revelation, history, philosophy, or experience— 
the idea may draw and assimilate to itself. Some compre- 
hensive truth or idea is chosen as the subject of discourse, 
which is distinctly and formally enunciated at the beginning. 
This is the germ, the seed-thought ; and all that follows is an 
unfolding of this truth—not logically, by dissection, or a mere 
inspection of its contents or verbal import, but vitally and 
creatively, as a plant unfolds leaf, and stem, and flower— 
each a new creation, yet each belonging to the germ and 
springing from it. The analogy holds still further in the fact 
already adverted to, that the idea of the sermon, or the truth 
to be unfolded, is its presiding law, whose presence is felt in 
every part, governing and shaping all its illustrations in 
strict subordination to itself. All excrescences of thought 
not belonging to the subject, all exuberance of fancy or 
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illustration, all mere flowers of rhetoric stuck on for adorn- 
ment, all unnecessary repetition or expansion of thought, are 
vigorously repressed. Hence results a unity of impression 
seldom realized in a sermon, which having been once read 
or heard, cannot be forgotten. Each discourse stands forth 
in its individuality, a vital and complete structure; not as 
is too often the case, a mere accretion of commonplace 
thoughts gathered around a text or heaped upon it, with no 
organic affinity, and which, like a heap of sand, falls apart 
as soon as “delivered.” The impression of each is fresh, 
single, distinct, and unique—like one of nature’s creations. 
Passing inward from the language and method of these 
discourses to the thought contained in them, we are at once 
struck with its quality. There is nothing commonplace or 
stale, yet nothing labored or artificial. It is characterized by 
a child-like freshness and simplicity, and a crystalline clear- 
ness, as if gushing up from the deep wells of reflection, 
where the process of thinking has silently worked itself clear, 
and only the pellucid waters of truth and reason issue forth to 
the light. There is, moreover, an intense vitality in the 
thoughts, as if they were not mere ideas held by a loose 
adhesion to the mind, but vital convictions or faiths, a part 
of the life or soul itself that gives them forth. This vitality 
or spiritual depth and earnestness of thought which distin- 
guishes these discourses, we may have more to say upon 
hereafter. At present, we are concerned only with their in- 
tellectual qualities. And that which is preéminent here, and 
which explains, if it does not originate, all the other merits, 
is that rarest of all intellectual gifts, insighti—the power to 
see through the accidents and surroundings of a thing to its 
real essence—to apprehend and discover truth in all its 
symbols and admixtures. This, 9° Carlyle says, is the measure 
of intellectual ability. “The yified man is he who sees the 
essential point, and leaves all the rest aside as surplusage.” 
Is it a matter of language? He sees what words and symbols 
are truest and fittest to express his thought, and uses or creates 
them, leaving aside all surplus verbiage. Is it a question of 
interpretation? He sees through the letter to the spirit of the 
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author, and interprets the former by the latter, and does not 
measure the spirit by the letter. Is it a matter of doctrine? 
He discerns between what belongs to the truth, and what 
belongs merely to its symbol, and pierces at once to the heart 
of the mystery, while others are disputing about its gar- 
ments. No one can read Dr. Bushnell understandingly 
without being impressed with the conviction that he is em- 
phatically a seer, with an intellectual vision keen and pierc- 
ing beyond most men of this age; and this vision he uses 
most effectually for the discovery of truth and the detection 
of shams and sophistries, whether it be dogmas substituted 
for doctrines, or the small and sweetened decoctions of Christ- 
ianity substituted for its grand and awful mysteries, or the 
shallow reasonings of infidelity, or the practical falsehoods 
and absurdities of sin. 

We might give many instances of this power of luminous 
insight, in the sermons before us. Sometimes it appears as ar 
instantaneous gleam, a penetrating flash of thought, lighting 
up a whole territory of truth before unseen; more often as 
a steady and serene illumination, as from the interior of a 
subject, making clear all its complexities by revealing the 
one solvent and essential principle. A fine example of this— 
of discerning the one in the manifold—is seen in the sermon 
on the Hunger of the Soul, which may also serve as an 
example of the author’s method. Here the principle or 
truth announced, which he proposes to illustrate, is that a 
life separated from God is and must be a life of hunger or 
spiritual starvation. He first exhibits the grounds or reasons 
of the fact stated, viz: “that the soul is a creature that wants 
food in order to its satisfaction, as truly as the body ;” and 
that “God is the necessary nutriment 'and supply of man’s 
spiritual nature.” He then passes from the sphere of princi- 
ples and reasons into the world of human life, and considers 
the necessary hunger of a state of sin, and the tokens by 
which it is indicated; and here traces the working of this 
principle through all the manifold forms of sinful experience. 
It is seen visibly in sensuality—which he defines as “the 
endeavor to make the body receive double, so as to satisfy 
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both itself and the soul too with its pleasures.” This, too, is 
the meaning of remorse, of care, of drudgery, of ambition, 
of envy ; and lies at the root of the dissatisfaction, the un- 
easiness, the disgust, the closeness, the irritations, the jeal- 
_ ousies, the gloomy hypocondriac fears of sinful men—which 
are all so many gnawings or disturbances of hunger in the 
soul. 

It belongs to the same gift of insight, or intuitive be- 
holding of truth, which distinguishes our author, that he 
deals more in affirmation, and less in argumentation, than 
many other preachers. There is a logic in his discourses, 
but it is a spiritual rather than a formal or verbal logic—a 
logic of things, not of words. When a man sees a truth, he 
will declare it affirmatively, and with an emphasis propor- 
tioned to the clearness and strength of his vision. When he 
only tries to see it, or wishes to convince himself or others of 
its truth, he will reason and argue about it. Hence the 
prophets and inspired teachers of the Bible almost never 
employ the discursive or ratiocinative method, but their ut- 
terances are direct and bold enunciations. If the Apostle 
Paul seems an exception, it is more in form than reality, for 
the fire of his inspiration is ever bursting through and snap- 
ping the chain of his reasoning; and the truth he labors to 
utter gets delivered in spite of his logic, rather than by means 
of it. 

It is said of Newton that his mind was so far-seeing and 
clear in its intuitions, that he did not need to follow out 
the demonstrations of Euclid, but the most difficult theorems 
were self-evident to his luminous and piercing intellect. And 
what is true of some minds in respect to mathematical truth, 
is doubtless true of others in respect to moral and spiritual. 
This far-sighted faculty, which overlooks whole leagues of 
intermediate and connected truth, and sees that which others 
cannot see except through successive stages of thought and 
reasoning, this of course exposes the superior mind to the 
charge of obscurity or transcendentalism from the inferior 
and short-sighted multitude. But wisdom is justified of her 
children, and what they see not now, they shall see hereafter. 
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Much of the obscurity which has been complained of in 
Dr. Bushnell’s writings, and which has been absurdly at- 
tributed to his language, belongs simply to the distance of 
the thought or truth he expresses beyond the ordinary ken, 
or at least habitual range of most thinkers of the present 
day ; and to the fact that he gives the results of his thought 
without the process. Doubtless most of the honest opposition 
he has encountered would have been forestalled had he 
introduced the “argument” for his discourses before, instead 
of after their publication; in a word, if he had descended 
from his elevation as a seer, and put himself on a level 
with others as a reasoner. 

Now we are upon the subject, we will mention here another 
principle which may explain much of the misunderstanding 
encountered by Dr. Bushnell in some of his former publica- 
tions; and that is the fact that his intellect and thought 
is of a distinct genus from that which characterizes New 
England divines generally, and is represented in New England 
theology. Not only is it true that some minds can see further 
than others, or discern intuitively what these can only arrive 
at by inference and reasoning, but what is a truth to one mind 
is often no truth to another—not through defect of intellectual 
capacity but of that mental structure, or constitutional habit 
and quality of thought necessary to diseern it. We doubt if 
Aristotle understood, or could understand, the philosophy and 
ideas of Plato, simply because the type and structure of his 
mind was not adapted to receive them. So also, one whose 
mind is cast in the mold of Aristotle, i. e., one in whom the 
discursive or logical faculty is predominant, cannot understand 
an idealist, or one whose reason and mode of thinking is of 
the intuitive order. On this principle is to be explained the 
origin and irreconcilable conflict of many of the schools of 
theology, as e. g., those of Luther and Calvin, of Augustinian- 
ism and Pelagianism. It is the old dispute between realism 
and nominalism transferred to the field of theology and Chris 
tian doctrine. Coleridge speaks of a philosophic conscious- 
ness lying behind or beyond the ordinary consciousness, which 
must be imparted or awakened before one can be a philoso- 
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pher. And St. Paul declares an analogous fact when he says 
that “the natural man discerneth not the things of the Spirit 
of God, neither can he know them because they are spiritu- 
ally discerned.” The recognition of this principle would save 
many fruitless controversies and much theological odium. 

A last characteristic of these discourses, which is first in 
point of value, and most of all essential to a sermon, is their 
spirituality. And by this we mean that quality which nei- 
ther nature, nor art, nor genius can supply; which can come 
only from the spirit of a man in communion with the Spirit 
of God. Of course, more is implied in this than the mere 
intellect or natural understanding working out its own mental 
processes. In the first place, the subject matter of discourse, 
divine truth, is something given or revealed by the Spirit, and 
could never have been discovered or reasoned oat by the 
mind alone. Then the true knowledge, and so the unfolding 
of this truth is, if we are to believe the scripture, not a 
natural, but a spiritual discernment; one, that is, which the 
Divine Spirit is active in producing, as well as the human. 
In other words, the truth which the spiritual man receives and 
gives forth is inspired truth,—inspired not simply in its first 
revelation and as it was written down by holy men of old,— 
but inspired in its ingress through the letter or symbol into 
the mind that really discerns it; inspired also in its egress 
through the regenerated faculties and God-assisted utterance 
of the preacher. 

In claiming for our author this high distinction of a real, 
not technical, inspiration, we assert no more than what every 
preacher should possess, in virtue of his calling, but which 
few, alas, manifest. There is a sham spirituality common in 
the pulpit as well as elsewhere, which consists in the abundant 
use of religious terms and phrases, and is cheaply acquired 
by a familiarity with the words of revelation, but which as 
used are manifestly emptied of all spiritual meaning; which 
correspond to no reality perceived without or experienced 
within. This is mere cant,—an inspiration of the letter, not of 
the spirit. 

The spirituality which pervades these sermons is the 
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product and effluence of a real inspiration. It is felt in the 
tone and quality of the thought, in the freshness and freedom 
and amplitude of the truth here brought in contact with the 
soul, or rather into whose sphere the soul itself is lifted. This 
truth is manifestly drawn not out of the words or letter of 
scripture,—which is all that logic or the logical understand- 
ing can deal with—but from the infinite spiritual region 
beyond, to which the words of the Bible are but windows or 
inlets. The impression of the reader is like that of breathing 
a mountain air under the open sky, where the atmosphere 
and the prospect are free and unlimited, and is in blissful 
contrast with that oppressive feeling of closeness and restric- 
tion which is felt in breathing the unventilated thoughts and 
brain-spun reasonings of many preachers. 

It is demonstrated especially in those enlarged and more 
spiritual conceptions of Christian doctrine that here find 
utterance; truths hid in the Bible as life in the seed, but 
hitherto hindered from growing, or distorted from their full 
and free development by the narrow restrictions and overly- 
ing interpretations of a scholastic theology. These truths 
having first burst their imprisonment in the soul of a Chris- 
tian experience, have grown into new forms and conceptions 
in the mind of our author, and are given forth not as specu- 
lations which his own reason has constructed, but as vital 
truths revealed by the Spirit through the word, and appre- 
hended by faith through the single eye of a purged and 
enlightened understanding. . 


We were prepared to give, in this Article, what we deemed 
the most important part of our task, a review of the subject 
matter of these discourses. Our plan embraced an extended 
and critical review of some particular sermons, and we in- 
tended to give, in connection, a few quotations of passages 
which we had marked as specially deserving of consideration. 
But we find that the space which had been allotted to us is 
filled, and at the risk of seeming to present to our readers 
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what we regard as very incomplete, and what they perhaps 
may consider very unsatisfactory, we are obliged to desist. 
We were quite desirous of showing what manner of stones 
and buildings were here in this living temple of Christian 
thought and doctrine. 

We must, however, rest satisfied, with a simple expression of 
our conviction that these sermons rank with the very best that 
have ever been written. For power and freedom of concep- 
tion, for boldness and truth of description, and for the energy 
and earnestness and mingled pathos of the spirit by which 
they are characterized, as a whole, they are not surpassed in 
the range of pulpit eloquence. 

We must say, again, that we feel that we have done but 
imperfect justice to the book, and to the man whose noble 
and sanctified genius is here but partially revealed. Of the 
latter, we may not now speak as we would, or declare our 
whole faith in the preéminent value of his writings, and the 
place he and they are destined to hold in the future estima- 
tion of mankind. 
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Articte V.—JAMES G. PERCIVAL. 


Poems. By James G. Percrvat. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
(In Press.) 


A new edition of the poems of James Gates Percival, an- 
nounced as soon to appear from the press of those Boston 
booksellers and poet-publishers, Messrs. Ticknor & Fields,* 
suggests to us the putting in execution of a purpose which we 
have for some time entertained, of presenting our readers with 
a brief account of his life, in connection with some criticisms 
upon his poetry. 

A former number of the New Englander + contains an elabo- 
rate review of Percival’s poetry, prepared by one who was 
eminently fitted for the task—the late Erasmus North, M. D., 
his personal friend. In that review, reference is made particu- 
larly to his more recent productions. It seems fitting that we 
should now take a broader view of all that he has written, 
and that the Article on Hillhouse, which appeared in the No- 
vember Number for 1858, should be followed by another upon 
Percival, who was his contemporary, who was for many years 
a resident with him of New Haven, and who displayed 
throughout his life, under very different circumstances, no less 
genius and passion forsong. We are aware of the delicacy of 
the task we take upon ourselves, and of the difficulty of doing full 
justice to the theme; yet desiring to contribute our offering at 
the shrine of an acknowledged great, though at times misrep- 
resented genius, we seek to set the poet in asomewhat different 
light before the world from that in which he has been too often 
viewed, and thus to render a service to the cause of literature 
and humanity. 





*The volume of Percival’s poems, here referred to, not having as yet been 
published, our references in this Article must be to such pieces as have already 
been given to the public in the older editions. 

+ New Englander, Jan. 1844. 
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Apart from the interest which the public always feel in 
those who have made themselves distinguished by their lit- 
erary pursuits, this interest in the present instance is increased 
by the extraordinary character of the individual who is the 
subject of these remarks. That countenance, cadaverons, 
sallow, intellectual, unearthly in its expression, with an aspect 
of late years greatly dejected, the frontispiece to a head Shakes- 
pearean in its conformation, with its strongly marked physiog- 
nomy, and eyes blue, “ all pupil,” lustrous, prominent, “ wild 
with the fires of genius,” whose lineaments once seen could 
never be forgotten—that form, tall, bending, enveloped in a 
thread-bare cloak fluttering in the breeze, haunting bookstores 
or wandering by woods and streams or traversing mountains 
and prairies, engrossed in scientific labors, painfully seeking 
to elude observation, has at length disappeared from view. 
By these outward tokens was revealed to the world the spirit 
of one of the most pure intellects that has ever worn the garb 
of humanity—whose departure is a loss alike to science and 
to poetry—who combined in himself almost contradictory at- 
tributes—the physician, poet, geographer, geologist, botanist, 
naturalist, philosopher, philologist, linguist—the truly univer- 
sal genius! Such was James G. Percival. 

Though only a comparatively short time has elapsed since 
the poet’s decease, the notice taken of that event in the public 
journals ; the multitude of statements and anecdotes published 
in relation to the incidents of his literary career; and the 
inquiries respecting the history of his life, and lis intellectual 
and social habits, made from time to time, within our knowl- 
edge, of one* who has deferred to us a task which more prop- 
erly belongs to himself,—evince the desire of the public to 
know more about a man, who was regarded by some as a 
sort of visionary or misanthrope, whose verses, so much ad- 
mired by the generation that is passing away, yet retain their 
hold upon the popular mind, and are still ranked with the 
productions of the best of our American poets. It seems 





* Rev. Royal Robbins, long a resident in the native parish of the poet, and 
contemporary with him. 
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proper that this desire, so natural on the part of the public, 
should be gratified. 

The late Dr. North, of whom we have already made men- 
tion, formerly instructor in elocution in Yale College, had in 
’ preparation a history of the poet’s early life; but its pub- 
lication has been prevented by the untimely death of the 
biographer. The reading public have, we doubt not, lost an 
interesting volume, and the true history of Percival’s life is 
yet to be written. We regret to say, that a good deal which 
has been published respecting Percival is the result of preju- 
dice or misconception. We have derived our knowledge in 
regard to him from authentic sources; a portion of it is indeed 
matter of personal recollection and of information gathered in 
the early home of the poet. 

We must allude, in this connection, to the typographical 
appearance of this edition of Percival’s poems, which 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields propose to give us. We understand 
that for the first time the poetry of Percival is to-be enshrined 
in acasket worthy of it. A late writer has said: “Of his poet- 
ical reputation, Dr. Percival took no care. If he had man- 
aged his productions with a tithe of the art possessed by some 
of his Parnassian brethren, he might have acquired money, 
as well as fame, by his writings. Had he studied the secrets 
of hot-press and embellishment, of cream-colored paper laid 
between drab covers, or been familiar with the effects of “ blue 
and gold” in giving popularity to inspiration, Percival would 
have become a favorite, and the favor of the people would 
have reacted on his selection of topics, and familiarized his 
style. Those few poems of his in which he treated of com- 
mon and domestic subjects find a universal acceptance with 
the lovers of poetry, and all of them deserve a far larger pop- 
ularity than they enjoy.” Had Dr. Percival himself foreseen 
the fame which awaited his productions in this age of the 
world—that they would attain to the honor of an edition in 
blue and gold, which custom just now has made a sort of 
test of popularity for works of this kind—it might have gone 
as far as any external circumstance could go, to remove the 
cloud of despondency which overhung his mind for the greater 
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part of his life; and have reconciled him to the misfortune 
of temporary oblivion and neglect. 

The homes and haunts of genius have always an interest 
to the reflecting and philosophic mind. In the case of indi- 
viduals thus gifted, a sort of sacredness attaches to their 
names and memories, and to their earthly habitations. We 
are subdued by the influence of the genius loci, and bow 
with involuntary homage to the home where genius first 
saw the light, the scenes associated with its choicest produc- 
tions, or familiar with its daily presence, or the tomb where 
its ashes are deposited. We linger with awe and reverence, 
for instance, by Shakespeare’s home at Stratford-upon-Avon ; 
the several dwellings inhabited by Milton, the house where 
he was born in Bread street, London, the mansion where 
he wrote Paradise Lost, at Chalfont; Wordsworth’s poet- 
residence at Rydal Mount; Burns’s cottage in Ayrshire; 
Petrarch’s villa at Vaucluse; Dante’s home at Florence, and 
his tomb at Ravenna; and Cowper’s retreat at Olney. It 
is the prerogative of genius, itself immortal, to give immor- 
tality to the scenes by which it is surrounded, infusing its 
own nature into the objects which meet its daily vision, and 
becoming a part and parcel of them. 

An English writer, William Howitt, has published a work 
in which the “Homes and Haunts” of the British poets 
have been described with a fidelity and accuracy which, 
as gratifying the natural curiosity of the public mind to 
know more about the life of individuals eminent for their 
talents or genius, with whose writings they have become 
familiar, has been well received on both sides of the At- 
lantic. The same plan has been adopted in regard 1o some 
of our American authors, and the embellishments of art 
have been added to the charms of literature. The result 
has been a production which has not lacked for abundance 
of readers. The American mind has in this and other ways 
become familiarized with the habitations of Irving, Haw- 
thorne, Bryant, Longfellow, Dana, Willis, and many others, 
which with their surroundings have been pictured to the eye 
and to the mind with rare fidelity and beauty. The early home 
of Percival, for the same reasons, has to us something of this 
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same interest which we feel for “Sunny Side,” “ Idlewild,” 
and “Sachem’s Wood.” 

The influence, also, of natural scenery upon the poetic 
feeling, is very great, and is by no means to be omitted in 
considering the elements of a poet’s education—indeed, it 
forms one of its principal ingredients. The objects of sub- 
limity and beauty, with which a youthful poet has daily 
contact, give a coloring to the features of his soul, and in- 
sensibly but powerfully affect his whole character. “ Milton 
wrote his L’Allegro at Forest Hill, Oxford; and the beauty 
and scenery of that immortal poem was borrowed from the 
picturesque landscapes of its neighborhood.” A description 
of the home where the youth of Percival was spent will not 
then be uninteresting. We know it well, and have often 
passed it, and with a feeling of peculiar reverence as the 
spot where this marvelous genius spent a portion of his 
earlier days. Itis situated in Kensington, a parish of Ber- 
lin,* in the state of Connecticut—a town of moderate local 
limits, but possessing features of rare beauty, such as are to 
be found, perhaps, in few other towns of New England. 

The house itself is a plain wooden building, bordering 
close on the street, at present and for some time past exter- 
nally uninviting from its dingy aspect. It is situated in a 
romantic region—near at hand is the parish church, rendered 
attractive by the shade of old trees of buttonwood and oak, 
standing on an elevated site, conspicuous the whole country 
round—in front of the house, over the way, is an orchard 
slope, and around it are patches of cultivated ground. In 
sight, at a few miles distant, and on the southeast, rises Mount 
Lamentation, stretching to the south, memorable for the 
mournful legendt+ connected with its history, which its name 





* Berlin has been the birth-place of quite a number of individuals who have 
been eminent in various departments of literature and science. Among these 
may be mentioned Prof. E. A. Andrews, lately deceased, distinguished for his 
high classical attainments; and the author of the well known Latin Grammar 
and Dictionary, and various other works. Prof. Charles Hooker, of Yale 
College; also, the two Burritts—Elijah H. Burritt, the mathematician and 
astronomer, and Elihu Burritt, better known as the “learned blacksmith.” 

+ Reference is here made to the traditionary account, in the early period of the 
country, of the supposed loss of Mr. Chester, of Wethersfield, on this mountain. 
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commemorates ; and still nearer, on the west, is Southington 
Mountain; while extending southward are the Blue Hills, 
with their soft and varied outline. In the immediate vicinity, 
overlooking the house, is a rounded hill of considerable eleva- 
tion, bearing the not very euphonious name of “ Turkey Hill,” 
from the top of which can be seen a wide country around, 
with its villages and spires. Farm houses are scattered every- 
where among the neighboring eminences and in the valley; 
below is a beautiful sheet of water which turns several mills in 
its progress, then dashes over the rocks with a picturesque 
descent, and winds among green meadows, whose murmur- 
ing voice soothes the ear—the whole presenting a panorama 
of peculiar beauty, attractive alike to the poet’s pen or the 
painter’s pencil. 

In a poem under the title, “On viewing, one summer 
evening, the house of my birth, in a state of desertion,” the 
poet has presented this picture of it, among others of a touch- 
ing nature: 

“Down a glen, where half unseen, 
Banked with turf of deepest green, 
Flowed a winding rill along, 
Tinkling like the milk maid’s song ; 
Where the moon’s reflected ray 
Smiling on the surface lay, 

Seeming to sleep in soft repose, 

Like morning dew-drops on the rose ; 
Where the evening splendors fade 

In the maple’s quiet shade ; 

Lonely, desolate appears, 

Pale as in the vale of years, 

The mansion* where my infant eye 
First saw the rocks, the woods, the sky. 
O! it was a lovely sight, 

Though obscured by shades of night; 
And though the ivy-mantled wall 

At intervals was heard to fall, 
Breaking with faintly rattling sound 
The quiet hush that reigned around.” 





* The poet is supposed to refer toa house in his native place, many years 
since removed from sight, and which may possibly have been the house of his 
birth; but his youth, so far as appears, was passed in the home we have'at-— 
tempted to describe above. 
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In the parish whose name we have given above, James 
Gates Percival was born Sept. 15, 1795. His father* was a 
respectable physician in the place, and commanded an exten- 
sive practice. He died in possession of a handsome estate. 
The poet’s mother,t from whom he inherited his peculiar 
temperament and probably his poetical genius, was a woman 
“by nature of a delicate and susceptible organization,” and 
endowed with good qualities of intellect and heart. The 
name of his paternal ancestor, Percival, seems to connect 
him with an honorable descent in English history, and we 
have heard an intimation of the kind from one of the poet’s 
family. But however this may be, genius is higher than any 
accident of birth or lineage; and the God-given instincts of 
the poet, with a kingly patent derived from nature herself, 
transcends every earthly pedigree. The family consisted of 
four children—three sons, and a daughter.t Of the sons,§$ 
James was the second, and was remarkable for his precocious 
talent and amiable disposition. ‘ From his cradle he was a 
fondling of nature. His carliest joy was to hold converse 
with the mysterious whisperings of the forest ; to gaze on the 
grand old trees, and read the records of centuries in their tall 
and rugged majesty. Possessed by a distressing diffidence 
and sensibility to suffering from the harshness of his fellows, 
his delight was to climb the rude familiar granite of his 
native hills, and to travel with his eye along the distant line 
of azure mountains that bounded the scope of vision, and 
prisoned in their embracing circuit as quiet and as sweet a 
scene of pastoral beauty as ever lived in fancy’s dreams.” 
His preparation for college was made under private instruc- 
tion. One who was his teacher describes him as he was at 
the age of sixteen, in his family, as “a fair and pleasant 





* Dr. Percival died at the age of forty, when James was between eleven and 
twelve years old. 

+ Mrs. Percival’s maiden name was Elizabeth Hart. After the death of Dr. 
Percival, she married for her second husband Mr. Samuel Porter, of Berlin. 

t The daughter died at the age of seventeen years. 

§ Edwin Percival, the eldest son, was known as a portrait painter. He in- 
herited the constitutional traits of the family. His death occurred several years 
since. Oswin Percival, the youngest brother, is still living 
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youth, delicate in his complexion, rather shy and retiring, 
soft and lisping in his conversation, neat and beautiful in 
his dress, gentle in his manners, lovely in his whole de- 
portment.”’ His peculiar disposition, it would seem, won 
the affections of those who had the care of him; while his 
mental troubles at this time increased the sympathy which 
was otherwise felt for him. The same instructor further 
remarks concerning him: “ He was delicate in his feelings, 
sensitive to any impropriety, quick to discern and very ready 
to feel every kindness. * * * He was not so well fitted for 
college as some of his companions; but the defect was owing 
to his youth and to his not having been thoroughly introduced 
into the specific and minute things of the Latin Grammar— 
but his industry, keenness and retentiveness, soon made the 
ground all clear, and made him one of the most accurate and 
able linguists in the United States. He was a youth of great 
inquisitiveness and observation.” 

This is not the first time that precocious intellect has 
evinced its peculiar bent*—has preferred Shakespeare and 
Milton to Virgil and Horace, and instead of following the 
routine of prescribed tasks by digging into Latin or Greek 
roots, has chosen to indulge its own fancies and pen English 
stanzas. The latter we believe to have been the early course 
of Percival, to an uncommon extent. The observation we 
have cited above respecting the want of specific study, is the 
more remarkable as made respecting him who afterwards 
became so eminent in almost every branch of learning. The 
circumstance that excellence in a particular department is 
sometimes an after growth, is illustrated by the well known 
anecdote related of Daniel Webster, who, on his first atternpt 





* It is related of the French tragic poet, Racine, that having found the Greek 
remance of the Loves of Theogene and Charicles, he read it eagerly, when Claude 
Lancelot, his instructor, animated by that indiscreet and inconsiderate zeal which 
overshoots its mark, snatched the volume away from him, and threw it into the 
fire. A second copy having shared the same fate, the young man bought 
a third, and, having learned its contents by heart, carried it to Lancelot, saying, 
“You can burn that too like the others.”"—Notice sur la vie et les ouvrages de 
Racine. Vol. I, p. 6. 
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at declamation as a school exercise, to his own mortification 
and disappointment failed utterly in the performance, and was 
encouraged only by the friendly voice of his instructor to 
renew the effort. This was the history of one, who became 
in later years the illustrious orator and eloquent defender 
of the constitution. Certain it is, in the instance of Percival, 
the-seed sown fell at length into no unproductive soil, the 
fruits of which, as the result of unwearied and successful cul- 
ture, were afterwards given to the world, in the most finished 
of his productions—the “Classic Melodies.” The truth seems 
to be, what has already been referred to, he was receiving an 
education from the scenes of nature around him, and from the 
circumstances in which he was placed in life, higher than that 
to be derived from any human teachers. In relation to his 
peculiar temperament, the teacher above quoted goes on to 
remark : “In this delicacy of mind lies the secret of that ascetic 
character which grew upon him all the way—which made 
him shrink from the roughness of a rushing world—which 
made him appear as if he had become disgusted with human 
society—which notwithstanding the exquisite tenderness of 
his works, gave a cynical tinge to some of his poetry, which 
sometimes drove him almost to desperation; which was 
worthy to awaken the tenderest sympathy of all his acquaint- 
ance, instead of bringing upon him the reproach of eccen- 
tricity that he could so ill bear, augmenting the disease of his 
soul continually as he passed on, and which finally, as I feel, 
urged him out of life.” 

Another circumstance which had by far a more important 
influence upon him, in determining the character of his career, 
may be mentioned here. Different versions have been given 
of the story, some of which as published have been erroneous; 
perhaps it is not possible at present to ascertain the whole 
truth in the matter. Delicacy in regard to the living might 
incline us to withhold our pen; as, however, it has already 
appeared in print, a brief allusion to it seems necessary as 
an elucidation of what was mysterious in Percival’s history. 

A writer in the North British Review, in a notice of 
Wordsworth, remarks as follows: “In the life of every man 
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distinguished for what is called intensity of character, there 
will certainly be found some sore biographical circumstance— 
some fact deeper and more momentous than all the rest— 
some strictly historical source of melancholy, that must be 
discovered and investigated, if we would comprehend his 
ways. Man comes intd the world regardless and unformed ; 
and, although, in his gradual progress through it he neces- 
sarily acquires, by the mere use of his senses, and by communi- 
cation with others, a multitudinous store of impressions and 
convictions, yet, if there is to be anything specific and 
original in his life, this, it would seem, can only be preduced 
by the operation upon him of some one overbearing accident 
or event, that, rousing him to new wakefulness, and evok- 
ing all that is latent in his nature, shall. bind those impres- 
sions and convictions in a mass together, breathe through 
them the stern element of personal concern, and impart to 
them its seal and pressure. The experiences that most com- 
monly perform this great function in the lives of men are 
those of friendship and love. The power of love to rouse 
men to larger and more fervid views of nature has been 
celebrated since the beginning of time. A man that has once 
undergone love’s sorrow in any extreme degree is by that 
fact reduced at once and forever to the melancholy side of 
things; he becomes alive to the gloomy in nature and to the 
miserable in life; and by one stupendous resumption, as it 
were, of stars, clouds, trees, and flowers into his own pained 
being, like an old coinage requiring re-issue, he realizes how 
it is that all creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now.” What was not true of Wordsworth was true 
of Percival. 

The following account of the incident referred to in the 
life of Percival, we take from the Editor’s Table of the 
Knickerbocker, quoting it rather for the sake of correcting 
some of what we deem to be its erroneous statements, by the 
insertion of an account from another pen, than as endorsing 
the authenticity of the entire narrative. ‘ Percival still pos- 
sessed one chord of feeling which had as yet found no sym- 
pathy with an outward manifestation of beauty. The ten- 
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derest yearning of his heart was still unsatisfied. His ruling 
passion still slumbered, like a locked and wave-covered pearl 
in its briny bed. He fitted for college with his village pastor, 
and while quietly pursuing his studies became the victim of an 
attachment that proved the bane of his life. The object of his 
budding desires was the daughter of his'venerable teacher. * * 
The fascination of her presence quickly won him from his com- 
mon thoughts and his common joys. * * But his love 
was timid and tender as a violet which the sun at first dazzles 
and gladdens, afterward withers and dries up. Yet he loved her 
passionately, utterly, worshipingly. * * * In the still and 
holy night he marked the star that she gazed upon and made 
it the cynosure of his heart’s idolatry. He followed her to the 
grove that she haunted and there mingled the sobs of his pas- 
sion with the soughing of the winds. He found out her secret 
glen, and her grot, and privily festooned the one with the 
richest flowers that gemmed the other. But did he reveal his 
passion? No; not he. Did he not breathe it to the one he 
loved? Not even to her. He hoarded it up in his sealed and 
silent bosom, trembling like a captive dove, even when he 
named it to his own thoughts.” 

The following, in regard to which we place great confidence, 
seems to be.a more satisfactory account of this passage in the 
poet’s life. About this time he was frequently in the so- 
ciety of a beautiful and accomplished young lady in the neigh- 
borhood ; he botanized with her in the fields, and poetized 
with her in the library, and at last thought himself in love. 
Months thus ran pleasantly on, when one day he made up his 
mind to give her a delicate hint of his condition. He did so, 
I believe, in verse. The lady replied in plain prose, that she 
was engaged, and speedily to be married! The poet came to 
the conclusion that this was a deceitful world, and wrote 
Byronic verses.”* 





* The following is a specimen of the breathings of his passion : 


The morn is blinking o’er the hills 
With softened light and colors gay ; 
Through grove and valley sweetly trills 

The melody of early day; 
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The young lady, the reputed object of his affection, as we 
have good reason to believe, was not the daughter of his vil- 
lage pastor; and though, like Burns’s Highland Mary, she 
may live in the strains of the poet, it would seem that she is 
little accountable for the effect produced on him, by her ac- 
ceptance of the hand of another, in fulfilling her engagement. 

Percival graduated from Yale College in 1815, and was dis- 
tinguished at this period for his scholarship and poetical 
compositions. In a desponding state of mind occasioned by 
the disappointment of his life-hope, he hurried to the South, 
and there, doubtless, sought the excitements and the interest of 
new scenes to expel the gloom within. Whether it was owing 
to this circumstance, or to the peculiar sensitiveness of his 
organization, or to the influence of circumstances around 
him, or to all of these combined, Percival thenceforth shunned 
female society, and continued an ascetic to the end of his life. 
He was never married. 

In 1820, the degree of M. D. was conferred upon him ; but 
he manifested little desire to pursue medicine as a profession.* 
His taste and his destiny led him chiefly to the cultivation of 
literary and scientific pursuits. Before this period he had 
acquired a degree of celebrity, unusual for one so young, by 
the production of several poems, the earliest of which appears 
to have been written when he was seventeen years old. 
Among these poems is included “ Zamor,” a tragedy, com- 
posed as an exercise for Commencement at college and spoken 
on the stage, and afterwards published in a revised form. The 
volume which contains this drama and several other pieces, 
among which was the first part of “ Prometheus,” appeared -in 
1820. This was followed in 1822 by the first number of a 





The dewy roses blooming fair 
Glitter around her father’s ha,’ 

But still, my Mary is not there— 
The fairest rose is far awa’. 


* Percival once intimated to a friend, thet President Dwight truly read his char- 
acter, as was evident from a remark which that eminent teacher made to him at 
the time of his leaving college. It was in substance this—‘ Percival, you must 
engage insome active employment, or you are a ruined man.” 
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series of poems entitled “Clio.” At a somewhat later period, 
appeared a second number of Clio, as also “ Prometheus,” 
in a second part—the longest of his poetical works. A large 
octavo volume, containing his select pieces, was publish- 
ed in New York in 1824, and afterwards was republished in 
London. In 1824, Dr. Percival received the appointment of 
Professor of chemistry in the Military Academy at West Point, 
and subsequently he held the office of surgeon in the United 
States army at Boston. But this mode of life was so little 
congenial to his taste, that he soon abandoned it, and devoted 
himself to the more quiet pursuits of the poet and scholar. 
His sensitiveness so gained upon him at this period as to lead 
him, for the most part, to shrink from public duties and to 
decline active employments. While in Boston he edited a 
work entitled “Elegant Extracts,” which consisted both of 
prose and verse. For this service he was liberally rewarded by 
a gentleman of that city. Dr. Percival by his regular and ac- 
ceptable contributions to the poetical department of the Bos- 
ton Literary Gazette, added materially to his fame as a poet. 
In 1825, he was appointed to deliver a poem before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society at New Haven, which was an acceptable 
offering to the lovers of poetry. He had previously delivered 
before the same society (September 10th, 1822,) an oration on 
“Some of the Moral and Political Truths to be derived from 
the Study of History.” 

In 1827, Dr. Percival was employed to assist in the revision 
of the manuscript of Webster’s large dictionary, and not long 
after this he published a translation of Malte Brun’s geogra- 
phy. In 1835, he was appointed to make a survey of the 
geology of the state of Connecticut, a report of which was 
published in 1842, characterized as “a work distinguished for 
its great learning and research, but which was defective in 
method and in distinctness of practical application.” An an- 
ecdote is told of the poet here which we will repeat, as illus- 
trating, in this connection, one phase of his character. It is 
from a public journal, and is as follows. “The law contempiat- 
ing the survey, provided that the geologist should receive his 
remuneration after he had made his report and it had been ap- 
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proved by the governor. Percival waited upon Governor 
Ellsworth with the report, and was very courteously received. 
The governor took the report and promised to give it his im- 
mediate attention, and when he had examined it, as the law 
required, would make the necessary requisition if it were satis- 
factory. Percival rolled up the report and withdrew. He 
insisted that neither the governor nor any one else was com- 
petent to pass upon the merits of his report, and he would not 
submit to the indignity. He was desperately in want of the 
money that the report would bring him, but he would not take 
iton such conditions. Some of his friends finally procured the 
report from him by an innocent stratagem, and it received of 
course the formal approbation of the governor, who admitted 
his incompetence to revise a geological work of Dr. Percival, 
but was too good an officer not to yield due obedience to the 
law.” 





* In further illustration of the history of this geological survey of the state of 
Connecticut by Percival, we give here an extract from a sprightly letter of 
Richard §, Willis, Esq. which was published sometime ago in the ‘‘ Musical Worid.” 

“ The Connecticut legislature (composed, like most of our state legislatures, very 
much of practical working men, farmers and others from the country) wished to 
know the geological resources of the state. An appropriation was made. Perci- 
val was appointed. His was not a mind for a superficial investigation of things. 
Unfortunately, the legislature expected only a superficial view—at least, a very 
brief, practical report of the available state resources. This might have been all 
that was necessary, but practical men, and men devoted to the high interests of 
science, take a very different view of things. Percival formed his plan for this 
survey. It was a remarkable one. Those who have seen a Virginia fence can 
have a tolerably clear idea of his plan; for in the manner that such a fence tra- 
verses a field, he proposed to traverse the state—with this difference, however, 
that whereas a Virginia fence does not return and take the other angle, Percival’s 
plan did. In fact beginning at a corner of the state, he was to trace over its 
entire expanse a double Virginia fence, of which the following array of x’s may 
convey some faint idea: 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXAXXXXXXXXXKXEX 


“‘ By this plan, he subsequently told me, there was scarcely a spot in the state, 
which he had not either passed over, or been within a reasonable distance of. 

“Percival, at the start, bought him a horse to help him trace this Virginia 
fence. But he soon found this impracticable, inasmuch as drawing direct lines 
over a state is not exactly a horseback road. So he betook himself wholly to 
pedestrianism. He had, throughout, the strangest adventures. The country far- 
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On another occasion, the following circumstance, showing a 
characteristic feature of the poet, occurred. “A friend no- 
ticed that the cap, which had so long peered above the cloak 
in which the Doctor enveloped himself was becoming alto- 
gether too shabby, and left word with a hatter on the main 
street to present him with a more appropriate, though less 
poetical covering. In the most delicate way possible, the 
shopman intimated to the poet that any hat on the counter 
was at his service—but the poet turned on his heel with con- 





mers hunted the strange looking man off their places as a vagabond. Who could 
suspect that under that old rusty glazed cap, there was such an imposing head? 
or that such faded garments could cover an intellectual giant and a remarkable 
man? But his experience very soon taught him one truth—that it was useless at 
night to ask for hospitality at the mansions of the rich, In the humble cottages 
of the poor he was always sure of a welcome. 

“Time wore on, and the period had expired when the report was to be made. 
It was farfrom being ready. Another appropriation was unwillingly made. The 
second period expired, and still the report was not ready. The legislature then 
took it upon themselves to pass upon Percival (it is said) a vote of censure. 

“To a man of Percival’s intellectual pride, this must have been exceedingly 
galling. One could not be surprised if it stung him to the quick: or that he re- 
coiled at it as though stung by an adder. 

“A long difficulty ensued. Percival had accumulated enormous materials. 
The collected specimens nearly filled a room. A full report, voluminous as it 
might have been, would have proved an invaluable and remarkable work of a 
great geologist. But finally, a condensed, and to Percival doubtless, unsatisfactory 
report, was made. 

“This experience must have injured Percival, and driven him to the extreme 
of seclusion again—and of poverty. 

“We do not know whether it was before or after this incident, that his friends, 
desirous of aiding him, are said to have made that proposal, the result of which was 
so half laughable and half serious, He was to lecture to a class of young ladies 
ina school, His excessive and morbid sensitiveness immediately started a diffi- 
culty. How could he face those young ladies? The expedient was finally adopted 
that he should not face them, 

“Now young girls have a very strong and no doubt highly censurable proclivity 
to mirthfulness, (!) and, unaccustomed to being lectured to from behind, they 
could not sufficiently repress their spirits. The result may easily be guessed : the 
lectures were abruptly terminated. 

“True or not, this related incident shows how difficult it is to do aught for one 
in whom the w ord is so interested, and for whom it would fain do so much. 
With the simplicity, and earnestness, and confidingness of a child to those whom 
he momentarily trusted, Percival had the proud, and lofty, and inaccessible hauteur 
of an intellectual prince, to the world at large.” 
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tempt. He would never accept a pecuniary favor of any de- 
scription. Being at one time somewhat embarrassed by his 
expenditures on his books, some of his friends made up a 
purse of fourteen hundred dollars which they tendered him 
to relieve his difficulties. He would only accept it as a loan, 
and not only insisted upon giving security, but actually gave 
it in a mortgage on his library, from which his friends were 
ultimately reimbursed, principal and interest.” 

We will add, for the sake of illustrating the personal ap- 
pearance and habits of Dr. Percival, the relation of an incident 
which fell under the observation of a gentleman who met him 
while he was making his geological tour. ‘In one of our 
customary walks we met with an individual whose aspect, 
from his occasional wildness of mien, as well as singular dress, 
attracted our attention. He was clad in an old frock coat, 
buttoned up to the chin; on his head was a straw hat which 
looked as if it had been tanned by exposure to the storms of a 
century, furrowed with seams and somewhat the worse for 
wear ; the rest of his apparel beneath appeared to consist of a 
rough coarse pair of pantaloons and boots of a similar quality ; 
while from his pocket projected the handle of ahammer. We 
had met the poet before, but under different circumstances, 
and were by no means prepared to recognize him in the 
strange form before us, although it could not be denied that 
his dress, while somewhat rusty, was appropriate to his voca- 
tion. There was only time for us to be informed that it was 
Percival, when before we could venture a closer observation, he 
had passed from sight.” 

In 1843 appeared at New Haven Dr. Percival’s last pub- 
lished volume of poetical productions, entitled “The Dream 
of a Day,” and other poems, including “ Classic Melodies.” In 
1854, he was appointed state geologist of Wisconsin, and pub- 
lished his report on that survey in Jan. 1855. It was while 
engaged in his arduous labors in that field in preparing his 
second report, his health gave way, and after a gentle decline 
he breathed his last. This event occurred at Hazel Green, 
Wisconsin, May 2, 1856. He was therefore sixty-one years 
old, within a few months. The announcement of the event 
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occurring, as it did, at a distance from his home, in the vigor 
of his faculties, in the field of his labors, was received with 
profound sensation throughout the country. Public bodies as 
well as private citizens united in their testimonials of sorrow, 
at the unexpected and melancholy bereavement. 

At the May monthly meeting of the executive committee 
of the Wisconsin State Historical Society, Mr. Calkins, in an- 
nouncing the event in an address to the president, made -the 
following among other remarks. “Ihave been requested to 
announce in appropriate terms, the painful intelligence of the 
death of James G. Percival, a name which should be preserved 
in the memorials of this society, and an event to which is due 
the most solemn forms of private and public grief. In his 
mature age, in the ripeness of his fame, with his honors thick 
upon him—a noble man—of an imperial race—has passed to 
his long home. * * * Dr. Percival was a man of vast 
learning. His researches had extended into almost every field 
of literature and science. * * He was a pioneer in Ameri- 
can lettersandstudy. * * * None buta poet can know the 
anguish that tortures a poet’s heart. Noné but a poet can know 
the beauties and delights that intermit his torture—the ex- 
tremes of his grief and gladness—the glimmer or the gloom 
in which his spirit reposes. His is the vision, the joy and the 
sorrow with which no stranger intermeddlethh * * * 
Around the tombs of such as he, it is no weakness to mourn. 
Nor do we mourn alone. Wherever science has a devotee or 
learning is reverenced, the death of Percival has been felt as a 
personal calamity. And a grander chorus of sorrow than 
ours will ascend. Grander forms will bow and swell the pro- 
found lament.” 

From this brief notice of the life of Percival, we turn to a 
consideration of his poetry—indeed, the two are so insepera- 
bly connected that we cannot dwell upon one without incor- 
porating with it the other. If ever a poet was revealed in 
his works, that poet is Percival. We have always been fa- 
miliar, more or less, with his poems. However, what we 
shall say here has been suggested to us by a recent perusal 
of them. But, first, for a proper understanding of the sub- 
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ject, a succinct historical review of the state of American 
literature, and particularly American poetry at the time when 
Percival began his literary career, may be desirable. 

The revival of poetry in England, at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century, is one of those phenomena which has been often 
alluded to by historical writers, but which has failed to receive 
an altogether satisfactory explanation. To discuss the general 
causes which have been assigned for the solution of the prob- 
lem, would exceed our limits: it will be sufficient for our 
purpose to specify one cause which has had an important 
bearing in producing the result, viz: the influence of indi- 
vidual mind on the literary character of the age. The con- 
nection of literature with the peculiar circumstances of a 
nation’s life, is a matter of historical record. The history of 
English poetry has been divided by Coleridge into three 
periods, or sections. The first period he represents as inclu- 
ding all the poets from Chaucer to Dryden; the second all 
those from Dryden inclusive to the close of the eighteenth 
century ; and the third all those of his own generation—among 
whom we may name as chiefly conspicuous Coleridge himself, 
Southey and Wordsworth. The first was an era of “strength, 
youth, and outburst;” the second was one “of cleverness, 
conceit, and poverty ;” and the last period was that “of re- 
vival.” It is believed that the style of poetic composition 
embraced in the second era above described, fell into disfavor 
mostly from the circumstance that the traditionary effusions 
of the Muse of an earlier period were collected, in several 
instances, and spread before the reading public in the 
eighteenth century, thereby creating a taste for verse of a 
more racy and natural kind. Addison’s commendation, in 
the Spectator, of the ballad of Chevy Chase, was adapted to 
produce a favorable change in poetic taste, coming as that 
recommendation did from a master of criticism. The pub- 
lication by Dr. Thomas Perey of Reliques of Ancient En- 
glish Poetry doubtless added to the same result; while at 
a date somewhat later, the giving to the public by Sir 
Walter Scott of a collection of Scottish traditionary poetry, 
entitled the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Borders, must have 
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increased the desire for poetry breathing the language of 
nature and passion. 

In America as in England the same thing occurred with 
reference to its literature, the effects of which have been 
scarcely less apparent. The American Revolution was only 
one manifestation of that sudden expansion and vital energy 
given to thought at this era, which was visible no less in 
literature than in politics. The poetry of the Revolution was 
peculiar, and such as was suggested by the character of the 
times and the exigencies of the country. When the Inde- 
pendence of the nation was achieved, and not till then, the 
mind of the citizen had leisure to turn to other themes and 
engage in direct efforts in the higher departments of works 
of taste and imagination, embodied in more permanent 
contributions to the national literature. The authority of 
great names in English poetry, as in Great Britain, has had 
its influence on the productions of American poets. While 
some were enamored with the writings of the early English 
dramatic and epic poets, such as Chaucer, Spenser, Ben 
Jonson, Shakespeare, and Milton, others took for their 
models the later poetical writers, such as Pope, and Campbell. 
American poetry has always been fragmentary in its char- 
acter; it was so during the revolution; it has been so in a 
great measure since—being the production of those who have 
taken time for such efforts from other more regular employ- 
ments. With the exception of Dwight’s Conquest of Canaan, 
and Greenfield Hill, Barlow’s Coluinbiad, Trumbull’s McFin- 
gal, and perhaps one or two others, no considerable con- 
tinuous poem appears at this period to have been published. 
The poetry of the Revolution consisted of ballads and odes, 
adapted to popular airs, mostly of irregular form, in which 
more attention was paid to the meter than the sense, full of 
extravagant and metaphorical allusions. In connection with 
the above mentioned pioneers of American poetry, are found 
also the names of Hopkins, Alsop, and Theodore Dwight, who 
belonged to that famous class of individuals called “ Hart- 
ford wits,” whose publications in the “Echo,” in 1807, made 
such a sensation throughout the land. “They consisted of 
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satires, mostly in the form of paradoxes and burlesques, 
with occasional passages of more serious character. They 
attracted great attention at the time, and had a wholesome 
effect in curing the public of a taste for individual bombast 
that prevailed.” 

It was not many years after this period that Percival be- 
gan to write. His first collection of poetry he gave to the 
world in 1820. It cannot be denied that, considering the 
circumstances of the country, it was the kind of poetry best 
adapted to counteract the tendency to extreme mannerism 
which characterized the followers of Pope and Campbell, in 
opposition to the adherents of Chaucer and Spenser, and 
thus to exercise a beneficial influence on the growth of 
American literature. With which class of poets Percival 
most sympathized is abundantly evident from the character 
of his productions, no less than from his sentiments, as ex- 
pressed in his preface to the second part of Clio. Our au- 
thor thus remarks: “There has lately been an interesting 
controversy on this subject; and even now the lovers of poetry 
and pretenders to taste are arranged under different standards. 
Some dwell on the rich fancy, the deep feeling, the strong 
passion, and the vivid imagery of the early school of the 
days of Elizabeth. They readily pardon their negligence 
and occasionai coarseness, their contempt of all the rules of 
rhetoric and the improbabilities of their fictions, for the deep 
and rich vein that shines through them. Others take Pope 
and Campbell for their standards. The smoothness of their 
versification, the perfect correctness and propriety of their 
language, the fastidiousness of their taste, and their regular 
chime of thought and measure, constitute, with this class of 
amateurs, the ne plus ultra of poetic excellence. Of these 
two classes, I confess myself most attached to the former.” 

We have said that Percival was a favorite of the past, and 
is that of many of the present generation. The expression 
needs some qualification. He has never been popular with 
the masses: yet for the “‘fit audience thongh few’ whose 
hearts have been shadowed by his silence, and in whose in- 
nermost spirit his peerless utterances are treasured and en- 
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shrined,” he has ever been a cherished poet. However it 
may be in this utilitarian age (and even here he has his ad- 
mirers) characterized by rapid progress in scientific improve- 
ment and literary achievement, when genius has for the most 
part left the service of the Muses to tunnel mountains, bridge 
cataracts, and unite with the electric telegraph continent to 
continent, it must be admitted that his verse was well adapted 
to the times in which he lived. Not only negatively, by 
opposing the prevalent tendency to an artificial style of thought 
and expression—the so-called poetic diction to which Words- 
worth so graphically alludes, and of which some of his own 
verses are the best refutation—but posit:vely, by infusing new 
life and energy into the language of song, he led the way in a 
measure for the more progressive and humanizing poetry that 
marks the present era, of which Whittier, and Lowell, and 
Longfellow, and Tennyson, are the exponents. 
The views expressed above will be substantiated by refer- 
ence to Percival’s poems taken in the order of their publica- 
tion. To commence with his first production, the minor 
poems, including Prometheus, Part I. The former are worthy 
of notice as being his first performances, not so much for the 
real poetic merit they display, being rather promise than 
fulfillment. They serve to announce the emerging of a new 
poetic genius above the literary horizon. The chivalrous 
manner in which the young adventurer commenced his 
career in giving to the world a few detached poems at irregular 
intervals, not for the illustration of a poetic theory, but from 
the inward promptings of the muse, suggesting the idea of the 
lays of the German Minnesinger or French Troubadour, impro- 
vised on some theme of amatory or historic interest, itself had 
a charm for a certain class of readers, who had neither time 
nor inclination to devote to the perusal of a continnous 
poem. The excuse which the poet himself makes for adopting 
this plan in the early literature of a nation, viz: that “the 
public does not then reward authors sufficiently to warrant 
them in giving months and even years to the perfecting a few 
hundred lines,” may be accepted. We believe the true 
reason, however, to lie in the structare of the poet’s mind, 
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as has been remarked in regard to him by a former reviewer 
of his first publications, who says: “We doubt whether it 
would be possible for Dr. Percival to confine his attention 
to any one subject, however extensive or interesting, suf- 
ficiently long to produce a regular or continuous poem.” We 
do not consider “ Prometheus” as an exception to this re- 
mark. That some of these poems were hastily written— 
without sufficient care and attention, savoring, too, of youth 
and inexperience, will be admitted; yet, taken as a whole, 
they will compare favorably with those which have gained 
celebrity, as the first performances of other youthful aspirants 
to poetic distinction. Many of them, indeed, particularly the 
lyrical and national odes, are unsurpassed by any of his later 
and more elaborate productions. To recur to the plan of our 
author above mentioned, it cannot be doubted that it has its 
advantages, one of which is, that of giving the poet an 
opportunity to ascertain the public taste in regard to compo- 
sitions of this kind, and to shorten the intervals between each 
successive publication, should success crown the enterprise. 

This volume of minor poems, besides the first part of “ Pro- 
metheus,” consists of odes, dithyrambics, erotics, sonnets, 
anacreontics, imitations of classic authors, variety, and “ Za- 
mor,” a tragedy. We have alluded to this drama in a notice 
of Percival’s life; we will simply say, here, that although 
displaying much poetic genius in its conception, as a whole it 
is inferior to the author’s other productions. It shows, as 
might be expected, an unpracticed hand, and deals in its. 
incidents too much in an exaggerated, inflated mode of rep- 
resentation. Among the lesser pieces, the “Ode to Music,” 
‘Ode on the Emancipation of Greece,” “Ode to the Memory 
of Perry,” may be cited as deserving special attention. 
Among the erotics occurs that beautiful song from which we 
have already quoted : 


“The fairest rose is far awa’.” 


Further on, we find that exquisite piece of still-water paint- 
ing, so often quoted and so much admired, which we present 
entire: 
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TO SENECA LAKE. 


On thy fair bosom, silver lake! 
The wild swan spreads his snowy sail, 
And round his breast the ripples break, 
As down he bears before the gale. 


On thy fair bosom, waveless stream ! 
The dipping paddle echoes far,’ 

And flashes in the moonlight gleam, 
And bright reflects the polar star. 


The waves along thy pebbly shore, 

As blows the north-wind, heave their foam, 
And curl around the dashing oar, 

As late the boatman hies him home. 


How sweet, at set of sun, to view 

Thy golden mirror spreading wide, 
And see the mist of mantling blue 

Float round the distant mountain’s side. 


At midnight-hour, as shines the moon, 
A sheet of silver spreads below, 
And swift she cuts, at highest noon, 
Light clouds like wreaths of purest snow. 


On thy fair bosom, silver lake! 
Ol I could ever sweep the oar, 
When early birds at morning wake, 
And evening tells us, toil is o’er. 


This is followed by another beautiful descriptive sketch, 
“The Boat Song :” 
“We'll rest at Peter’s Point to-night.” 


Among the elegies, may be mentioned as worthy of note, 
the one commencing, 
“Hard is the poet’s fate,” 


and that poem, in some respects the most remarkable that 
Percival has written, whether it be a fancy sketch, or referring 
to a painful passage of the poet’s life, characterized by a 
philosophic melancholy, and gloomy grandeur—“The Sui- 
cide.” 
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On the whole, the sonnets are the least happily executed ot 
all our author’s performances. This is a department of poetry 
which requires particular attention to metrical expression. 
There are few good sonnets by English authors. The best, 
perhaps, are those of Milton and Wordsworth. 

“Prometheus,” Part I and II—we take the two together— 
though published at different intervals, is one of Percival’s 
longest poems, consisting of more than three thousand lines, 
in the Spenserian measure. Its subject is suggested by the 
name. It is difficult properly to characterize it. As our 
author remarks, it has “a plan to those who can detect it,” 
yet in general it has the appearance of detached thoughts 
strung together by a slender and not obvious chain of 
association. It contains a rich vein of philosophic thought, 
sometimes bordering on skepticism, and is marked by 
grand, though sombre features. Its theme is this strange 
“contrariety” of our “being”—the endless struggle go- 
ing on to reconcile in man’s breast the ideal with the ac- 
tual, the finite with the infinite, the result of climbing 
“the spirit’s alpine peaks,” relieved, however, by passages ot 
an entirely different nature, elevated, sublime, not to say 
religious in their tendency. This is particularly the case with 
Part I, of “ Prometheus,” which becomes, however, towards 
the conclusion, to use no stronger term, a mystical unintelli- 
gibility. On the whole, this part of the volume contains 
some of the best and some of the worst passages in our author’s 
entire poems. The poem opens in a strain of unnatural sad- 
ness, as follows : 


They talk of love and pleasure—but ’tis all 

A tale of falsehood—life is made of gloom,— 
The fairest scenes are clad in ruin’s pall, 

The loveliest pathway leads but to the tomb ; 
Alas! destruction is man’s only doom. 

We rise and sigh our little lives away, 
A moment blushes beauty’s vernal bloom, 

A moment brightens manhood’s summer ray, 
Then all is wrapped in cold and comfortless decay. 
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vi. 
QO! they may tell me of the ethereal flame 

That burns and burns forever—’tis the dream 
Of those high intellects, who well may claim 

Relation to the pure celestial beam: 
The life eternal—’tis a glorious theme 

Whereon bards, sages, have outpoured their fire ; 
Yet view it narrowly and it will seem 

But the wild mounting of unquenched desire, 
The long-extended wish to raise our being higher. 
* * a * * = * 





Among the more pleasing passages, are the following : 


CIX, 
There is a mourner, and her heart is broken— 
She is a widow, she is old and poor, 
Her only hope is in that sacred token 
Of peaceful happiness, when life is o’er ; 
She asks nor wealth nor pleasure, begs no more 
Than Heaven’s delightful volume, and the sight 
Of her Redeemer. Skeptics! would you pour 
Your blasting vials on her head, and blight 
Sharon’s sweet rose, that blooms and charms her being’s night? 


cx. 

She lives in her affections, for the grave 

Has clos’d upon her husband, children, all 
Her hopes are with the arm she trusts will save 

Her treasur’d jewels ; tho’ her views are small, 
Though she has never mounted high to fall 

And writhe in her debasement, yet the spring 
Of her meek, tender feelings cannot pall 

Her unperverted palate, but will bring 
A joy without regret, a bliss that has no sting. 


cxi. 


Even as a fountain, whose unsullied wave 
Wells in the pathless valley, flowing o’er 
With silent waters, kissing, as they lave, 
The pebbles with light rippling, and the shore 
Of matted grass and flowers—so softly pour 
The breathings of her bosom, when she prays 
Low-bow’d before her Maker ; then no more 
She muses on the griefs of former days ; 


Her full heart melts and flows in Heaven’s dissolving rays. 
> & * -_ « ae = 
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Clio, first part, consists of a collection of odes, sonnets, 
miscellanies, and two essays—one of which is poetical in every 
respect, except that it is not metrical in form. The two vol- 
umes (Clio I and II) contain some of Percival’s finest com- 
positions. Among these may be mentioned, “ Liberty to 
Athens,” “ The Greek Emigrant’s Song,” “Ode to Freedom,” 
“New England,” often quoted and much admired, “Con- 
sumption,” “ There is a sweetness in woman’s decay,” “The 
Deserted Wife,” and “ The Spirit of Poetry.” 

As a specimen of his lyric powers, we quote a part of his 
“ Liberty to Athens :” 


The flag of freedom floats once more 
Around the lofty Parthenon ; 
It waves, as waved the palm of yore, 
In days departed long and gone ; 
As bright a glory, from the skies, 
Pours down its light around those towers, 
And once again the Greeks arise, 
As in their country’s noblest hours ; 
Their swords are girt in virtue’s cause, 
Minerva’s sacred hill is free— 
O! may she keep her equal laws, 
While man shall live, and time shall be. 


The pride of all her shrines went down ; 
The Goth, the Frank, the Turk, had reft 
The laure! from her civic crown ; 
Her helm by many a sword was cleft: 
She lay among her ruins low— 

Where grew the palm, the cypress rose, 
And crushed and bruised by many a blow 
She cowered beneath her savage foes. 

But now again she springs from earth, 
Her loud awakening trumpet speaks, 
She rises in a brighter birth, 
And sounds redemption to the Greeks. 


The second part of Clio contains, among other pieces, “The 
Coral Grove,” and “The Lunatic Girl.” The first is a mar- 
velous dream of fancy. The second is remarkable as an 
instance of the pathetic in Percival. Of the latter, we pre- 
sent an extract: 
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*Twas on a moonshine night like this, we took our last farewell, 

And as he gave his parting kiss, I felt my bosom swell ; 

He said, ‘‘ Adieu, my Caroline,” but I said not a word, 

Yet never heart was fond like mine—how wild that dark bush stirr’d. 


” * il * 7 7 


I have a hat of straw for thee—I wove it and I wept, 

To think thou wert so far at sea, and I the toy have kept ; 

I made a basket which I filled with lilies to the brim ; 

But plucking them their beauty kill’d, and so I thought of him. 


They say the moon loves such as I—her love is very cold ; 

She floats so softly through the sky, I'd take her down and fold 
My cloak around her snowy face, and warm her on my heart— 
O! no, she needs a warmer place—How could we ever part! 


What can my heart have done to make me love so much the moon? 
My fingers are so cold, they ache—I shall be frozen soon: 

I would not love my lover so—my tears are never dry ; 

I hear him call, and I must go—and so, sweet moon, good bye. 


The next publication given to the world by our author was 
Clio, the third part, the contents of which being, in substance, 
similar to those of which we have already furnished an ac- 
count, we need not particularly characterize. 

We come now in this analysis to the last volume of poems 
presented to the public by Dr. Percival, entitled “The Dream 
of a Day, and other Poems.” This includes “ Classic Melodies,” 
“ Songs for National Airs,” &c. and deserves particular mention, 
not only on account of the poetical merit of many of the 
pieces, some of which had appeared before in a fugitive form, 
but because of some peculiarities which distinguish it from his 
other productions. Considering the long period (sixteen years) 
which had elapsed since the publication of the last of his 
earlier poems, it might reasonably be expected that our poet 
had not been idle, and had made indeed many improvements 
in the cultivation of his favorite art; nor on its appearance 
were the public disappointed. So long had the harp of the 
minstrel been silent, that the dust had gathered on its strings ; 
yet when once more its slumbering echoes were waked, it was 
found that it had rather gained than lost in sweetness, and 
gave forth its swelling notes—a revival of the old strain with 
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more than its pristine melody. When we reflect that at this 
period this volume (The Dream of a Day) was the result of the 
employment of leisure intervals taken from scientific labors, 
we shall be astonished at the amount of industry displayed in 
the completion of the work. A bare enumeration of the 
pieces which it contains, as well as an examination of their 
character, will reveal the author’s indefatigable and success- 
ful enterprise. 

The first poem and longest in the collection is called “The 
Dream of a Day,” as Dr. Percival informs us in his preface, 
“partly from the subject, partly from the time in which it was 
written.” It describes the life of the poet—its joys and sor- 
rows, its fears and hopes, in which the latter predominates. 
The poem opens impressively as follows: 


Tn silent gloom the world before me lay— 
In deepest night embosomed it reposed ; 
All genial hues of life had passed away— 
In sleep profound the eye of day had closed ; 
Beamed through the voiceless calm no fitful ray— 
Great Nature’s heart to stillness all composed ; 
Oblivious dreams alone were moving there 
Like soft wings fanning light the summer air. 


In the course of the poem, a spirit is introduced, who makes 
a revelation to the poet of his future triumph, and so reconciles 
him to his present lot. From this part of the poem we ex- 
tract the following : 


Half slumbering I lay—then as a veil 
Fell the faint lid and dim the scene afar 
Floated in magic shade ; the freshening gale, 
Breathed from the rolling sea, then stirred the air, 
And whispering softly as the fond heart’s tale 
Told in the twilight dusk, awoke me there 
With its cool kisses ; low the sun descending 
With the blue mountain haze was richly blending. 


* a * * * 


I sat amid the darkness, and above 

The oak looked spectrally, while every star 
Hung o’er me like a messenger of love, 

Herald of some fair world, if world more fair 
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Than this brave earth has being; as.a dove 
Hovering suspended in the summer air, 

Peace brooded with light wings the voiceless sleep 
Of tired hearts beating low in slumber deep. 


A spirit stood before me half unseen, 
Majestic and severe, yet o’er him played 
A genial light—subdued though high his mien 
As by a strong collected spirit swayed— 
In even balance justly poised between 
Each wild extreme, proud strength by feeling stayed— 
Dwelling in upper realms serenely bright, 
Lifted above the shadowy sphere of night. 


at * * * 


Without being characterized by an tnusnal degree of lyric 
fervor, the construction of the poem is simple, and the versi- 
fication sweet and flowing. In addition to the above poem are 
songs, sonnets, Jays from different nations of modern Europe, 
entitled severally Slavonia, Teutonia, Classic Melodies, Songs 
for National Airs, Russian, Bohemian, German, Polish, Nor- 
wegian, Gaelic, and Welsh. We insert an observation we in- 
tended to have made in relation to Clio, part first, that many 
of the songs in that volume are in a lyrical form, and distin- 
guished by a glowing fervor and pathos approaching in many 
instances the sublime. The same is true of the volume now 
under review. Among the songs are “Genius Waking,” 
‘Greek Appeal to America,” and “Our Flag.” It is in rela- 
tion to the last of the above poems and some others that a 
writer remarks: * We meet with songs which would do no 
discredit to Pindar or Filicaja—stormful dithyrambics that 
stir the soul like the notes of martial music or the clang of the 
war-charger’s hoof. As we read the lines entitled ‘Our Flag,’ 
‘The Charge,’ and ‘The Battle Call, we find it difficult to 
believe that they were written in the quiet home of the 
scholar.” 

In the concluding part of the preface to this volume occurs 
a passage which, as showing our author’s ideal of the poetic 
art, must stand as the best definition we have seen of the 
requirements of true poetry. We can only refer to it. From 
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the preface also we learn that Dr. Percival had in contempla- 
tion, should opportunity offer, the publication of another 
volume, consisting among others of a “series of specimens of 
different varieties or systems of national verse,” as also quite 
“an extensive series of translations from different languages,” 
which may well enhance our admiration of his talent and 
patient industry. 

As an additional specimen of Dr. Percival’s style of versifi- 
cation, we present the following under the head, “Slavonia,” 
consisting, as our author informs us, of a series of sonnets, 
relating to the different branches of the Slavonic race. The 
sonnet we transcribe relates to the Polish. 


SLAVONIA. 
IV. 


Piekny to widok Czertomeliku, 

Sto wysp przerz’nely Dniepru strumienie, 

Brzoza sie kapie wkaz’dym strumyku, 

Slychac szum trzciny slowika pienie.—SLOWwAck!. 


How beautiful this view of Czertomelik! 

The Dnieper’s streams divide a hundred islands ; 

In every stream the birch-tree dips its branches ; 

We hear the murmuring reed and night-bird warbling. 


Still Spring returns and scatters wide its roses, 

The nightingale in leafy thicket sings, 

And heavenward mounts the lark on quivering wings ; 
In flowery pomp the silent plain reposes, 


Nature is still the same unchanging ever ; 
Bhe brings her gifts with each returning year, 
And tavish pours her horn of plenty here, 

By castled-hill, and silver sheeted river, 


Still lordly Dnieper rolls as wild and free 
As when the Polish banner graced its shore— 
That banner waves along its banks no more; 
Through isles as green it seeks the Pontic Sea. 
Nature is ever free! Why should the brave 
And noble heart of Poland sink—a slave ! 


“ Classic Melodies,” and “Songs for National Airs,” occupy 
the remainder of the volume, We can barely allude to them 
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here, intending to give them some notice in another part of 
this Article. 

From this analysis of Dr. Percival’s poems, in the order of 
their publication, we proceed to specify some of his character- 
istics as a poet, illustrating our remarks as heretofore, by. 
further specimens of his poetry. 

The first fact we notice in regard to Percival, is his peculiar 
poetic organization. If ever individual was constituted by 
nature a poet, Percival was that individual—a circumstance 
indicated not more by his external appearance, than by the 
structure of his mind determining his inward vocation, and 
predestinating him to the poetic laurel. That this organization 
can be affirmed of few bards, and those only of the highest 
order, is shown by reference to such names as Dante, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Byron, and Keats, in whom this peculiar poetic 
endowment was a predominant trait. For what constitutes the 
poetic temperament? A delicate and nervous susceptibility 
to internal impressions—an ear attuned to all the harmonies of 
nature, “a soul overflowing with inspiration—an imagination 
fervid and brilliant,” “the vision and the faculty divine,”— 
a heart that can appreciate the beautiful, and thrill to the 
grand and sublime, “a memory which coalesces into that fine 
half spiritual substance from which fancy breathes’forth her 
own magical creations,” and an ability to express better than 
others what all men feel and experience. It is evident that 
such qualifications are rare, even among those who have 
acquired a degree of celebrity in this department of litera- 
ture; and in the case of aspirants to the laureate wreath, 
generally it may be affirmed, that though there are many 
writers of verse, there are few poets. Nature, however, will 
not be defrauded of her rights, and whenever she produces a 
true poet, she sends into the world with him the credentials of 
his mission, if nothing more than by giving him power to sub- 
sist on a crust of bread and to starve in a garret. It has hap- 
pened to very few bards to be fully recognized as such in their 
lifetime—their reward of fame is in the future. The poet’s 
laurel grows upon his tomb. Not always in life is this uni- 
versal recognition of the bard manifest, but after his death the 
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world becomes aware of the value of that which is departed, 
and hastens too late to render justice to his memory. The 
touching critique on Burns, “he asked for bread and they 
gave him a stone,” is a melancholy comment on what is too 
often the fate of genius. The true poet, however, can afford 
to wait for that recognition which will hereafter be rendered 
his supreme powers. As was remarked by Prof. Wilson, at a 
speech on the occasion of the Burns’ Festival, some years ago 
in Scotland, “ Which, think you, would he [the bard] himself 
have preferred? Such a celebration as this in his life time, or 
fifty years after his death? I cannot doubt he would have 
preferred the posthumous, because the finer incense.” 

We think that Percival, as a poet, not to say as a man, has 
been somewhat misapprehended. Shall we venture to suggest 
the reason? As Jean Paul remarks of his friend Herder— 
“That noble spirit was misunderstood, yet not entirely without 
fault of his own. Men, with powers of various kinds, are 
always misunderstood ; those with powers of one kind, seldom. 
The former come in contact with all, both like and unlike ; the 
latter only with their like.” Percival’s poetry has been called 
the poetry of the imagination, not the heart, and himself “ a 
misanthrope, a misogynist”—a man destitute of sympathy 
with his kind—characteristics which are said to be reflected in 
his verse. We think we have shown from the extracts given 
from his poems, that he had heart and soul as well as imagina- 
_ tion. We remark here, in specifying the order of his poetic 
genius, that of the three elements which constitute the poet— 
the humorous, the pathetic, and the sublime—the two last Per- 
cival possessed in an uncommon degree; the former seems to 
have been, so far as we can judge, in a great measure, wanting; 
—a deficiency made up, however, by excellence in other kinds. 
We are confident that some verses of his will live as long as 
the English language—particularly his lyric melodies. Indeed, 
Percival always seems to us more an ’aoidog than a romryg, more a 
lyrist or minstrel, than a poet. It is in this capacity we always 
remember him, as it was in this form his productions were first 
known to us. The “ beautiful phrenzy ” which seizes him 
amounts to “ lyric madness,” “ which he can no more shake off 
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than Virgil’s Cumzan Sybil can shake off the prophetic God.” 
If it can be said of Shakespeare, that Nature having forgotten 
a strain with which she had been familiar, learned it anew in the 
accent of her favorite poet’s lyre, still lingering in the strings 
while he was engaged in practicing the harmonies which she 
had taught him, in his unconscious childhood—of Milton, that 
his soul itself was one grand organ pealing forth its sublime 
anthem of praise with orchestral accompaniments of “ halle- 
lujahs and harping symphonies ”—of Dante, that his sombre 
spirit was overshadowed by the gloom which he has revealed 
in the darkest passages of the “Inferno,” the key-note struck 
to his doleful “ Miserere ”—it may be said of Percival, that his 
soul was “like an Aolian harp,* in whose strings the vulgar 
wind as it passes through them changes itself into an articu- 
late melody, not a prodigy, indeed, but a real poet in whose 
heart resides some ‘effluence of Wisdom,’ some ‘tone of the 
Eternal Melodies.’ ” 

Percival’s poetry is characterized by fertility of invention. 
Invention is a prime attribute of the true poet. It is an 
original endowment of poetic genius, and not to be counter- 
feited by any resemblance. ‘“ Homer,” says Pope, in his 
preface to his translation of the Iliad, “is universally allowed 
to have had the greatest invention of any writer whatever.” 
It is not easy to describe this attribute, which is infinite in its 
variety and resources—as difficult, in fact, as to comprehend 
in comparison with “a uniform and bounded walk of art, the 
vast and varied extent of nature.” Percival has been said to 
be “at once the most prolific and the most fanciful of our 
poets.” We use the term invention, in the precise shade of 
meaning here attached to it, intending by it simply fruitfulness 





* An anecdote is told of Percival, which we will repeat here, as illustrating his 
peculiar poetic temperament. 

Percival was appointed to pronounce a poem at Yale, at the College Commence- 
ment, in the delivery of which he proceeded but part of the way and then 
stopped. The circumstance elicited afterwards from a facetious Ex-Governor of 
Connecticut the following sentiment in regard to the poet: 


“ Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long.” 
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of fancy and facility of voluminous production, rather than 
any quality of poetic diction or peculiar mode of versification. 
As a writer observes in regard to our author—‘ His genius 
has never been measured—it is a wilderness of beauties such 
as Tasso would have loved to describe, but which we can only 
conjecture from the radiant clippings he has thrown out upon 
a world he most bitterly despises.” In Percival this quality 
exhibits itself in his power of bringing together the most 
splendid forms of imagery, evincing a fertility of resources and 
a wealth of genius well nigh exhaustless. Indeed, he is at times 
too lavish of his abundance, and actually wearies us with the 
richness and profusion of his imagery. Some of his poems 
remind us of the gorgeous fictions of the Arabian Night’s 
Entertainment, and we feel as if in the presence of Aladdin, at 
the magic wand of whose creative genius palaces of sumptuous 
magnificence rise on either hand, and gardens, like those of 
the Alhambra, down whose bewildering vistas we wander 
blinded and dazzled with excess of beauty. Take, as an in- 
stance of the Shakespearean character of his fancy, the following 
specimen, which has been often cited, of which we present 
only an extract : 


THE CORAL GROVE. 


Deep in the wave is a Coral Grove, 
Where the purple mullet, and gold-fish rove, 
Where the sea-flower spreads its leaves of blue, 
That never are wet with falling dew, 
But in bright and changeful beauty shine, 
Far down in the green and glassy brine. 
The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift, 
And the pearl shells spangle the flinty snow ; 
From corai rocks the sea plants lift 
Their boughs, where the tides and billows flow ; 
The water is calm and still below, 
For the winds and waves are absent there, 
And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 


In the motionless fields of upper air,— 
* * * a * e a 


As another instance of the same fertility of invention and 
luxuriance of imagination, take the following extract from a 
poem to which we have already alluded : 
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The world is full of poetry—the air 

Is living with its spirit; und the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 

And sparkle in its brightness. Earth is veiled, 
And mantled with its beauty; and the walls, 
That close the universe, with crystal, in, 
Are eloquent with voices, that proclaim 

The unseen glories of immensity, 

In harmonies, too perfect, and too high 

For aught but beings of celestial mold, 

And speak to man, in one eternal hymn, 
Unfading beauty and unyielding power. 


That in the passages above quoted we have an illustration of 
Percival’s own views on the subject of poetry, is evident 
from his preface to the second part of “ Prometheus,” in 
which he says, “I do not like that poetry, which bears the 
marks of the file and burnisher. I like to see it in the full 
ebullition of feeling and fancy, foaming up with the spirit of 
life, and glowing with the rainbows of a glad inspiration. 
When there is a quick swell of passion, and an ever coming 
and going of beauty, as the light of the soul glances over it, I 
could not have the heart to press it down to its solid quintes- 
sence. * * * * J like to see something savage and lux- 
uriant in works of imagination, throwing itself out like the 
wild vines of the forest, rambling and climbing over the 
branches and twining themselves into a maze of windings. 
What would you think of a fine horse, if you saw him always 
on the curvet and the demi-volte? Would he not seem a 
grander object, if after gathering his strength on the bit, he 
should burst out and sweep over the plain in the full force 
of his speed; or, as Homer finely expresses it, (1 give my 
own English,) ‘Like a full-fed horse, who breaks his band, 
and runs prancing through the plain, to where he loved to 
bathe in the fair-flowing river; exulting, he holds his head 
aloft, and his mane tosses around his shoulders.’ ” 

Dr. Percival’s fertility of invention is shown in his descrip- 
tion of natural scenery—he fails, however, in his description 
of character. His men and women are either too good or 
too bad for real flesh and blood; his personages are either 
angels or fiends. The truth is, mankind are neither. Men are 
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neither so good or so bad as he takes them tobe. And though 
it may please a poet for purposes of fine painting to invest his 
real beings with imaginary qualities, we look for consistency 
at least in the representation. Had our author mingled more 
in society, a greater acquaintance with the characters of man- 
kind would have prevented him from committing this fault, 
which after all is more conspicuous in his earlier than in his 
later poems. We may cultivate virtue in solitude, but if we 
would be endowed with wisdom, we must frequent society ; 
both must unite in the education to form the complete charac- 
ter, the illustration of which is the poet’s true ideal. 
Percival’s poetry is characterized by an ardent and pure 
love of nature. We have already alluded to this fact in 
speaking of his life; we are now to consider it in relation to 
his poetry. This is particularly shown in his description of 
natural scenery. Few poets excel him in this respect, as few 
have had a more observant eye for the infinite variety of 
nature, not only in her gentler but in her sterner aspect, which 
he has reflected in his verse. Of all our later English poets, 
Wordsworth is perhaps the one who is most intimate with 
nature, the changeful phenomena of which he has reproduced 
in his poetry, as he sympathizes most deeply with her in 
spirit; like fabled Anteus, who gained fresh strength when he 
touched his mother earth, his poetic compositions, as it has 
been said, all smell of the soil. In this respect he holds com- 
panionship with Chaucer and Thomson, whose descriptive 
powers have long been acknowledged as unrivaled, in this 
department of English literature. This quality may be called 
an original gift by whomsoever it is possessed; it exists in 
great poets as in great painters. Its work, embodied in exe- 
cution, it is as easy to recognize, as to distinguish between a 
genuine Murillo and its counterfeit. From no second hand 
copy, from no study of nature in books, from no mental 
introspection or analysis, but from a careful observation of 
nature herself, can this result be accomplished. Of our 
American bards, there are but three or four who can properly 
lay claim to the title of descriptive poets. If Street has been 
called the Teniers, Percival may be called the Turner of 
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American poetry. The following lines will ilustrate this pe- 
culiarity of his verse. It is from the poem, “The world is 
full of Poetry,” and relates to the feeling of childhood: 


Well I remember, in my boyish days, 

How deep the feeling, when my eye looked forth 
On Nature, in her loveliness, and storms. 

How my heart gladdened, as the light of spring 
Came from the sun, with zephyrs, and with showers, 
Waking the earth to beauty, and the woods 

To music, and the atmosphere to blow, 

Sweetly and calmly, with its breath of balm. 

O! how I gazed upon the dazzling blue 

Of summer's Heaven of glory, and the waves, 
That rolled, in bending gold, o’er hill and plain ; 
And on the tempest, when it issued forth, 

In folds of blackness, from the northern sky, 
And stood above the mountains, silent, dark, 
Frowning, and terrible ; 

a = * * * * a * * 


Nor less the swelling of my heart, when high 
Rose the blue arch of autumn, cloudless, pure 
As nature, at her dawning, when she sprang 
Fresh from the hand that wrought her; where the eye 
Caught not a speck upon the soft serene, 
To stain its deep cerulean, but the cloud, 
That floated, like a lonely spirit, there, 
White, as the snow of Zemla, or the foam, 
That on the mid-sea tosses, cinctured round, 
In easy undulations, with the belt 
Woven of bright Apollo’s golden hair. 

. * 


* * * * * * * 

It may be observed here that Dr. Percival’s varied knowl- 
edge of the phenomena of nature, drawn from his scientific 
stores, contributed not a little to his accuracy as a descriptive 
poet. Blended with these descriptions of nature are philo- 
sophical thought and reflection, the whole woven together with 
a braided wreath of exquisite light and beauty. As another 
specimen of this accuracy* of delineation, take the following 
extract : 





* Asan instance of Percival’s scientific accuracy of poetic description, the fol- 
lowing incident, communicated by R. S. Willis, Esq., in the “‘ Musical World,” is 
taken from the Home Journal—“ Our clase at one time was attending lectures on 
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Ye clouds, who are the ornament of heaven ; 
Who give to it its gayest shadowings, 
* And its most awful glories; ye who roll 
In the dark tempest; or at dewy evening 
Hang low in tenderest beauty; ye who ever 
Changing your Protean aspects, now are gathered 
Like fleecy piles, when the mid sun is brightest, 
Even in the hight of heaven, and there repose 
Solemnly calm without a visible motion 
Hour after hour, looking upon the earth 
With a serenest smile,” &c. 
* Thus ye clouds, 
And in innumerable other shapes 
Of greatness or of beauty ye attend us, 
To give to the wide arch, above us, life 
And all its changes. 

As has been remarked under the last head, if any fault can 
be found with this species of delineation, “it is that there is 
too much of it—the touches are too profuse.” We are actually 
overwhelmed by the multiplicity -of objects crowded upon 
us from the stores of an exhaustless fancy and vivid imagina- 
tion, which, not content with placing them before us in one 
point of view, comes like the sunshine of nature, streaming in 
through every crevice and pouring a flood of goKen splendor, 
bathing everything in its effulgence. Indeed, so far is this car- 
ried, that the “modesty of nature” is sometimes overstepped 





Meteorology. After giving us the classification of the clouds the professor took 
occasion to remark, that he thought it a pity that poets, as a general thing, knew 
so little of nature, and had such imperfect information on scientific subjects. 
Their descriptions were rarely scientifically correct. At the next lecture the 
professor found a book turned over on the desk before him, so that it would open 
to a certain page. He read. For a moment he was silent. ‘Young gentlemen,’ 
said he, at last, ‘in making the remarks you heard at the last lecture, I freely 
confess that I forgot to except—the poet—Percival.’ He then read from the 
exquisite poem, a part of which we have quoted above, the lines, 
“Yeclouds, * * * ye who ever 

Changing your Protean aspects, now are gathered 

Like fleecy piles, when the mid sun is brightest, 

Even in the hight of heaven, and there repose 

Solemnly calm without a visible motion 

Hour after hour, looking upon the earth 

With a serenest smile,” &c. 


An exact and truthful description of the cumulus cloud; which no professor 
could quarrel with.” 
VOL. XVII. 29 
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by the poet, as we have mingling in one sketch the glories of 
dawn and mid-noon and sunset. As a skillful musical com- 
poser inserts discordant notes in his music in order to bring out 
in their effect upon the ear a more exquisite harmony, so in the 
case of the poet, a judicious insertion of breaks and pauses 
rather aids than impedes the rhythmical flow of his verse. Of 
all our poets, Halleck perhaps most completely understands 
this charm of poetic numbers; he is aware that rivulets are 
not less harmonious in their flow for the rocks interposed in 
their channel. The fault, however, to which we have referred, 
which after all is on the right side, is chiefly conspicuous in 
our author’s earlier productions—his last volume, (Dream of a 
Day, &c.) though characterized by his usual splendor of versi- 
fication is somewhat “ pruned in its luxuriance,” the result, 
probably, of a more careful and thorough revision of his 
poetry as the effect of advancing years. 

Another marked feature of Percival’s poetry is purity and 
richness of diction. This quality is in poetry what expression 
is in music—its life and soul. Not thatso cailed poetic diction 
to which Wordsworth so pointedly alludes, but that other 
poetic diction—“ the language of the Gods” first revealed to 
the world, in the immortal rhapsodies of Homer. It is but a 
truism to say that it is as important to attend to the manner as 
to the matter of our thoughts. “In prose narration language 
is conditioned by a more complex set of necessities than in 
actual experience; in metrical narration the conditions are 
more complex still, so that if the speech were cf marble be- 
fore, it must now be speech of jasper ; and lastly in rhyme the 
conditions compel the thought through so fine a passage that 
the words it chooses must be opals and rubies.” Style is the 
dress of thought, and more than an ornament it is essential to 
it. Sublime ideas naturally clothe themselves in sublime lan- 
guage, and such should be the language of the poet. The 
columns of the immortals open only to the creators—to those 
who frame fine bodies for fine thoughts. ‘“ Well written 
works,” says a celebrated French writer,* “are the only ones 





* Regles del’art d’ecrire.—Buffon. Discours de Reception a l’academie Frangaise. 
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which will pass to posterity. Style is of the man himself—the 
style cannot raise, nor transport, nor alter itself: if it is elevated, 
noble, sublime, the author will be equally admired in all time, 
for it is truth only which is durable and eternal.” That Dr. 
Percival has paid particular attention to this department of his 
poetry is obvious, though the fact is more noticeable in his 
later than in some of his earlier poems. Here, if any where, 
our author is at fault, some of the latter exhibiting the result of 
hasty composition, as also the neglect of the labor lima, in their 
subsequent pruning and revision, while a pure and rich diction 
characterizes others. The difference between failure and suc- 
cess in a poetical composition submitted to the public, in nine 
cases out of ten, lies in the want of that perfect finish—those 
last touches which mark his work who writes for posterity. 

Prentice, in an Article on Percival in the Louisville Journal, 
remarks—“ His poems are only inferior to the best in our lan- 
guage, because he lacked the industry or the care to render 
them superior. A poem is a work of art of which genius is 
the raw material. A poet who would live hereafter must 
patiently chisel his marble into forms of beauty. None knew 
better how to do this than Percival, if he cared to do it; but 
he has never risen to the “ last infirmity of noble minds,” and 
fame will probably resent his contempt for her by striking his 
name from her muster roll.”* Dr. Percival’s knowledge of 
various languages was an important aid to him in enabling 
him to form and improve his style, the effect of which is visi- 
ble in many of his later poems. His fugitive pieces published. 
in the public journals evince his unrivaled powers as a trans- 
lator, succeeding as he does in reproducing not only the form, 
but also the spirit of the original. 

Another characteristic of Percival’s poetry is vigor and 
sweetness of versification. A knowledge of the laws of metrical 
harmony and of the principles on which it is based lies at the. 
foundation of all poetic excellence. As such it enters into our 
idea of a true poet, nor shall we be surprised to find in the 
instance of Percival, whose ear was natively and remarkably 





* We think that the above sentence, in an Article generally commendatory of 
the poet, is too strongly expressed—we accept the premises, but demur to the 
conclusion. 
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attuned to the harmonies of nature, a quality improved by 
years of successful culture and study directed to this point, 
that it forms a striking peculiarity of his verse. But few poets 
of the last two centuries have been metrists—we can recollect 
but three or four among English bards since Milton, viz, 
Campbell, Coleridge, Hood and Tennyson. In English versi- 
fication two metrical conditions are essential—one is that “a 
line should be composed of a certain number of feet” and 
the second that “one or other of the four feet, lambic, Tro- 
chaic, Anapeest, or Dactyl shall constitute the basis of the 
meter.” The first condition the majority of our recent poets 
have quite neglected—thinking it enough to substitute syllables 
for feet. Dr. Percival’s superiority as a master of English ver- 
sification is shown in the attention he has rendered to both 
metrical conditions. This quality of our author’s poetry— 
vigor and sweetness of versification—-was manifest in some of 
his earlier productions ; it is most strikingly displayed in his 
last volume. 

In one part of the work, viz, “ Classic Melodies,” already 
noticed, Dr. Percival may be considered to have been remark- 
ably successful in his metrical experiments, having led the 
way in a department of poetry, which, though it relates almost 
exclusively to feed, (the reader will pardon the chance-pun,) 
is untrodden save by his solitary foot/ We express the hope 
that some of these experiments will become nationalized in 
the language. It has long been a problem with scholars to 
reconcile the modern with the ancient versification. Without 
going into detail here—into the manner in which this is done 
which would exceed our limits—it will be enough to say, that 
Dr. Percival has not only succeeded in a great measure in 
reconciling this discrepancy, but has attained the higher merit 
that his poems are distinguished, by the possession of the true 
smoothness and flow of the most polished poems of classical 
antiquity. His hexameters are not merely fragments, but some- 
thing more—they are complete objective poems distinguished 
by a pure and rich diction and by splendor of versification. 
The heroic hexameter has been a favorite with many of our 
modern poets, yet its imitation by them has not always been 
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equally successful. Professor Longfellow has tried his hand 
in an attempt to imitate this ancient measure in his “ Evange- 
line,” and more recently in his “ Courtship of Miles Standish ;” 
yet we do not esteem his English hexameters equal to those of 
Dr. Percival. A single specimen of this measure from our 
author will suffice. It is from the opening of an address to 
Homer—commencing 


“ Bard of the bright Chian isle—from snow crowned Olympus descending.” 


I, HEROIC HEXAMETER. 
* * * + * * ad * * 


Still rise her sons in their might, dark plumes o’er their helmets wide waving— 
Armed for their altars and homes, the god and the warrior braving. 

Hector still burns in the fight, awhile the wild torrent controlling ; 

Then, like the thunderer’s, in wrath, the car of Achilles is rolling. 

Ever new forms, at thy touch, to life and beauty are starting, 

Helen still wins with her smile,—Andromache trembles at parting— 

Lone sits the hero apart; by the shore of the sea wide resounding ; 

Light o’er the high purple wave, the fair freighted vessel is bounding. 


* * * * ¥ x * 


The “Classic Melodies” are divided into two parts, which 
were published at different periods. The above extract is 
found in Part IL Part I contains a poem in the ancient 
Elegiac measure, consisting of alternate heroic hexameters 
with pentameters—Dactylic, (Elegiac.) Other measures imi- 
tated in Part I, are the Iambic, Anapestic, and Trochaic. In 
Part I, we can barely refer to the following specimen of the 
Trochaic : 

“Softly sweet the song is stealing, softly through the night afar,” d&c. 


“The above, (Trochaic Tetrameter,)” says our author, “ is 
adapted to the expression of the sentimental, (tender and pa- 
thetic.)” Below we extract a specimen of the Trochaic (Dime- 
ter) “ sentimental, (lighter and more exhilarant.”) 


TROCHAIC, 


It 
* : * *» & 
To the far Elysian isles 
’ Mid the ocean in the west, 
Where the sky forever smiles 
All the year one halcyon rest. 
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Shall we thither speed our flight ? 
Only cross the wave with me 

I shall find my leve and light 
All Elysian with thee. 


Part II consists of an additional variety of imitations of 
ancient measures by our author, and is superior to Part I, as it 
was published at alater period. Among these are the Dactylic 
Pentameter, Dactylic Tetrameter, Choriambic, Alcaic, Ascle- 
piadean, Galliambic, Sapphic, Saturnian, &c. But we need 
not multiply extracts. Dr. Percival does not seem to be at all 
trammeled by the circumstance of meter; it would appear as 
if its limits were placed in the way only to exhibit his power 
of triumphing over them; in none of his poems is the mens 
divinior more manifest than in his “ Classic Melodies ”—-they 
abound, so to speak, in a“ poetic exuberance of spirits.” The 
above will suffice for a general account of this part of Perci- 
val’s works. Fora more critical estimate and detailed analy- 
sis of the various meters here employed, the reader is referred 
to the Article already mentioned inthe New Englander, (Jan. 
1844.) 

“Songs for National Airs” occupy the concluding portion 
of the volume. They embrace those of almost all the modern 
nations of Europe, a list of which has been given. As Dr. 
Percival tells us, “they compose but a small part of an ex- 
tended series. The verse has been formed in all, except those 
adapted to the German airs, on the rhythm of the music, not ex- 
actly note for note, but so as to give a corresponding flow and 
expression.” We have room only for a single specimen : 


NORWEGIAN. 


I. “* National Air.” 


Ye sons of sires who fought and bled, 
For liberty and glory, 

Whose fame shall ever wider spread 
Till time is bent and hoary— 

Awake to meet th’ invading foe! 
Rouse at the call of danger! 

Beat down again his standard low, 
And backward hurl the stranger! 

They knew no fear—those sires of old, 
"Mid swords and bayonets clashing, 
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Still high they bore their banner’s fold 
Its stars, like lightnings, flashing. 

Be like those sires! with free-born might 
Renew the deeds of story! 

Who lives shall win a wreath of light— 
Who falls shall sleep in glory! 


In his earlier days, Dr. Percival’s soul had been filled with 
enthusiastic interest in the cause of Greek emancipation, which 
formed the subject of many of his lyrical poems. It is a fact 
not generally known, but which is undoubtedly true, that he 
wrote many of the best and most popular songs sung at the 
gatherings in the political campaign which resulted in the 
election of President Harrison, and rang through the log cabins 
throughout the country. Dr. Percival devoted at this time 
particular attention to the study of musical science, and used 
to amuse himself in his hours of relaxation by playing upon 
the accordion, his own words being set to the music of his own 
composition. * 





*We give here another extract from the letter of Mr. Richard S. Willis, from 
which we have already quoted: 

‘“* At this period, Percival seemed to have exhausted almost all departments of 
knowledge. He was a walking encyclopedia. More erudition could not be 
packed within the limited enclosure of a man, than in him. College professors, 
each in his own department, might have gone to school to him. (Those who best 
know Percival will agree that there is but small extravagance in this.) But one 
subject, perhaps, remained for more satisfactory investigation—music. 

“Even here, he was well-read, as far as possible. Everything that had been 
written upon the subject, in encyclopedias and otherwise, he had perused. But 
where is the book that treats of music intelligibly to persons who have not a 
practical knowledge of the subject! Therefore Percival had still something to 
learn about music. 

“ At this time, ? ° . be bd ° e ad 
° S music was assuming unwonted prominence within college walls 
and under city elms. Percival caught the enthusiasm ; and for a time his master 
mind seemed to be filled with music—musicalized. He had a collection of old 
German annuals, which contained a certain number of songs with music. These 
songs he translated into charming English rhyme, and turning the music over to 
me, it was soon arranged in parts, for our club. We met and sang the music, to 
Percival’s translations. Delightful hours, these! Percival was always with us: 
and though he did not sing, we knew his soul was making melody with ours. 

“ Crowded out of the college buildings, (for the swarming students in this insti- 
tution overrun its edifices, like certain historical rats in the Bishop’s castle on the 
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Another marked feature of Percival’s poetry is philosophical 
thought. A kind of thoughtful and reflective melancholy per- 
vades his productions, as is the case with regard to all minds 





Rhine,) my own ‘den’ this time was on the first floor of a neighboring build- 
ing ; the first floor, namely, by Hibernian reckoning—counting from the sky 
downward—([nor does it seem unbefitting that the starting point of our enumera- 
tion should ever be in the skies.] I owe it entirely to music, that to this first 
floor Percival was in the habit of climbing, far away from the cellar of things, 
as found in the lower world, to engage in delightful converse on matters musical. 
My ear soon learned to catch his soft, springy step on the stairs, as he leaped up 
two or three at a time in the ascent. Books were immediately thrown aside, and 
our sitting commenced, which sometimes lasted for hours ; for his mind, if once 
started on the track of a subject, was entirely oblivious to the lapse of time. This 
was the case whether within walls, or on the corner of a street on a cold, windy 
night; and the listener who could at any time tear himself away from such in- 
structive and fascinating communication with this wonderful mind, (mysteriously 
vested in a long cloak that fluttered in the wind,) though it lasted not unfre- 
quently for hours, must have been more self-denying than I could ever find myself. 

“But not I alone was betrayed by the morning; for Percival once incidentally 
related, that having seated himself at a desk one evening to commence a poem 
for a coming society celebration, he was suddenly aroused by what seemed to him 
a large conflagration, illumining his apartment. He started to the window and 
found it was the morning, breaking in the east. He had written all night—and 
his poem was finished at a single heat. 

“But this singular man was now fast becoming a practical musician—yea, more, 
positively a composer: still more, even, the inventor of a musical theory. He 
could find, at that time, no intelligible musical system, and therefore he invented 
a singularly ingenious one of his own. 

“He also undertook to learn an instrument—the accordion. This he ordin- 
arily brought with him under his cloak. He had, as yet, only an appreciation of 
bare melody. Harmony confused his ear. The chords were therefore shut off 
from the instrument, and the soft breathing of the accordion in some plaintive 
air, which he had himself composed, was all that was heard. But his voice, even 
in conversation soft as the sighing of the west wind, in music was almost inaudi- 
ble. Not master of the art of writing music, he ordinarily brought his composi- 
tions jotted down in illegible hieroglyphics of his own, and wished to have them 
reduced to shape. But the melodies were in such strange, wild measures, (like 
much of his poetry,) and the numbers were so irregular, that it was almost im- 
possible to do this. Still in many instances, the attempt was successful. 

“T recollect, that on one occasion our club was to sing at a little gathering of 
friends; and Percival, quite to our astonishment, had consented to accompany 
us—for he had shunned all general society for years. Still more were we aston- 
ished when he expressed his willingness while there to sing a song of his own. 
He had brought his accordion. In a retired corner of the room he sat, his gaunt, 
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of the highest order, the general effect of which is. pleasing 
rather than otherwise, on the mind of the reader. This is par- 
ticularly true of the poem of which we have already given 
an analysis—* Prometheus.” His minor poems exhibit this 
trait, in a certain degree, blended with his descriptions of the 
objects of nature giving a peculiar ideal character to the de- 
lineation, which is its greatest charm. In this respect it re- 
sembles Wordsworth’s poetry, save that while the one is the 
philosophy of elevated religious contemplation, the other in- 
clines somewhat to the opposite type of religious doubt and 
despair. That the latter is not the predominant tone of the 
author’s mind, as exhibited in his writings, we are happy to 
learn from those passages, already referred to, which evince 
a very different spirit and tendency, and which are found in 
his minor poems, as well as in “ Prometheus.” 

And this brings us to the most serious charge which has 
sometimes been made against our author, viz, the skeptical 
tendency of his poems. As this is an important point, sur- 
passing every consideration merely of literary merit, inasmuch 
as it regards the higher interests of morality and religion, we 
cannot pass over it without an observation or two. It may be 





thin figure bent over the instrument. To me he had never looked half so weird- 
like. That noble, Shakespearean head of his; the sharply cut, spiritual features ; 
his eye, so full of the wild fire of genius; the thin curling locks; all gave him 
the appearance of a minstrel come down from another age. 

“We had already quieted the room for the expected song. Standing near 
him, I soon knew, by the motion of his lips, that he was singing. But no one 
heard him; for myself I could distinguish only the soft breathing of a melody of 
his, that was familiar to me. After a while, the company supposing he was not 
quite ready to begin, commenced talking again. 

“The bard sang on and the song was finished: but few besides myself at all 
suspected that he had been singing ; most supposing, at last, that for some reason 
he had given up his intention. But his own soul had floated off upon his melody ; 
and he had that sufficient reward which many a bard has—the silent rapture of 
song. But I believe, and hope Percival was convinced that we had all shared the 
pleasure with him. , 

“Tt will not be thought strange that I looked upon it as a great triumph of 
music, that it was vindicating its eminently socializing and humanizing character, 
in thus drawing back to a regretting and appreciating world a spirit which had so 
long been unhappily alienated from it. Percival was approaching society again.” 
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remarked that the poetry of the present age, compared with 
that of some preceding periods, is marked by moral purity and 
religious faith ; and whatever may be said of the productions 
of our American poets in a literary point of view, this may be 
affirmed, that they do not often willfully sin against the virtue 
and happinéss of society by broaching false notions of man 
and his destiny. We do not deny that there are exceptions, 
and this circumstance we deeply deplore. When, therefore, an 
author of acknowledged poetic genius, who has acquired by 
his writings a degree of celebrity and consequent influence, is 
spoken of as giving utterance to skeptical sentiments, it is well 
to ascertain, if we can, how far such a view is sustained, by 
reference to the facts. In regard to Percival it is admitted 
that there are passages in some of his earlier works, particu- 
larly in that philosophical performance, “ Prometheus,” origin- 
ating in the constitutional melancholy of our author, which 
indicate an unsettled state of religious opinion and belief. We 
cannot excuse him herein, so far as there is ground for the ac- 
cusation ; yet, on the other hand, as though sounder views and 
better feelings strove for the mastery, even that poem contains 
passages which, as we have seen, might be called truly religous, 
not to say evangelical, in sentiment. It is thought that in the 
last period of Dr. Percival’s life, his religious views underwent 
in some degree a favorable change—it will be seen that the 
expression of sentiments which have been considered as 
blemishes in his poems, is confined wholly to his earlier pro- 
ductions. 

If it be said that it is not enough that a poet should not 
offend against the religious belief of the community—we re- 
quire something more than mere abstinence from the expres: 
sion of views unfriendly to religion—we demand a positive in- 
fluence in its favor—all this is of course admitted. It may be 
remarked, however, in extenuation of Percival, that his aberra- 
tions are those of youth and a morbid temperament ; and that 
in regard to that portion of his poetry which is not professedly 
religious, the mere omission of evangelical topics, not called for 
from the nature of the case, should not subject him to the re- 
proach of moral obliquity. 
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We are aware that this is a painful and delicate subject ; 
yet our duty as impartial reviewers seemed to demand a 
reference to it in this place. We have not appeared here as 
apologists for Dr. Percival. We have only endeavored to 
hold an evenly balanced scale in determining the degree of 
his departure from right and truth. As an offset to the poet’s 
mistake, we may place his life and deportment as a happy 
inconsistency in his case, between theory and practice. 
It is remarked of Percival, as the opinion of one who had an 
opportunity of knowing him well, that “he had not a single 
vice.” And his life we believe to have been one of most 
remarkable purity. On the whole, it becomes us in regard to 
the productions before us, in a moral point of view, to hope 
for the best, so far as they carry their own antidote with them, 
for the rest to throw the broad mantle of charity over errors, 
the concern and knowledge of which belongs to man chiefly 
as related to his Maker. P 

However it may be in relation to Dr. Percival’s poetry, 
our opinion of the moral influence of which we have ventured 
to express, there is one circumstance which is gratifying to 
us, and inspires hope for the future. The poetry of the world 
is becoming every day more and more imbued with the spirit 
of Christianity. There have been in the ages past, and there 
will be still more in the ages to come, Christian poets who will 
strike their lyre to high and holy themes in the world’s 
millennium. The “Zeus” of the Greek, as an object inspiring 
poetry, not less than love and reverence, shall yield to the 
God of the Christian, the gardens of Atlas to the garden ot 
Gethsemane, the fountain of Aganippe to the pool of Siloam, 
and the mountain of Parnassus to the steep of Calvary. To 
this last hallowed spot, our poet alludes in his verse: 


“The stream of life that flowed on Calvary 
May yet have power to wash away my stains 
And leave my suffering spirit free in heaven.” 


To which devout utterance every reader of these poems and 
well-wisher to the happiness of the bard, now, alas! passed 
away from earth, will add his fervent and reverent amen 
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In our notice of Dr. Percival’s life we have referred to the 
influence of natural scenery upon the poet’s education. We 
allude to it here for a specific object. It is well known that 
though he did not publish his poems till after his removal 
from his native place, most of his poetry was written before 
that time. Without endorsing the theory of Wordsworth, 
that it is important for every poet who would avail himself 
of the highest inspiration of the muse, “to connect himself 
permanently and domestically with some spot or tract of 
scenery the whole influence of which he may thoroughly 
exhaust and incorporate in his verse,” and who was disposed 
to lay it down as a general rule, that the birth-place of 
“every human being is the appropriate spot of his activity 
through life,” it is certain that Percival’s compositions were 
a practical illustration of this theory, the finest specimens of 
description in them being such as were suggested by the 
scenery of his native residence. His subsequent removal to 
New Haven, distinguished not less as the dwelling of the 
muses than for its venerable seat of science and learning, and 
fitted to be a home for a poet and scholar, was only another 
step in the same direction. His long abode in the environs of 
this beautiful city, as well as the walks which he was ac- 
customed here to frequent, furnished him with a new and 
varied phase of nature, the influence of which is to be traced 
in all his subsequent verses. 

The New Haven Journal, July 16, 1856, says: “There is a 
queer looking edifice fronting on Park Place, below George 
street, the design and object-of which would sadly puzzle the 
inguisitive stranger. * * * This queer structure is the resi- 
dence of the poet, James G. Percival. * * * The entrance 
is in the rear of the house, approachable by a path which 
his unfrequent footsteps have worn in the turf. The chief 
object of the building seems to have been to secure a safe 
place for his valuable library, which is arranged in a large 
library room occupying the entire front of the building. The 
comforts of a house are apparently incidental to the safety of 
this library, and are provided for in more restricted rooms 
in the rear of the house. At this place Mr. Percival, when 
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not employed abroad, may enjoy all the solitude of a recluse, 
and shut up with his cherished books, forget the world which 
so much regrets his own seclusion from it.” 

N. P. Willis thus writes in a letter from Idlewild, in the 
Home Journal, in relation to the above residence and its 
distinguished occupant: “ New Haven is a vast cathedral, 
with aisles for streets, * * * and Percival, the poet, I fancy 
has felt this, in designing the cottage in which he lives.* It 
looks like a sarcophagus in a cathedral aisle. Three blind 
windows on the front of a square structure, are the only 
signs of anything ever going in or coming out of it, the door 
being in the rear, I believe, and no sign of life visible in the 
streets. I felt my heart kneel in passing it. He (Percival) is, 
I am sure, the purest and most mere man of genius possible to 
our race—profound science and lofty poetry straining his soul 
to the two extremes of a seraph’s span, with scarcely mortality 
enough to keep him down to the ground. When hisstruggling 
spirit shakes off this little hindrance to his wings—the visible 
shape by which we know him—the ashes might properly be 
preserved in the sarcophagus he here built and pretenanted.” 





* This building was still unfinished when Dr. Percival received the appoint- 
ment from the State of Wisconsin to make a geological survey of that State. 
He was expecting to be able soon to remove to it his library from the ‘“‘ Hospital ” 
in the southwestern part of New Haven, where he had had his rooms for many 
years. When he left for Wisconsin, his books, which amounted to five thousand 
volumes in number, were boxed and suffered to remain in his old quarters; and 
the new house on “ Park Place,” which was soon completed, remained untenar.ted 
awaiting his return. It has since been pulled down. 
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Articte VI.—METEOROLOGY OF PALESTINE. 


Wuoever reflects on the climate of Palestine must be im- 
pressed with one striking fact,—that, considering its limited 
extent of territory, it is of all countries on the globe the most 
remarkable in its meteorological phenomena. Although it is 
only about one-sixth part as large as New England, but a little 
larger in fact than the single state of Vermont, yet it embraces 
nearly all that is peculiar to every climate in the world. In 
one part or other it exhibits the heat of the most torrid climes, 
and the cold of northern Europe; the hot winds of the desert, 
and the piercing wintry blasts of Norway; dew the most co- 
pious; the periodical rains of the tropics, and long continued 
and terrible droughts ; clouds of the most terrific aspect, and 
hurricanes and tempests, with thunder and lightning, snow and 
hail, earthquakes, and volcanoes. Yet notwithstanding this 
singular meeting of the extremes of all climates, the climate 
of large portions of the Holy Land is remarkably pure, se- 
rene, and pleasant. It is, indeed, one of the most singular 
of all the meteorological features of this country, that at the 
same moment places in full view of one and the same observer 
have climates exceedingly diverse from each other, one melt- 
ing with fervent heat, another enjoying cool and delightful 
breezes, and a third shivering amid the frosts of winter. Van 
de Velde,* in the month of March, stood on Mount Tabor. 
At his feet, on his right, stretched the plain of Esdraelon, 
sweltering in the heat of an African sun. But a few miles off, 
on his left, rose the snow-clad summits of Mount Hermon ; 
while before him ascended the Hill-Country of Judea, fresh 
and verdant with the balmy airs of spring. Here is a region 
presenting a scene of perfect sterility and desolation ; there, 
not far distant, is a goodly land, abounding with springs of 
water, a land of corn and wine, and flowing with milk and 
honey. 





* Van de Velde, Vol. I, p. 358. 
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If thus diversified in its physical geography, so no other 
country on the globe exhibits, within the same compass, so 
great a variety cf meteorological phenomena. California ap- 
pears to approach nearest to it, having, according to a recent 
description of that country by Rev. Dr. Bushnell,* “a great 
multitude of climates curiously pitched together, at short dis- 
tances, one from another.” But the part of California em- 
braced in Dr. Bushnell’s description is more than ten times as 
large as the whole of Palestine, while its varieties of climate, 
singular as they are, are far less numerous and remarkable. 

There is no lack of writers on the climate of Palestine. 
Strabo, Josephus, and St. Jerome, in ancient times; the histo- 
rians of the Crusades in the middle ages; Chardin, Maun- 
drell, Shaw, Pococke, Volney, and Russell, of later times ; many 
missionary residents of our own day ; among whom Rev. Dr. 
W. M. Thomson, author of “The Land and the Book,” stands 
preéminent; and learned travelers, as Clarke, Stanley, and 
Robinson; these are but a part of the immense list of au- 
thorities on the subject before us. But no one of them all, 
so far as we have learned, has offered anything like a 
systematic explanation of the causes of these remarkable 
peculiarities in the meteorology of Palestine. It is the main 
purpose of this Article to investigate these causes; but let us 
first pass in review a synopsis of the Physical Geography of 
Palestine ; then present a summary of the meteorological facts 
we propose to account for; and, finally, along with the expla- 
nation, exhibit a concise view of the principles of science on 
which our explanation will turn. 

In casting our eyes over the map of Palestine, the first thing 
that strikes us is the smallness of its territory. Its length 
from north to south is only one hundred and eighty miles, 
and its extreme breadth is seldom more than fifty miles, em- 
bracing in all but about eleven thousand square miles, a space 
only about twice as large as the state of Connecticut. A half 
day’s ride by railway, like that from New Haven to Boston, 
would be sufficient to survey the country in its entire length. 
Indeed, from several of its central eminences, the observer 





* New Englander, for Feb. 1858. 
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comprehends at once within his field of view the whole of the 
“ Promised Land ” from Dan to Beersheba; and one may look 
with ease from the mountains of Moab on the east of the Jor- 
dan, quite across the country to the Mediterranean sea on the 
west. Moses took his survey of the Promised Land from 
Mount Pisgah, over against Jericho, (Deut. xxxi,) and compre- 
hended within his view “all the land of Gilead unto Dan, and 
all Napthali, and the land of Ephraim and Manasseh, and 
all the land of Judah, unto the utmost sea, and the south, 
and the plain of the valley of Jericho,and the city of Palm 
Trees unto Zoar.” As Dan lay in the extreme north, and Zoar 
in the extreme south, while the “‘ utmost sea ”—the Mediterra- 
nean—bounded the Holy Land on the west, ihe description 
implies that Moses commanded a view of the entire land of 
Canaan.* From all the elevated lands about Jerusalem, and 
especially from such points as Mount Ephraim, Tabor, Ebal, 
and Gilboa, the Hebrew poet and seer had full in view the en- 
tire country bestowed by God on his chosen people. 

Palestine may be characterized as a decidedly mountainous 
country. The great chains of Lebanon, and Anti-Lebanon, 
running parallel from north to south through the regions of 
Syria north of Palestine, and the eastern range attaining a 
hight at Mount Hermon of ten thousand feet, then diverging 
into two great ranges, the eastern passing off into Arabia Pe- 
traea, and the western traversing the central parts of the Holy 
Land, give to these regions a mountainous character, which 
impart to Syria and Palestine a marked peculiarity, in com- 
parison with the vast deserts and plains of Mesopotamia, Arabia, 
and Egypt, bofdering them on the east and south ; countries 
from which the chosen people and their fathers had emanated. 
Hebron, on the southern boundary, has an elevation of two 
thousand eight hundred feet above the Mediterranean,+ Jeru- 
salem of two thousand two hundred, and the Mount of Olives 
of two thousand four hundred. The patriarchs, therefore, 





* Dr. Robinson thinks there is no mountain over against Jericho high enough 
to afford such a view, and therefore interprets the account to mean that he saw 
towards those limits. 

+ Stanley’s Chart. 
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went down into Egypt; Festus ascended from Cesaraea to Je- 
rusalem ; and our Saviour, in his childhood, went with his 
parents up to Jerusalem,—Nazareth, although in a hilly coun- 
try, being more than one thousand feet below the level of Je- 
rusalem. The sacred poets and prophets gloried in this pecu- 
liar feature of their country, as distinguishing God’s chosen 
people from the other great nations, as the Assyrians and 
Egyptians, who dwelt in plains beside their great rivers. This 
lofty elevation of their country above surrounding nations, 
made their country itself seem to them a type of heaven and 
the symbol of the Almighty throne. The Psalmist lifted up 
his eyes “to the hills” from which all his help came.—(Ps. 
exxi, 1.) The holy prophets exulted in the idea that the 
Lord’s house was exalted above all the temples of the idola- 
trous nations: “The mountain of the Lord’s house shall be 
established in the tops of the mountains, and shall be exalted 
above the hills, and all nations shall flow unto it.”*—(Isa, ii, 2.) 
In view of the messenger’s returning from the captivity, bearing 
the tidings of peace, and, after traversing the desert plains of 
Assyria, treading the sacred hills, the prophet exclaims: “How 
beautiful on the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace !”—(Isa. lii, 7.)+ 

The valleys of Palestine, also, are numerous and often of 
great depth—that of the Jordan, at the Dead Sea, is quite un- 
precedented, being one thousand three hundred feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean, and more than three thousand five 
hundred feet below Jerusalem, although distant from it only 
twenty-five miles. Certain districts of the country are also 
marked by extensive plains; as in the west, the plains of 
Sharon and Esdraelon, and on the east the plain of Jericho. 

Palestine, although presenting to its inhabitants, and especial- 
ly to its poets, the sublime scenery of the ocean in the Mediter- 
ranean, which washed its western borders, and something of the 
scenery of inland lakes in the sea of Galilee and the Dead Sea, 
is nevertheless but an indifferently watered country. The Jor- 
dan, the only river of any magnitude, is, when compared with 
our rivers, buta puny stream, being where it enters the Dead Sea 





* Stanley, p. 129. + Stanley. 
VOL. XVII. 30 
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only one hundred and eighty yards, or about the tenth part of 
a mile broad.* Most of the smaller streams are dry during 
the drought of summer. As in other limestone countries, the 
springs, though not very frequent, are sometimes so copious as 
to form small rivulets. Though many of these springs are dry 
during suramer, yet when compared with the neighboring 
countries with which the Hebrews were acquainted, as Egypt 
and Arabia, the land was greatly distinguished for its plentiful 
supply of water. This peculiar blessing was accordingly urged 
by Moses upon the children of Israel as they were entering 
the Promised Land, contrasting as it did with Egypt, where it 
never rains, and where all the supplies of water are confined 
to the Nile: “The Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good 
land, a land of brooks of water, of fountains and depths, that 
spring out of valleys and hills.”—(Deut. viii, 7.) Palestine 
was the only country known to the Psalmist where it could 
have been said, “ He sendeth his springs into the valleys, 
which run among the mountains.” + 

Keeping in view these peculiar and remarkable characters of 
the physical geography of Palestine, let us next turn to the 
Meteorological phenomena, which, in a still more remarkable _ 
degree, characterize the same wonderful country, in its variety 
of temperature, and its prevailing winds; in its atmospheric 
precipitations, its dew, clouds, rain, snow, and hail; and in its 
storms and tempests. 

In the first place, Palestine exhibits an extraordinary range 
and diversity of natural temperature. Lying between the lati- 
tudes of 30° 40’ and 33° 35’, it corresponds in this respect to 
the southern states of this Union, being nearly opposite to the 
state of Georgia. Jerusalem is nearly 1° south of Charleston, 
and nearly east of Savannah. Hebron, the ancient capital of 
Palestine, has nearly the same latitude as Natchez. The geo- 
graphical position of the Holy Land, therefore, would place it 
decidedly among warm countries. It will not, however, 
account for its diversities of climate, which are unknown to 
other countries lying in the same latitude, as South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama. As early as the month of May, the 
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learned traveler, Dr. Clarke, found the heat near Cana of 
Galilee, not far from Nazareth, 100° in a cave, and sufficiently 
intense in the noon-day sun to bake bread ;* and, at the same 
time of year, Lieut. Lynch found the heat in the valley of the 
Jordan, on the banks of the Dead Sea, 106° degrees in the 
shade. 

On the other hand, the inhabitants of the Holy Land are fa- 
miliar with a degree of cold, more intense than is usual in places 
situated inso warm a latitude. Their highest mountains, Her- 
mon and Lebanon, rise into the region of perpetual congela- 
tion, and have their summits covered with snow nearly or quite 
the year round. Moreover, it is to be remarked that, on ac- 
count of the smali extent of this territory, the places presenting 
at once these extremes of climate, are very near to each other, so 
as frequently to be both in view at the same time. Dr. Clarke 
and his party were forced to take shelter in a cave to avoid the 
insupportable heat of the sun, and when even there the ther- 
mometer stood at 100°, while to the north appeared the sum- 
mits of Lebanon entirely covered with snow, not lying in 
patches, but investing all the higher part with that perfect 
white and smooth velvet-like appearance which snow exhibits 
only when it is very deep; “a striking spectacle (the Dr. 
remarks) in such a climate, where the beholder, seeking pro- 
tection from a burning sun, almost considers the firmament to 
be on fire.” + The maritime cities on the west enjoy, most of 
the year, a mild and agreeable climate. The elevated districts, 
embracing Jerusalem, have usually but a small annual range 
of temperature, the thermometer being seldom so low as 30°, 
or so high as 80°.t They generally have a little frost and snow 
during winter, but the cold is seldom intense or lasts long. 
Dr. Barclay, in his recent work on Jerusalem, states the 
extreme annual range of temperature at 54°. At New 
Haven the extreme range is 120°. But it must be recollected 
that our sensations of heat and cold are greatly affected by 
relative circumstances, especially by a sudden transition from 





* Clarke's Travels, Vol. II, 495-496. : } Clarke’s Travels, Vol. II. 
¢ Whiting, Miss. Herald; Barclay’s City of the Great King, p.49.  § Ib. p. 418 
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one temperature to another. Arctic travelers, after their 
systems have becume adjusted to a temperature of 50° or 60° 
below zero, find a temperature of 20° or 30° below, quite com- 
fortable, and that of zero almost oppressive for its heat. 
Captain Parry, after wintering at Melville Island, where the 
thermometer was frequently as low as —40°, says that when it 
rose to zero, his men were basking in the warm atmosphere; 
and Dr. Kane remarks, “I have myself slept in an ordinary 
canvas tent without discomfort, yet without fire, at a tempera- 
ture of —52°; while Lieut. Lynch, on emerging from the val- 
ley of the Jordan, and ascending the hills of Jerusalem, found 
the air at 60° above zero, piercingly cold. Hence the words 
of the Psalmist, “ Who can stand before his cold?” uttered at 
Jerusalem, have a peculiar significancy even there, although 
he might have had reference to the cold of the highest moun- 
tains, as Mount Hermon, which was vastly more intense than 
was experienced at Jerusalem. Dr. Robinson informs us 
that the climate of Jerusalem is generally so mild and uniform 
that the ground seldom or never freezes, and, except in a 
sirocco, the thermometer is seldom as high as 80°.* 

In the second place, the winds of Palestine are character- 
ized by some remarkable peculiarities. On the coast of the 
Mediterranean the sea-breezes prevail with much regularity, 
blowing, as usual, towards the land in the day-time, and off 
the land at night. At Jerusalem, however, the northwest 
winds blow with all the steadiness of the trade winds. This is 
strikingly indicated by the figure of the olive trees, a great 
part of which grow with their tops leaning towards the south- 
east, as we are told by Rev. Mr. Lanneau, late Missionary to 
Palestine.t The same writer adds, that in winter the south- 
west wind on the coast, and the northwest wind in the inte- 
rior, generally accompany a rain.” 

The sirocco prevails occasionally in all parts of Palestine, but 
is especially frequent and intense in the valley of the Jordan. 
On the Dead Sea, Lieut. Lynch met it the latter part of April. 





* Robinson, Vol. I, p. 430. 
+ Lanneau, quoted by Prof. Coffin; Smithsonian Contributions, Vol. VI, p. 192. 
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Its approach was announced by a thin purple haze over the 
neighboring mountains, increasing every moment, and pre- 
senting an awful appearance. The eyes could not remain 
open against the hot wind that followed, and the eye-lids were 
blistered.* One of the party mounted spectacles to protect 
his eyes, but the metal became so heated that he was obliged 
to remove them. The party bathed in a pool of water, but in 
an instant the moisture on the surface evaporated, and left the 
skin dry and parched. The sun was of a blood-red color, as 
when seen through smoked glass. The heat rather increased 
than lessened after the sun went down, the thermometer, at 8 
o’clock in the evening, standing at 106°. Thirst was not 
allayed by drinking water. They threw themselves on the 
earth with eyes smarting, skin burning, lips, tongue, and 
throat parched and dry. The water of the Dead Sea, twelve 
inches below the surface, was at the temperature of 90°. 
Before such a wind the vegetable kingdom is withered and 
burned up, and every green thing is seared. 

The qualities of the several winds that prevail in Palestine, 
are recognized in various passages in the Bible. The dryness of 
the north wind in Proverbs: “The north wind driveth away 
rain, so doth an angry countenance a backbiting tongue.” 
(Prov. xxv, 23.) The humid and rainy quality of the west 
wind, that came over the sea, in Luke: “ When ye see a cloud 
rise out of the west, straightway ye say, there cometh a 
shower, and so it is.”.—(Luke xii, 54.) The hot character of the 
south wind, which came from the desert of Arabia, is referred 
to in the same passage: “ And when ye see the south wind 
blow, ye say there will be heat; and it cometh to pass.”—( Luke 
xii, 55.) The desolating character of the hot wind is referred 
to in Jeremiah: “The wind shall eat up all thy pastures.” 
(Jer. xxii, 22.) 

The clouds brought by the sirocco are not composed of 
watery vapor, but of sand and such other solid particles as 
are raised from the surface and sustained by powerful winds. 
Hence they fill the air with a purple haze, and assume 
forms and colors peculiarly strange and threatening. 





* Lynch, 312. 
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In the third place, the watery precipitations from the at- 
mosphere are attended by many peculiar circumstances. The 
dews are remarkably copious, and the rains are periodical, 
being for the most part confined to the winter months, and 
scarcely falling at all during the summer months. The 
thunder storms, contrary to the experience of most other 
countries, also occur only in winter, and are often very violent, 
accompanied by whirlwinds and tornadoes, and all the usual 
attendants of hail storms. 

All travelers agree in describing the dew as remarkable 
in quantity. Dr. Clarke remarks that “Jews, Gentiles, 
Saracens, Crusaders, Frenchmen, Egyptians, Persians, Druses, 
Turks, Arabs, warriors out of every nation under heaven, 
have pitched their tents upon the plain of Esdraelon, and 
have beheld the various banners of their nations wet with 
the dews of Tabor and Hermon.”* Maundrell says, that in 
the neighborhood of Mount Hermon “their tents were as 
wet with the dew, in the morning, as if it had rained all 
night.”+ Lieut. Lynch also speaks of similar dews in the 
valley of the Jordan. In the total absence of rain during the 
summer months, these copious dews were far more useful 
than in countries like ours, where the rain is more uniformly 
distributed. Hence in the sacred writings dew becomes a 
peculiar mark of the Divine favor. 

The rains of Palestine are divided into two periods, the 
early and the latter rain. The early rain, according to Dr. 
Robinson, commences the latter half of October, or beginning 
of November, first coming on by occasional showers, afford- 
ing the husbandman opportunity to sow his wheat and 
barley. It is of no avail to sow before the rains commence, 
since, after the long summer drought, the ground is too dry 
for the seed to germinate. These showers also fall mostly in 
the night—a circumstance still further propitious to the 
husbandman. The rains of Palestine are impetuous beyond 
anything known in our climate, falling upon particular spots 
like a water spout, suddenly swelling the brooks, before dry, 
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to perfect torrents, which sweep everything before them. 
The effects of these floods are visible in various places by 
deep gullies and by rocky tracts laid bare. The latter rains 
usually terminate hy or before the vernal equinox.* If rain 
occurs as late as May, and still more in any of the summer 
months, it is extraordinary, and wholly out of place, inter- 
fering disastrously with the barley and wheat harvests, which 
are gathered the latter part of May or beginning of June. 
“As snow in summer, and as rain in harvest, so honor is not 
seemly for a fool.”—(Prov. i, 26.) 

In the fourth place, Palestine is subject to severe winter storms, 
comprising all the phenomena of the most violent tempests, 
- such as whirlwinds, thunder and lightning, and hail.¢ Dur- 
ing summer, the sky is usually cloudless, and continued drought 
prevails. 

The termination and return of the rainy season are commonly 
marked by the most surprising changes upon the face of 
nature. Soon after the latter rains cease, in April or May, 
the grass withers and the flowers fade; all verdure is changed 
to a yellowish brown, the streams mostly become dry, birds 
cease to sing, and all animated nature languishes. Equally 
sudden is the effect of the return of the autumnal rains. The 
vegetable kingdom instantly awakes from its torpor, the 
flowers come forth from their hiding places, the birds fill 
the air with their songs, and all nature rejoices with new 
life. 

Palestine has in all ages been occasionally visited by severe 
earthquakes. One of great violence occurred in the upper 
part of the valley of the Jordan, as late as 1837, of which 
an interesting account is given by the Rev. Dr. Thomson, in 
his late work, “The Land and the Book.” There are also in 
several parts of Palestine unquestionable marks of ancient . 
volcanoes, although none have been witnessed in modern 
times. 

It has not, we think, been sufficiently considered, that ‘a 





* Robinson, Vol. I, p. 428. 
+ Kitto’s Encyc., Art. ‘‘Canaan.” Also, Robinson, Vol. I, p. 428. 
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very large part of the imagery of the sacred poets of the He- 
brews is borrowed from the meteorology of their country. 
Greece and Italy were severally filled with the types of natural 
beauty ; and their mythology, which peopled every mountain, 
forest, grotto, lake, river, and fountain, with some divinity, 
associated additional objects of interest with the natural 
beauties of their respective countries. 
“For here the muse so oft her harp has strung, 
That not a mountain rears its head unsung ; 


Renowned in verse, each shady thicket grows, 
And every stream in heavenly numbers flows.”* 


But Palestine presented scenery far less picturesque; a 
great part of the year, indeed, the aspect of nature was 
desolate and drear, and imparted little inspiration to the 
lover of the beautiful. The Hebrew poets, it is true, did not 
fail to recognize the “glory of Lebanon” and the “ excellency 
of Carmel,” or the “rose of Sharon” and the “lily of the 
valley ;” and the royal minstrel exulted in the commanding 
position of the Holy City: “ Beautiful for situation, the joy 
of the whole earth, is Mount Zion.”—(Ps. xlviii, 2.) Nor did 
the sacred poets fail to make mention, with grateful praise, 
of their “ green pastures and still waters,” and of the “springs 
sent into the valleys to run among the hills ;” or to lift their 
enraptured eyes to the unclouded firmament that displayed 
to them the glories of the starry heavens in a sky of purest 
azure. But although tha elements of the beautiful in natural 
scenery were not entirely neglected by the Hebrew poets, 
yet their imagery was borrowed, to a far greater extent, from 
the peculiar phenomena of their atmosphere than from the 
physical features of their country. Indeed, it cannot escape 
any attentive reader of the Bible, that much of the sublime 
imagery of the prophets, and other sacred poets, is founded 
on what was peculiar in the meteorology of the Holy Land. 
These scenes are repeatedly employed to shadow forth the 
attributes of the Almighty—his omnipotence, his awful majes- 
ty, and his goodness. At one time we meet with allusions 
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to the intense heat, such as prevailed in the valley of the 
Jordan. Whoever reads the narrative of Lieut. Lynch, as he 
met the glare of the sun, reflected from the steep and bare 
mountains of Moab, and concentrated in this deep valley as 
in the focus of a burning glass, will apprehend more fully 
than before the force of the language held by the prophet 
Nahum: “The mountains quake at him; the hills melt; the 
earth is burned at his presence.”—(Nah. i, 5.) So also the 
Psalmist: “The hills melted like wax at the presence.of the 
Lord, at the presence of the Lord of the whole earth.”—(Ps. 
xevii, 6; Amos ix, 5.) At another time, the power of Je- 
hovah is manifested by the intensity of the cold: “ He casteth 
forth ice like morsels: who can stand before his cold ?”—(Ps. 
exlvii,17.) Thestorm clouds are often employed to denote the 
terrible majesty of Jehovah: “ Clouds and darkness are round 
about him.”—(Ps. xevii.) “The Lord hath his way in the 
whirlwind, and in the storm, and the clouds are the dust of his 
feet.” —(Nah. i, 3.) A thunder storm, commencing as those of 
Palestine generally do, over the Mediterranean, and bursting 
upon the mountains of Lebanon, forms the basis of the sub- 
lime imagery of the twenty-ninth Psalm: “The voice of the 
Lord is upon the waters: the God of glory thundereth: the 
Lord is upon many waters: the voice of the Lord is powerful: 
the voice of the Lord is full of majesty.” Now the storm has 
reached the cedars, which the lightnings rend and the winds 
lay prostrate, or whirl aloft. “The voice of the Lord 
breaketh the cedars; yea, the Lord breaketh the cedars of 
Lebanon. He maketh them to skip like a calf.” Here the 
storm leaps over the mountain, and makes its progress towards 
the southeast to the wilderness of Kadesh: “The voice of the 
Lord shaketh the wilderness: the Lord shaketh the wilderness 
of Kadesh.” In the eighteenth Psalm, all the most violent 
meteorological phenomena, conjoined with the earthquake and 
the voleano, are employed to furnish images of the presence 
and majesty of Jehovah coming to judgment. First, the 
earthquake shadows forth his wrath. “Then the earth shook 
and trembled: the foundations also of the hills were moved, 
and were shaken because he was wroth.” Next the volcano 
proclaimed his vengeance on the wicked: “There went up a 
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smoke out of his nostrils, and fire out of his mouth devoured: 
coals were kindled by it.” Then the storm-clouds betoken 
his descent from heaven and his immediate presence: “ He 
bowed the Heavens and came down, and darkness was under 
his feet: And he rode upon a cherub and did fly ; yea, he 
did fly on the wings of the wind: He made darkness his se- 
cret place, his pavilion round about him were dark waters and 
thick clouds of the skies?” Then the clouds break into thun- 
der, and lightning, and hail: “At the brightness that was 
before him, his thick clouds passed, hail stones and coals of 
fire.’ Finally, descend those deluges of rain, which in no 
part of the earth are more impetuous than in Palestine, swell- 
ing the little rivulets into rushing torrents, sweeping all things 
to destruction, and tearing up the earth from its deep founda- 
tions: “ Then the channels of waters were seen, and the found- 
ations of the world were discovered at thy rebuke, O Lord, 
at the blast of the breath of thy nostrils.”* 

Not less do meteorological phenomena in their milder forms 
of dew and rain, enter into the poetical imagery of the Bible; 
aud there is no other country on the globe where they were 
so peculiarly symbols of mercy. Of all the forms of watery 
precipitation, it isa fact well known to physiologists that dew, 
in proportion to its quantity, is the most favorable to vegeta- 
ble growth. It was in Palestine especially important and 
useful, on account of its supplying the lack of rain during the 
long season of drought. Hence it was a token of God’s pecu- 
liar favor. Thus, in blessing Jacob, Isaac said : “God give thee 
of the dew of heaven, and the fatness of the earth, and plenty 
of corn and wine.”—(Gen. xxvii, 28.) Job, as a mark of his 
former prosperity, says: “My root was spread out by the 
waters, and the dew lay all night upon my branch.”—(Job 
xxix, 19.) So the Psalmist, “ As the dew of Hermon, and the 
dew that descended on the mountains of Zion ; for there the Lord 
commanded the blessing, even life for evermore.” —(Ps. exxxiii, 





* Lowth thinks this imagery borrowed from the scenes of Mt. Sinai. But only 
asmall part of them were represented there, while they were all such as occurred 
in Palestine —(See Lowth, Lectures on Hebrew Poetry, Sub. ix.) 
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8.) Hence, withholding the dew, was a marked token of the di- 
vine displeasure, since no summer vegetation could flourish with- 
out it. One of the curses that fell upon the Jews for their 
dilatoriness in rebuilding the house of the Lord, was that “ the 
heaven over them was staid from the dew,”—(Hag. i, 10,) 
and in David’s lamentation at the fall of Saul and Jonathan, 
on Mt. Gilboa: “ How are the mighty fallen !”—“ Ye moun- 
tains of Gilboa, let there be no dew upon you !”—(2d Sam. 
i, 21.) 

Still more frequent are the scriptural allusions to rain, as 
the strongest token of God’s goodness. It was a feature of 
high distinction, drawn by Moses himself, of the Promised 
Land, in comparison with Egypt, that unlike to Egypt, it 
enjoyed the blessing of rain: “ For the land whither thou 
goest to possess it, is not as the land of Egypt from whence 
ye came out, but a land of hills and valleys that drink the 
water of the rain of heaven.”—(Deut. xi, 11.) And the 
promise in case they should love the Lord their God, and serve 
him with all their heart, and with all their soul, was that “ He 
would give them the rain in due season, the first rain and the 
latter rain; and the threatening in case they should turn aside, 
and serve other gods was, that “Jehovah would shut up 
heaven, and there should be no rain.”—(Deut. xi, 17.) In 
David’s prayer for Solomon, the beneficence of his rule to the 
poor and oppressed was likened to “rain upon the mown 
grass,” and to “showers that water the earth.”—(Ps. xxii, 
6.) Finally, it is a signal token of God’s impartiality, that “ he 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.”—(Matt. v, 45.) 

Having now taken a survey of the leading facts relating to 
the meteorology of Palestine, we hasten to assign what appear 
to us the true causes of these phenomena, so remarkable both 
for their variety and intensity, as well as for the singular man- 
ner in which they were exhibited. Such questions as the fol- 
lowing present themselves: Why are some parts of Palestine 
so hot and others so cold, and others still so temperate? What 
is the origin of the stocco, and why are its effects so baneful 
to animal and vegetable life? Why is the dew so copious? 
Why are the rains periodical and so impetuous? Why are the 
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droughts so long andsevere? and why is Palestine so subject to 
violent tempests, hurricanes, thunder storms, and hail storms? 

For the benefit of such of our readers as have not made the 
science of Meteorology a special study, we will preface our ex- 
planation with a few of its leading principles. We remark, 
then, 

1. That as we ascend into the atmosphere, it grows colder 
and colder, about one degree for every three hundred feet, 
until we reach a region of continual frost, called the Region 
of Perpetual Congelation. This is Nature’s grand laboratory 
of storms. Mountains often rise into this region, and are cov- 
ered with perpetual snow. These become vast storehouses of 
cold during summer, exerting a chilling influence on the winds 
that meet them or blow over them. 

2. That the great movements of the atmosphere, produc- 
ing winds, are due chiefly to the agency of heat; inequality of 
temperature, disturbing the atmospheric equilibrium, being re- 
garded as the general cause of winds. But winds cannot 
blow from one quarter towards another continually, without 
having their place supplied by air flowing in from some other 
quarter. It is commonly the case that a constant wind blow- 
ing in one direction, has above it a counter-current returning 
in the opposite direction. As the land is heated in summer and 
cooled in winter more easily than the ocean, movements of the 
atmosphere are thus occasioned by the reciprocal action of 
land and water, especially between continents and neighboring 
oceans. Great deserts, also, like those of Africa or Arabia, by 
the excessive rarefaction produced by the sun, determine the 
course of winds towards them. Thus on the cvast of Guinea, the 
trade winds are diverted from their tendency towards the 
equator, by the influence of the great desert of Sahara in the 
interior of Africa. 

3. That water is raised into the atmosphere, in the form of 
invisible elastic vapor, solely by the agency of heat. There 
is a certain fixed quantity of vapor which the air will contain, 
and no more; and this quantity depends on the temperature. 
The amount increases rapidly as the air grows warmer, doubling 
for every 25° of heat, so that air of 75° can hold twice as much 
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watery vapor as air of 50°, and air of 100° twice as much as 
as airof 75°. But air seldom contains all it is capable of hold- 
ing. It may not have half or a quarter as much; and when 
it thus contains much less vapor than is due to its temperature, 
it has great avidity for more, and when the deficiency is great, 
it exhibits the quality of extreme dryness. This is apt to be 
the case especially with hot winds. Llaving little watery vapor 
compared with what they are capable of containing, their 
avidity for water is extreme, and they instantly imbibe it from 
everything with which they come in contact. Winds that 
circulate over the land are usually dry ; those circulating over 
the ocean are humid, and frequently saturated with moisture. 

4. That watery vapor is deposited from the atmosphere, or 
condensed into the form of water solely by cooling. The tem- 
perature to which it must be reduced in order that the vapor 
may begin to be condensed, is called the dew point. If the 
air be very moist, then cooling it a few degrees will reach the 
dew point; but if the air is very dry, it must be cooled many 
degrees before reaching it. This cooling down to the dew 
point or below it, may take place under various circumstances. 
If air meets with a surface so much colder than itself as to 
reduce its temperature to the dew point, it deposits moisture on 
that surface in the form of dew, as is seen on the surface of a 
tumbler of cold water, especially before a thunder shower; 
or as seen on the ground itself when during the night the 
ground has become, as is usual on clear nights, some degrees 
colder than tke air above it. If, however, the vapor con- 
denses not on a cold surface, but in the atmosphere itself, near 
the earth, the water appears in the form of fog or mist, which 
may be produced in either of two ways,—by vapor rising from 
the ground and meeting with a cold stratum of air, or by a 
cold wind flowing in laterally. The same processes taking 
place in the upper regions produce clouds. If the reduction of 
temperature be much below the dew point, a greater quantity 
of water will be precipitated than is sufficient merely to form 
clouds, the particles of water will coalesce into drops, and will 
fallin rain. If, however, the temperature of the air be at or 
below the freezing point, the drops will crystallize and form 
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anow. We will suppose an extreme case,—that a body of hot 
and humid air is suddenly hurled aloft by a whirlwind far 
within the region of perpetual congelation, where the cold is 
very interse. Half or three-fourths of all the watery vapor 
will be suddenly precipitated, forming Aad, and the small hail 
stones thus formed may be increased ia size by being buoyed 
up for a long t'me, by the mechanical force of the wind, and 
congeal upon these successive portions of vapor, until they 
attain an enormous size. When watery vapor is condensed 
into water, electricity is evolved. If the air be hot and humid, 
and vapor be suddenly condensed in great quantity, the elec- 
tricity evolved is abundant, accumulates, and manifests its 
presence by thunder and lightning, as is the case in our summer 
showers, and especially in hail storms. 

We regard, then, all these meteorological phenomena—dew, 
fog, clouds, rain, snow, hail, and thunder and lightning, as de- 
pending on one and the same simple principle, acting in differ- 
ent degrees of intensity. 

In the light of these principles, let us now look at Palestine. 
We compared it in extent to the state of Vermont. Why is 
its meteorology so much more diversified and remarkable? 
Vermont is surrounded on all sides by countries like itself. 
But how different is the case with Palestine! We have on the 
north the snow-clad mountains of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
their highest peaks covered with perpetual snow ; and beyond, 
within three hundred miles, are the lofty ranges of Mount 
Taurus. On the east, we have the arid desert plains of Syria 
and Mesopotamia; on the south the hot, sandy deserts of 
Arabia; on the west the ocean-like expanse of the Mediter- 
ranean. Let us reflect what must be the respective qualities 
of the winds blowing over the snowy mountains of the north, 
or the arid plains of the east, or the hot sandy deserts of the 
south, or the temperate waters of the west. The occasional 
cold blasts of Palestine we see at once are borrowed from the 
snow-clad mountains of the north. The extraordinary heat of 
the valley of the Jordan and the plain of Esdraelon, are derived 
not merely from the low latitudes which expose them to a hot 
summer’s sun, but to several aggravating causes. Esdraelon isa 
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level plain nearly surrouuded by the mountains of Carmel, Ta- 
bor, and Gilboa, from which the solar rays are reflected upon it. 
The valley of the Jordan owes its excessive heat to similar 
and more direct reflections from the bare and steep mountains 
that wall it on the east and west. Moreover, as elevation 
above the general level of the earth brings us to a cooler me- 
dium, so prolonging the atmospheric column into this deep 
abyss brings us toa hotter medium. The plain of Esdraelon 
from west to east, and the Jordan valley from south to north, 
each presents a gorge through which the dreaded sirocco flows. 
The sirocco, a whirlwind formed on the burning deserts south 
and east, occasionally flies northward, spreading its deadly 
wings over every part of the Holy Land. 

The maritime coast is tempered by the land and sea breezes; 
the central portion embracing Jerusalem, by its elevation so 
far above the general level of the earth. 

The heavy dews arise from the great difference of tem- 
perature between the days and nights. In those cloudless 
summer skies the ground at night rapidly radiates its heat 
into space, and presents to the air that circulates over it, a 
cold surface most favorable for the deposition of dew. 

The constancy of the northwesterly winds at Jerusalem, and 
all the interior of Palestine, is probably due to their tendency 
towards the great deserts on the south and east. During 
summer these winds, coming from the Mediterranean, grow 
warmer and of course drier as they blow over the land; but 
in winter they meet a colder medium, and occasionally, as we 
learn by recorded observations, they meet the cold blasts 
from the north, and impetuous showers of rain descend. The 
same causes acting in extraordinary intensity will go beyond 
the common course of nature, and result in thunder and light- 
ning and hail. 

While reflecting with wonder at the unparalleled diversity pre- 
sented by the geography and climate of Palestine, we have often 
been struck with the analogy which exists between its physical 
features and its political and religious history. If it has a 
greater variety of soil and climate than any other part of 
the globe, within the same compass, so it surpasses all other 
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countries in the succession of great events of which it has 
been the theater. In no other land, not in Egypt itself, do we 
look so far into the depths of antiquity. Those mystic ruins 
which lie scattered over every hill top, carry us back almost 
to the days of the flood. It was the common battle ground of 
the most ancient nations, where the Assyrian hosts, pouring 
through the defile between the mountain ridges of Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon, met the vast armies of Egypt from the south. 
On the rocks that overhang one of the crystal streams of Mount 
Lebanon, we read inscriptions which are the chroniclers of 
ages; where are seen together the cunei-form characters of 
Sennacherib, the hieroglyphics of Rameses the Great, and the 
Latin characters of Marcus Antoninus. It is the Jand of the 
patriarchs, and the center of the true religion in a world of idol: 
aters. Itis the land of sacred minstrels and holy prophets— 
it is the land of the Repremer !—the land where the Canaanite, 
the Assyrian, the Persian, the Macedonian, the Saracen, the Ro- 
man, the Turk, have successively borne their iron rule—the land 
of apostles and martyrs—the land of the crusades—the land of 
the holy city, the city of the Great King, towards which the Jew, 
an outcast in every nation, still looks up with longing eye— 
the type of the heavenly Jerusalem, whither all “the redeemed 
of the Lord shall come with singing unto Zion ; and everlasting 
joey shall be upon their head; they shall obtain gladness and 
joy ; and sorrow and mourning shall flee away.” 
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Arricte VIIL—UNCHASTITY. 


The Sickles Tragedy ; illustrated. Pictorial Newspapers. 
The Fry Divorce Case. Pennsylvania Legislature. 
The Stephens Trial. New York Tribune. 


The History of Prostitution: Its extent, causes, and effects 
throughout the world. (Being an official report to the 
Board of Alms House Governors of the City of New 
York.) By Wii W. Sancer, M. D., Resident Physi- 
cian, Blackwell’s Island, New York City, etc., etc., ete. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Tux introduction of this theme may surprise many of our 
readers. We are content, however, to rest the propriety of dis- 
cussing this immorality upon the divine authority which insert- 
ed the seventh commandment of the decalogue, and upon the 
present necessity for reiterating to the American people the 
seemingly forgotten injunction, “ Zhow shalt not commit 
adultery.” 

While we are writing, a trial is pending in the capital 
of these United States, where a member of congress is 
arraigned for murdering the paramour of his wife. We are 
not disposed to criticise the law until pronounced, nor to 
decide the case until the witnesses have given in their testi- 
mony, and the circumstances are placed beyond controversy. 
Enough, however, has been proclaimed and published without 
denial, to enable us to pass judgment upon the morals of a 
society where the reputation of a harlot scarcely impairs the 
standing of a wife and a mother, and where the adulterer, 
after detection, is greeted with a smile of good fellowship. 
We appreciate the astonishment of the “correspondent” from 
Washington, who was shocked by the heartlessness cf the ladies 
in neglecting the saloons of their sister, after her shameful con- 
fession. He seems to suppose that had it not been so near the 
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close of the session, they might have feted the frail woman with 
a fancy ball, and so soothed her loss of both lover and husband. 

The pollution thus disclosed in the metropolis of our coun- 
try ought to excite the alarm of every patriot, and to kindle 
the indignation of every parent, who might with more safety 
entrust a daughter to a pest-house than to the profligate gayety 
of Washington. If the half is true that is told, and we have 
no. reason to doubt it, then the corruption which defiles and 
controls the legislation of our congresses, will, if unchecked, 
affix upon the seat of government the infamy which belonged 
to ancient Corinth. If prostitution is to become a fifth estate 
in the republic, and make majorities, it is time for the people 
to decide whether they will succumb to its authority, and sub- 
mit to be governed by a Catherine of Medicis, or a Nell 
Gwynne. We must not be understood to charge licentious- 
ness upon all the members of congress, but every one familiar 
with our public affairs will concede that we have not exagger- 
ated the facts in this statement, or overestimated either the 
pollution or the peril. 

Simultaneously with this exposure in the national capital, a 
committee of the legislature in the commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania have prepared a report, which recommends the granting 
of a divorce between a husband and wife, within a year after 
marriage, and against his protest, because she concluded that 
the relation was uncongenial, and consequently offered herself 
to the keeping of a West Point cadet. The fact that any 
influence could induce such a recommendation on the evi- 
dence, by the representatives of a nominally Christian people, 
who recognize the validity of the marriage covenant, is pre- 
monitory of a formal dissolution of all laws against tempo- 
rary concubinage, and of a rapid gravitation to the theory and 
practice of free love. When the lascivious desire of a wife is 
allowed as a reason for an honorable divorce on her part, we 
shall look next for the annulling of those statutes which 
restrain the indulgence of a longing after the property or the 
life of another, since thieves and murderers may insist that 
their crimes shall be sanctioned, together with that of 
unchastity. 
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In exact correspondence with the evidence for the increase 
of this vice, we find our daily newspapers occupying their 
columns with the filthy details of abominable crimes, and 
thus pandering to a depraved appetite, whose existence and 
extent are shown by the supply which is required tosatisfy the 
demand. The New York Tribune, not content with a formal 
defense of its course in publishing the lewd particulars con- 
nected with the committal of licentiousness, because it can 
only thus fulfill the design of a newspaper and satisfy the 
requisition of its customers, next takes a step forward or down- 
ward in the same direction. On the leading column in a 
daily issue for March, an editorial paragraph, conspicuously 
leaded, commends the reader’s attention to the reports of a 
pending trial, whereby an obscenity that might otherwise have 
escaped notice is rendered conspicuous ; and the cry of the 
newsboys, directed by the advertisement, doubtless repaid the 
editors sufficiently for any damage to their moral sense in the 
paragraph. 

The degree of unchastity in the community and its fearful 
consequences are also ably and incontrovertibly sustained by the 
volume on the History of Prostitution, whose title we have placed 
with those of other documents at the head of this Article. The 
social condition which renders such a report possible or 
proper, must be deplorable, and the book itself is not free 
from the charge of pandering to the passions, whose terrible 
effects alone justify its publication. We can discover no 
possible benefit in the recital of vile stories about the men or 
women, to whom despotic power afforded opportunity for 
criminality, and the utility of this report would have been 
greatly enhanced by a plain statement of facts with the neces- 
sary statistics and explanations. We quote as the substance 
of the Report the recapitulation with which it concludes : 


RECAPITULATION. 


There are six thousand public prostitutes in New York. 

The majority of these are from fifteen to twenty-five years 
old. 

Three-eighths of them were born in the United States. 
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Many of those born abroad came here poor, to improve their 
condition. 

Education is at a very low standard with them. 

One-fifth of them are married women. 

One-half of them have given birth to children, and more 
than one-half of these children are illegitimate. 

The ratio of mortality among children of prostitutes is four 
times greater than the ordinary ratio among children in New 
York. 

Many of these children are living in the abodes of vice 
and obscenity. 

The majority of these women have been prostitutes for less 
than four years. 

The average duration of a prostitute’s life is only four years. 

Neariy one half of the prostitutes of New York admit that 
they are or have been sufferers from syphilis. 

Seduction, destitution, ill treatment by parents, husbands, 
or relatives, intemperance, and bad company, are the main 
causes of prostitution. 

Women in this city have not sufficient means of employ- 
ment. 

Their employment is inadequately remunerated. The asso- 
ciations of many employments are prejudicial to morality. 

Six-sevenths of the prostitutes drink intoxicating liquors to 
a greater or less extent. 

Parental influence induced habits of intoxication. 

A professed respect for religion is common among them. 

A capital of nearly four millions of dollars is invested in 
the business of prostitution. 

The annual expenditure on account of prostitution is more 
than seven millions of dollars. 

Prohibitory measures have signally failed to suppress or 
check prostitution. 

A necessity exists for some action. 

Motives of policy require a change in the mode of pro- 
cedure.—pp. 675-6. 


These results are the careful analysis of the most reliable 
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statistics which could be procured with the aid of the muni- 
cipal police of the city of New York, collated by a man 
eminently qualified for the task, and whose. official position 
gave him the best means of forming a correct judgment. 
They are therefore to be depended upon as an impartial and 
unexaggerated statement of the facts, and we commend them 
to the sober consideration of every citizen and parent. Regard 
first the extent of the vice which is disclosed. Six thousand 
abandoned women in the city of New York, who are lost to 
all shame, represent at least ten or twenty times their number 
of the opposite sex, who are the partners of their wick- 
edness, while they are themselves the vilest corrupters of 
youth. When we add the numbers who secretly follow the 
same vile trade, and then, regarding New York as only one 
city, recall what has been already shown of the condition in 
the domestic life of many households, we can faintly estimate 
the spread of this contagion through the nation, which has 
already contaminated the legislatures of sovereign states, and 
assumed a part in the control of congressional action. 

The pecuniary capital invested in this business in that single 
city exceeds that of the New York and New Haven Railroad, 
and the annual expenditure nearly doubles the capital. Enor- 
mous as are the expenses of our general government, under 
the recklessness and dishonesty of political management, they 
can hardly surpass the cost of this single vice to the nation. 
Nor does the money actually invested and paid exhaust the 
sum of waste; but the loss of labor, the sacrifice of life and of 
health multiply the actual expense seven-fold. The duration 
of life for a prostitute is but four years, and their career lies 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, so that the com- 
monwealth loses not only their labor during this demoraliza- 
tion, but also the work which they might have accomplished if 
they had not been cut off by their habits from the lease of 
life, ordinarily granted to those who have attained their 
period. Nor is this half the evil; for the terrible disease 
with which God punishes this crime is extended to the in- 
nocent; and the children of the next generation stagger under 
the woe which has been visited upon the offense of their 
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fathers, a plague more insidious and frightful than the yellow 
fever, against which we bar our harbors, and furl the sails 
of commerce. As a question therefore of political economy, 
this subject demands the gravest consideration ; and the vice 
has become so enormous, as to lead the author of this Report 
to insist strenuously on its toleration under certain regulations, 
resembling those of Continental Europe, hoping thereby to 
control some of its direful effects. We intend to express an 
opinion hereafter on this suggestion, but now refer to it, as 
evincing the magnitude and predominance of the vice. 

The Christian moralist is however moved most deeply by 
the curse upon character, which is thus inflicted. Imagine 
six thousand of the population of New York City descend- 
ing every four years from the dignity of a pure, though 
humble womanhood, through the different planes of degrada- 
tion, from the gaudy splendor of the kept mistress to the giddy 
harlotry of the open house, down, down, down, to the filth and 
rags of the lewd creature who reels along the pavement at 
midnight, and whose bones are next rattled to the Potter’s 
Field, and tumbled into a hole without the attention that 
would be rendered to the carcass of a mule. TZhree-eighths of 
this class in the commercial metropolis of this country were 
born in the United States, and of these New England furnishes 
a large proportion. Ponder that fact, fathers and mothers, as 
you look with pride on the opening beauty of your daughters, 
and consider whether you have no concern in this public im- 
morality, when the life of body and soul is thus endangered. 

This impurity is equally pernicious to the manly mind and 
heart, debasing the character, and environing it with vulgarity 
und licentiousness, making men unfit for virtuous companion- 
ship, ulcers in society, and thus vindicating the inspired de- 
claration both in regard to the strange woman and her visitors, 
“which forsaketh the guide of her youth, and forgetteth the 
covenant of herGod. For her house iuclineth unto death, and 
her paths unto the dead. None that go unto her return again, 
neither take they hold of the paths of life.”* This vice like- 





* Proverbs ii, 17—19. 
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wise injures the innocent, by discouraging Christian marriage, 

and destroys the family, which is the germ of all true civiliza- 

tion, and the conservator of morality and good government. . 
The murderous rapacity of this great crime constantly demands 
new victims, and sustains the horrible trade of the procures, 

who haunts the emigrant ships, the intelligence offices, and the 

railroad stations for prey, and even robs the Christian home of 
its darlings to consign them to misery in this life, and the pains 

of hell forever. 

Enough of the plague and prevalence of unchastity have been 
exhibited to compel the attention of the patriot, the philan- 
thropist, and the Christian parent; but the remedy, if any exists, 
and the method of reform, car only be ascertained by a care- 
ful examination of the causes which foster the vice, and in 
this we are directed by the recapitulation of the results aenanes 
through the investigation of Dr. Sanger. 

It is to be carefully noted that woman does not quntidliy 
fall into this vice from a licentious appetite; but from the evil 
influence of associates or by some other method of corruption. 
God has guarded her from this temptation, and committed her - 
honor to ber own keeping, so that unless she is either deceived 
into a shameful sacrifice by false vows, or debased by other 
causes, her innocence is her shield and bulwark. 

The record sustains this view by affirming that the aban- 
doned are very low in their standard of education, and enu- 
merates as the main causes of prostitution, “ seduction, destitu- 
tion, ill treatment by parents, husbands, or relatives, intemper- 
ance, and bad company.” A glance at these causes will show 
the necessity of legislation to control the vice so pernicious to 
the well being of a state. 

We are thus brought to the question, what can government 
do to restrain licentiousness, and so promote chastity ? 

Before we reply to this inquiry we would lay down one or 
two general principles which are ordinarily omitted by social 
reformers in their schemes and calculations. First, human 
government is not mainly designed to impart truth, to enforce 
religion, or to nurture virtue by positive rewards, but to pre- 
serve-and protect the innocent by restraining crime with pun- 
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ishment. The great and benevolent system of free education 
supported by the state is only defended in a republican com- 
monwealth, on the ground that the knowledge thus imparted is 
essential to the qualification for citizenship, and therefore 
should be provided at the public expense. Even the reform 
of the criminal is an object secondary to the prevention of his 
criminality, which is the main design of government. There 
are a large class, however, who are deluded with the idea of 
reforming the world by the enactment of a statute which is to 
regulate the domestic and social life of man. This theory en- 
tirely overlooks its singular incongruity with a republican con- 
stitution. It assumes that the state or a majority of a legisla- 
ture is a distinct individuality, with supernatural faculties, 
capable of moulding the separate wills of the multitude ruled. 
This is despotism, and on this view the emperor of the Russias 
can enact laws far better than would be possible in any re- 
public, where the people are the state, and where no law which 
is not sustained heartily by public sentiment can be enforced. 

The duty of government in relation to this vice consists 
mainly in its restraint by punishing its practice, not in under- 
taking to reform the abandoned, or to legalize unchastity. 
The great design of law is to hinder one member of society 
from wronging another, and not to interfere in his control over 
himself. Hence arises the propriety of the enactments against 
the particular offenses of rape and fornication. The argument 
is however strongly pressed, mainly on hygienic grounds, that 
this vice should be licensed, and regulated by public enact- 
ments. The plea that it is impossible to prevent unchastity 
by prohibition, strikes us as scarcely deserving refutation, for 
if that were valid, we ought to license murder and burglary, 
and thieving, and any other crime prohibited by the statute, 
for it is certainly self-evident that these are not absolutely pre- 
vented. Nor is there any evidence afforded that, in those 
cities of Europe where prostitution is thus legalized, unchas- 
tity is diminished by being elevated into respectability ; or 
the slightest proof adduced to prove that the secret haunts of 
the vile are closed, by the sanction of the government upon 
those which are open to inspection. The argument overlooks 
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the important fact that such a recognition in our republic 
would be the published and solemnly pronounced declaration of 
the people to the necessity and propriety of this commerce, 
and we ought to suffer much before such an avowal is permit- 
ted to exert its debauching influence on morals. Nor is there 
any necessity even on hygienic grounds for such a toleration. 
If a ship has been exposed to infection, it can be quarantined, 
if a house is suspected of harboring a contagious disease, it 
ean be visited. Why not apply the same law to the brothel, 
and make any house which harbors prostitutes an object of 
sanitary inspection, while also rendering the lewd inmates 
liable to every just penalty? Our conviction concerning the 
extent to which this vice has polluted American society, has 
not yet persuaded us to believe that it will formally legalize 
fornication, and thus go backward in the path of Christian 
legislation. 

The suppression of obscene publications by law and the pun- 
ishment of those engaged in the traffic is the proper function 
of government. We cannot do better than to quote the state- 
ments and remarks of Dr. Sanger on this subject. 

“Despite all precautions, there is every reason to believe that 
the manufacture of these,obscene books is largely carried on in 
this city. It is needless to remind any resident of the large 
seizures made in New York during the last two years, or to 
particularize the stock condemned. More caution is observed 
now, and the post office is made the vehicle for distribution. 
Circulars are issued which describe the publications and their 
prices, modes of transmitting money are indicated, and the 
advertiser plainly says that he will not allow any personal in- 
terviews on account of the dangers which surround the traflic. 
By using an indefinite number of aliases, and often changing 
the address to which letters are sent, he succeeds in eluding 
the vigilance of the police, and secures many remittances. 

* Not less dangerous than the directly obscene publications 
is a class of voluptuous novels, which is rapidly circulating. 
Some are translations from the French; but one man, now 
living in England, has written and published more disgustingly 
minute works under the guise of honest fiction, than ever em- 
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anated from the Parisian presses. He writes in a strain emi- 
nently calculated to excite the passions, but so carefully guarded 
as to avoid absolute obscenity, and embellishes his works with 
wood cuts, which approach lasciviousness as nearly as possible 
without being indictable. It is to be regretted that publishers 
have been found, in this and other cities, who are willing to 
use their imprints on the title pages of his trash, and sell works 
which cannot but be productive of the worst consequences. 
Those who have seen much of the cheap pamphlets, or ‘ yellow 
covered ’ literature offered in New York, will have no difficulty 
in recalling the name of the author alluded to, and those who 
are ignorant of it, would only be injured by its disclosure. 
There can be but one opinion as to the share obscene and 
voluptuous books have in ruining the character of the young, 
and they may justly be considered as causes, indirect it may 
be, of prostitution.” p. 522. 

Our laws in respect to these publications are defective, and 
the so-called liberty of the press frequently covers licentious- 
ness. The filthy details of testimony given in court are too 
often paraded in newspapers, whose credit for respectability 
introduces the vile matter to the fireside. A few months 
since the four daily newspapers in New Haven were crowded 
for weeks with the report of the proceedings in a divorce case 
then pending, which was polluted by testimony published and 
printed that outraged all the proprieties of modest speech, and 
was unfit for any eye or ear. Yet day after day the account 
was continued, until mothers flung the paper into the fire, as 
they would have burned a leprous garment, lest their children 
should be infected. Under the incentive of these foul re- 
ports, the commanity became contaminated, until the lowest 
ecandal was rife against the fair name of the purest and best 
citizens, and society has scarce recovered from the debauching 
influence of a publication which vitiated the public morals 
more than all the editorials in behalf of virtue can remedy in 
a twelve month. The household ought to have legal pretection 
against such a nuisance; for the safety of all that is dearest is 
imperiled, when the public sentiment is demoralized. 

Government in its legitimate sphere has however a further 
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duty in protecting marriage against violation and assault. The 
mutual rights and privileges of the husband and wife are 
among the most sacred and precious in the guardianship of the 
state. They partake of the nature of a contract solemnly and 
publicly witnessed and recorded, and a breach of the cove- 
nant is a fraud on the party dishonored and robbed. The in- 
heritance of property, the prosperity of the commonwealth, 
the nurture of children, the natural increase of population, and 
all the rights which come under the protection of civil gov- 
ernment are involved in the. honest maintenance of the mar- 
riage vow, and therefore if any wrong should be punished, the 
assault upon the marital rights should have preéminence. 

This makes it imperative upon any well ordered government 
to treat adultery as a state offense. The preceding remarks 
have proved the enormity of this crime against the interests 
and integrity of society, and scarce any personal outrage can 
be committed, whose effects are so cruel and pernicious. Yet 
we believe that in a majority of the United States adultery is 
not punished by the statute; while in the state of New York, 
seduction, an act which from the nature of the case lies be- 
yond detection, is made liable to a severe penalty. Marriage 
is not protected under such a statute, and we are not surprised 
when the popular sentiment sustains the wronged husband in 
taking summary vengeance on the guilty, who have embittered 
his home and disgraced his innocent babes. The wife, who 
violates her vow, ought to be treated as a criminal, and merits 
severe punishment for a breach of covenant which inflicts irre- 
parable injury on the household, and strikes at the heart of 
social order and security. 

Government must also in the due exercise of its prerogative 
protect marriage by carefully guarding against laxity in grant- 
ing divorces, We are not prepared to affirm that the precept 
of our Saviour forbidding a divorce except for the single cause 
of adultery, should be the law of the state, becatise “ the hard- 
ness of heart” which constrained Moses may not have been 
sufficiently renewed, yet the facility with which this contract 
is legally annulled in many commonwealths degrades wedlock 
into a temporary arrangement. Families are to the state what 
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the blood vessels are to a healthy body, and are consequently 
essential to its action and even its existence. Whatever tends 
to their injury corrupts the organism of life, and the permis- 
sion of such an outrage is suicide. In our Union, the actual 
evil extends beyond the commonwealth whose legislation is in 
alliance with immorality, by dissolving the marriage contract 
on the slightest pretext, and those western states who have 
permitted the legal unloosening of this sacred bond whenever 
desired, are responsible not only to their own citizens, but to 
others who have been wronged by their injustice. We have 
within our knowledge a case in point, which portrays the evil 
and the cruelty of such laxity. A husband otherwise conscien- 
tious, but whose jealousy is excusable only on the supposition 
of monomania, attempted to obtain a divorce in a New Eng- 
land state on the plea of adultery on the part of his wife. 
Finding however that his wealth and influence and the suborn- 
ing of infamous witnesses would not accomplish his design, he 
threw up the case and hurried to the state of Indiana. After 
a night’s lodging in Indianapolis he avowed himself a citizen, 
and filed his bill for divorce, which in due course was granted, 
since the wife under legal advice declined to appear. Had she 
consented to answer, she would have placed herself under the 
jurisdiction of the court, and even if the divorce had been re- 
fused in that instance, he could have made a new application 
in some other county, and thereby have compelled her acqui- 
escence in the verdict, or rendered her liable to the torture of 
a continual persecution. This man who professes to be gov- 
erned by Christian principles, has been induced through the 
iniquitous statute to perform an act of injustice, which ought 
to send him to a penitentiary, if he is not freed from responsi- 
bility by insanity, while a wife and a mother respected and be- 
loved by the purest and most highly cultivated society in New 
England, is separated from her children, and subjected to tor- 
ture beyond the rack, by the wicked legislation which was de- 
vised apparently to disgrace Christian marriage. Nor is this 
an isolated instance, since Indiana and other western states 
afford opportunity for discontented partners to repudiate their 
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pledges, and to shield themselves from a human penalty, 
though not from the divine condemnation. 

Nevertheless, the statute, apart from public sentiment, is a 
nerveless muscle, and we are constrained to seek in higher 
sources the remedy of this evil. The Christian religion con- 
tains a token of its celestial origin, in the purity of its precepts, 
and the chastity which it produces. Other religions have 
pandered to the grossest sensuality, and their worship has been 
debauchery, but no one can maintain licentiousness by the 
gospel of Jesus. We do not forget the corruption of the 
church, when the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries were 
wretched profligates, and the Gothic architecture was defiled 
with lewd ornaments; but these abominations were never 
defended from the example or doctrine of the Saviour, and 
even when such vices abounded these nominal Christians pro- 
fessed and preached celibacy. The progress of true religion 
has been marked by an increasing purity of morals, and men 
who seek to justify their lewdness on a divine sanction, are 
obliged to invent Mormon Bibles and spiritual rappings. 

American Christianity has never descended to the coun- 
tenancing of unchastity, and the members of the protestant 
and papal ministry are as a class above suspicion in their 
general purity of life and manners. The religious feeling in 
this country would not tolerate in Christian teachers any de- 
parture from this high standard, and although there have been 
and may be hypocrites in every class, we challenge the world 
to point out anywhere beside, any body of men who either 
inculeate or exemplify a higher morality than the ministers 
of the gospel in the United States. Notwithstanding we do 
well to recall the necessity of enforcing the practice of this 
virtue upon all the disciples of Jesus Christ, and the subject 
should not be banished from the pulpit, although its ineul- 
cation is best accomplished by occasional allusions, and by its 
saintly illustrations in the mothers of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, rather than by a labored discourse. In this, as in: all 
things, we have the model of a perfect man in Christ Jesus. 

The change which is rapidly taking place in the position of the 
Christian ministry and in their relations is favorable to virtue. 
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They are losing the caste of a priesthood and assuming the 
position of their divine Master, that of a common brotherhood, 
with all mankind. This fraternization enables their light to 
shine as a household lamp, not as a star above and apart, 
and teaches men that there is not one virtue for the pulpit, 
and a lower for the pew. As a consequence we rejoice in 
the altered treatment of pastors by their congregation, that 
manly courtesy marks the intercourse between the parties, 
instead of the rigid etiquette of ancient time, or the fondling 
tenderness of a later day. The pastor who suffers himself to 
be dandled and rocked, to be fed with delicacies and soothed 
by the lullaby of soft speeches, is publishing his own silliness, 
to the contempt of all rightminded and sober people; and a 
congregation who thus endeavor to nurse and pamper their 
bishop, deserve a babe for their ruler and a fool for their 
preacher. 

The sacredness of that bond, which is the divine type of the 
union between Christ and his church, ought to be largely 
insisted upon in the religious teaching of the sanctuary, and 
the duties incumbent thereupon should have an ampler space 
in the sermons of the present time, than they seem to have 
occupied. The churches must also arouse themselves to 
greater carefulness in watching over their membership, and 
in maintaining proper discipline. The open profligate would 
of course be excluded from any communion of Christians; 
but the silent and kindly oversight, the gentle admonition, the 
tender warning, are too often neglected, and if this, which is the 
love enjoined on the disciples, were cherished abundantly, the 
community would feel its influence as the breath of spring, 
reviving every grace, making the dry stalk green, and giving 
promise of a rich and abundant harvest. Here is the proper 
sphere for the exercise of that charity which welcomes the 
penitent and protects the return of the erring to virtue. 

The best efforts of government and the church to restrain 
unchastity, will be futile, without the influence of Home. The 
causes of this vice are undoubtedly to be looked for in 
the family, and there, if anywhere, it must be cured. 
Parents are naturally inclined to throw the blame of profligacy 
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in their own children upon external temptations, or vicious 
social arrangements, when in the large majority of cases they are 
themselves responsible. The stringent enactments of the strong- 
est government and the wisest teachings of our holy religion 
will avail nothing, when the domestic altar is defiled, and 
the household god is an obscene idol. Instances occur indeed 
where a child breaks loose from the best nurture, and becomes 
a demon, but these are the rare exceptions of an universal 
rule. 

The domestic order and the household arrangements have 
the power of a climate over spiritual life and health, and in a 
pure atmosphere the virtues expand harmoniously and grow 
sturdy. The provocatives to indelicacy should be sternly ex- 
cluded from every Christian home. We regard with suspicion 
the reviving taste for what is called “ art,” which within a few 
years has crowded our parlors with statuettes, and made the 
business of the virtuoso a lucrative trade. This revival of the 
fine arts grates upon our ear, when we recall the themes of the 
classic age and their representation; we should rather hear 
of the renewal of art and its conformity to Christian 
morality. We confess to no great respect for galleries where 
the young are introduced to pictures whose actual realiza- 
tion would subject to a trial for indecent exposure, and al- 
though not prudish we dread the contamination of engravings, 
which are adapted to the manners of the French court in the 
sixteenth century. We admire the elegance and enjoy the com- 
forts of a modern parlor, but when its luxurious upholstery is 
arranged to display the nude figure in marble or Parian ware, 
or the copy of Titian, we sigh for the sanded floor and shining 
platters of the kitchen in the ancient homestead. The 
domestic carpet, the plain furniture, the evergreens in the 
open fire-place of the keeping-room in olden time, breathing 
simplicity and purity, can be ill exchanged for the heavy 
perfume and the costly drapery in these modern bowers of 
Beulah. 

Care should also be exercised in respect to the character and 
deportment of the domestics who are employed, since they 
are often the corrupters of the children committed to their 
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charge, and the vile teachers of foul iniquity. Parents must 
remember that God has committed to them the nurture of 
their own children, and will hold them accountable for the 
performance of this sacred trust. Whatever else is relin- 
quished, the oversight of our offspring should never be dele- 
gated to others. The mother who hires a servant to take care 
of her babes and then spends her days on the public prome- 
nade in gossip, or in literary pursuits, or even in religious 
meetings, may discover too late that she has lost her jewels, 
and retains only a worthless casket. Children are to be nur- 
tured, not dressed and sent to school, and they must find at 
home the sympathy and affection for which they yearn, and 
have presented there the beauty of a holy life, into which their 
souls are to be conformed. 

We confess a distrust of boarding-school education, espe- 
cially for those in early youth, whose habits and principles are 
in the sap, and have not become firm of texture. The provi- 
dential loss of proper guardianship may justify an exile, and 
when a child has been matured under parental discipline, a 
year of such exposure may be an appropriate introduction to 
the responsibilities of the adult; but to suffer a young girl to 
leave a mother’s arms and a father’s eye for the crowded 
school-room and the strange companionship of such an insti- 
tution, is exchanging the cradle of the chamber for the cot of 
the foundling hospital. Nor is the influence of home merely 
a silent power, the dewy baptism of purity and love, but 
duty should be wisely inculcated and the soul trained in virtue 
by precept. The fact is significant that either extreme, of 
wealth or poverty, engenders unchastity. The reasons are 
obvious, because in the former case indolence, and in the 
latter destitution, produce the same baneful results, and this 
suggests an important lesson on the necessity of training 
woman to find in work respectability. We abundantly sym- 
pathize with the attempts to open new avennes for female 
industry, and should rejoice in her introduction to all stations 
for which she is physically qualified, but we are disposed to 
think that this end is not to be accomplished by resolution or 
legislation, not even by the consent of employers, but by a 
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change of female sentiment as to the dignity of such offices. 
If we are not greatly in error, there has been a serious lapse 
during the last few years in the opinion of woman herself, 
notwithstanding the public clamor by certain of the sex for 
the political rights of freemen. Many females do not will- 
ingly engage in any manual service, and anticipate release 
from toil, as the earthly paradise of their hopes and desires. 
Even the high office of instruction is regarded as a drudgery, 
while very few have any conception of being useful in a quiet, 
unostentatious industry. Female education is far too much 
the attainment of accomplishments, not the training for service 
and trusts. Mothers insist that their daughters shall learn to 
finger a piano, but not to knead bread, to talk French under 
the teachings of a German governess, but not to cut their own 
garments. The woman who can do her own washing, if 
necessary, and is not ashamed of it, has a higher respectability 
than the leader of ton, or the graceful image at the head of a 
supper table. Our danghters ought to be educated with the 
ambition of being useful in the household, to relieve rather 
than increase the burdens of the family. Nor is this incon- 
sistent with the best mental discipline: yet even if some 
branches of polite literature must be sacrificed, if the maiden 
must relinquish Italian or the guitar to attain the virtue of 
self-respect and the ability to work, we heartily respond to the 
lesson of the verse, 
“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, 
Do noble deeds, not dream taem all day long, 
So shalt thou make life, death, and the vast forever, 
One grand sweet song.” 

The self-respect and independence thus produced are the 
surest defense against temptation, and cultivate the noblest 
qualities. Above all, should a woman be taught that she is 
responsible for her own character and conduct, and that the 
contempt with which a loss of virtue is treated has its founda- 
tion in a correct conception of the relations and obligations of 
the sex. The virtuous woman is above solicitation, and when 
the fall from purity is extenuated on the plea of feminine 
weakness, the palliation is an accusation. The assumption is a 
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calumny, taking for granted that woman can never be trusted, 
and would justify Turkish seclusion, and the keepers of the 
harem. We had hoped that in this age such an estimate of 
the sex was impossible, and yet we have read within a few 
weeks the grossest lust apologized for from the sweetness and 
gentleness of the being who had yielded. Daughters of a 
Christian land—be not beguiled by such a delusion, but re- 
member always that God has entrusted you with the main- 
tenance of virtue in simple reliance upon His grace. Your 
innocence is your shield, and you can walk fearlessly through 
peril, unharmed, if you look up for guidance, and strive to obey 
the precepts of His blessed gospel. 

The domestic training which we have described is the 
strongest bulwark of national purity, for in such homes the 
sentiment deepens into a principle, and the fountains are 
healed; woman is thereby elevated and ennobled, and prof- 
ligacy is forced to hide itself and flee into distant places. 

Our hearts respond tearfully to the miseries which ruin mul- 
titudes annually, when we learn of villains who by fair promises 
overcome the hitherto innocent, and then forsake their victims; 
when we read of the horrible destitution, which has led others 
to sacrifice themselves to relieve not merely their own wants, 
but to deliver a sister or child from starvation; we shudder at 
the fiendish rapacity of husbands end parents who are enriched 
by the pollution of wives and daughters; we are astounded at 
the unrelenting hate of a mother who turns from her door the 
erring though penitent child and compels her to become a pros- 
titute; but this commiseration constrains us to urge more 
zealously the necessity of cultivating in woman herself the 
sense of her own responsibility ; and to denounce more indig- 
nantly as both false and perilous, the notion that the lapse from 
virtue is to be regarded as venial and even excusable. Sucha 
tenet is a libel on American women; and if adopted, would 
permit and create the profligacy of imperial Rome. Woe to 
the land where the women are slaves, and they have no 
homes ! 

Nothing that has been said conflicts in the Jeast with the 
treatment which the gospel of Christ enjoins towards the peni- 
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tent. We believe that there is no temporal salvation for the 
abandoned, except in the renewal of the Holy Ghost, and that 
the labors of those who seek their reformation should be di- 
rected to awaken the hope of again attaining self-respect, 
through forgiveness and acceptance by Him who blessed the 
sinning but weeping outcast kneeling at His feet. 

We have written to little purposeif the reader has not been 
persuaded that the vice of unchastity threatens society at the 
present moment with fearful woes, and that every patriotic 
and philanthropic teeling should be eniisted in checking the 
progress of the pestilence, which would destroy peace and 
purity. We have endeavored to direct attention to the proper 
functions of government, the church, and especially of the 
family, in arresting the plague. Nothing will however be 
accomplished, until the public sentiment is toned into harmeny 
with truth and chastity. The individual conscience must be 
quickened, and the pure minded must exert themselves in be- 
half of virtue, or the demoralization will extend, until we find 
ourselves past recovery from this moral corruption. 

Much has been said of late about the inherent force of race. 
The Anglo-Saxon boasts his blood, and claims supremacy over 
humanity, appealing proudly to his career of conquest in both 
hemispheres, while the North American Indian and the Mexi- 
can fade before his progress as the leayes of the last season are 
exterminated by the opening buds of to-day. The disturbance 
of such complacency would be an ungracious task, and indeed 
there is a strong showing in its support, but it behooves the 
dominant race to search after the source of their strength, lest, 
like Samson, they be shorn of their locks, and compelled to 
grind in the mill of the Philistines. 

The earliest allusions to the Germanic people in the annals 
of history, describe them as barbarians possessing the singular 
grace of chastity. They, in that ancient day, astonished the 
Romans by their reverence for woman; and ministers of their 
religion were priestesses. Divorce was hardly known among 
them, and adultery and fornication were capital offenses. This 
was the race which conquered the Roman after his thousand 
years of imperial dominion, when he had sunk into the mire 
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of debauchery. The Anglo-Saxons who exterminated the lewd 
and savage Britons were a branch of this family, and held the 
marital rights in such esteem, that they compelled the adul- 
teress to elect between suicide or death by torture, then burn- 
ing her body to ashes, executed upon the spot her partner in 
guilt. This race originated the chivalry of the middle ages, 
with its devotion to the female sex, wreathing in its crowns 
the laurel of valor and the lily of chastity. Hence sprung the 
Puritans, and the English Home, and our Pilgrim Fathers. 
The hiding of power in the race is Cuastrry. This endows 
our blood with the royal prerogative which masters others, 
through its infusion either extinguishing or combining and 
elevating. When however the virtue that has conferred manly 
vigor is polluted—when the cavaliere servente of the Italian 
becomes an attendant upon our wives—when the laxity. of 
French morals governs our legislation—when fornication is pro- 
tected, and adultery unpunished—when the faithless spouse is 
pitied but not condemned, Samson has fallen into the embrace 
of Delilah and his locks are shorn. The nation will awake 
from the debauch a captive, whose doom can be read in the 
silent streets of Pompeii and among the ruins of the Coliseum. 
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Articte VIIT._—COMMON VERSION AND BIBLICAL REVISION. 


Att commend the style of the Common English Version. 
Few, however, reflect enough to distinguish between those ex- 
cellencies of style which are derived to it from the original 
languages, and those which are owing to the translators them- 
selves. We propose first to consider the excellencies of the 
former class. 

1. The first characteristic in our Common Version, which we 
shall notice, is simplicity in the construction of sentences. 
This is derived from the original text. There is a scarcity of 
conjunctions in the Hebrew language. The conjunction which 
is properly rendered and, serves also for other conjunctions. 
This trait of the Hebrew of the Old Testament is imitated in 
the Greek of the New Testament. Translators very naturally 
and very properly exhibit this trait in their translations. In 
English it appears with peculiar grace, and occasions what is 
generally termed the stmplicity of the Scriptures. 

2. Another characteristic of the Common English Version 
is the parallelism of structure which shows itself in the poeti- 
cal and prophetical portions of the Old Testament. It is well 
known that this parallelism of thought, or repetition of the 
same thought in different words, constitutes the external form 
of Hebrew poetry. This also runs into English with a peculiar 
grace, and adds somewhat to the beauty and simplicity of the 
Version. 

As our translators had no knowledge, even theoretically, ot 
the parallelism ; as the printers, in the common editions, have 
neglected to exhibit it to the eye; and as the more intelligent 
readers do not understand its true nature, mistaking it generally 
for a mere climax: the parallelism, however beautiful it might 
otherwise have been, has been almost strangled to the death. 
The subject of parallelism should be explained in our element- 
ary works of education. 
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What is said here of the parallelism generally applies to its 
three forms, the synonymous, the antithetic, and the synthetic. 

3. Most biblical metaphors, being drawn from familiar ob- 
jects, known and observed by all, pass into English, or any 
other language, with ease and elegance. Such are the figures 
drawn from light and darkness, life and death, sowing and reap- 
ing, etc. 

4. Many Hebrew idioms run into the English tongue with 
a particular grace and beauty. This was long ago noticed by 
Addison, in the Spectator, No. 405. Among the Hebraisms 
of this kind, found in our Common Version, are the fol- 
lowing: 

(1.) The use of the abstract for the concrete, and that in four 
forms. See a—d, infra. 

(2.) The use of the genitive of the abstract substantive, in- 
stead of the cognate adjective ; as in e. 

(3.) The use of the terms of consanguinity, son, daughter, 
child, with an abstract or other substantive, for the cognate 
adjective or attributive; as in f—h. 

(4.) A peculiar mode of forming the superlative degree; as 
God of gods, Lord of lords, etc. See in i. 

(5.) The use of my lord for thou, and thy servant for J, by © 
way of courtesy. See inj. 

(6.) The ascription of an activity to a place or country, 
which properly belongs to the thing in the place or country ; 
as in k. 

(7.) The ascription of an activity to a member or organ of 
the human body, which properly belongs to the person him- 
self; as the hand, foot, eye, ear, etc. See in l—o. 

(8) The figures anthropomorphism and anthropopathism, by 
which we ascribe human members and passions to the Deity ; 
as in p—q. 

(9.) The fall expressions, fowl of the air, beasts of the field, 
fish of the sea, which impart a pleasant effect to the English 
language ; as inr. 

It is in part the frequency of these idioms which constitutes 
them Hebraisms. 
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a. Ps. v, 9, Their inward part is very wickedness, i.e. very wicked. 

b. Eph, v, 8, For ye were sometime darkness, i. e. unenlightened, but now are 
ye light, i. e. enlightened, in the Lord. 

c. Gen. xii, 2, And thou shalt be a blessing, i. e. a person blessed. 

d. Hag. ii,7, The desire, i. e. the object of desire, of all nations shall come. 

e. Deut. xxxiii, 19, Sacrifices of righteousness, i. e. righteous sacrifices. 

f. Jo. xvii, 12, Zhe son of perdition, i. e. one consigned over to perdition. 

g. 1 Sam. i, 16, A daughter of Belial, or worthlessness, i. e. a worthless woman. 

h. Job xli, 34, Children of pride, i.e. proud ones, 

i. Deut. x, 17, For the Lord your God is God of gods, i. e. highest God. 

j. Josh. v. 14, What saith my lord unto his servant? i. e. what sayest thou unto 
me ? 

k. Ex. iii, 8, A land flowing with milk and honey, i.e. in which milk and honey 
flows or abounds, 

1. Ps. vii, 7, Deliver me, O my God, out of the hand, i. e. power, of the wicked. 

m. Ps. xxvi, 12, My foot standeth in an even place, 

n. Luke ii, 30, Mine eyes have seen thy salvation. 

o. Mat. xiii, 16, Blessed are your ears, for they hear. 

p. Ps. xxxiv, 15, His ears are open unto their ery. 

q. Ps. vii, 11, God is angry with the wicked every day. 

r. Ps. viii, 8, The fowl of the air and the fish of the sea. 


But there are other Hebrew idioms which are imperfectly 
understood by the English reader, and tend to impair the beau- 
ty of the Version. 

(1.) The pronoun is sometimes attached to the latter of two 
nouns in regimen, when it properly belongs to the complex 
idea; as in a. 

(2.) The sides of a cave, house, mount, pit, ship, is used for 
the interior of the same; asin b. 

(3.) The negative not gives not merely the negative, but the 
directly opposite sense to the word to which it is attached ; as 
in ¢. 

a. Ps. lix, 10, The God of my mercy, i. e. my merciful God, shall prevent me. 


b. Jon. i, 5, But Jonah was gone down into the sides of the ship. 
ec. Ps. ciii, 3, And forget not, i. e. be mindful of, all his benefits. 


We come now to consider the excellencies of diction in our 
Common Version, which are owing to the translators them- 
selves. 

Although Dr. Trench’s late work “ On the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the New Testament” is in fact a high-wrought eulo- 
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gium on King James’s translation, yet it affords us much less 
assistance on this point than one would suppose. 

When he speaks of “ the rhythmic beauty of the periods,” 
awaking continual admiration, of “‘a style rising and falling 
with the subject,” showing instinctive art, and of “ the solem- 
nity and seriousness ” which is made to rest upon all; we con- 
fess ourselves unable to follow him, as he gives no examples. 
See Trench, p. 14. 

He speaks also of a “judicious selection” from preceding 
translations ; of the translation being the “source of our pres- 
ent English,” of its being associated with “ our best feelings,” 
and with the “religions life of the English nation ;” but _ 
neither that antecedent, nor these incidental consequents, 
affect the question before us, concerning the actual merits of 
the translation. See Trench, p. 15. 

The chief merit of King James’s translators, in a literary 
point of view, consists in this: that they have adopted the 
happy medium between a paraphrase or loose translation, and 
a strictly literal word for word translation. They propose to 
give a fair representation of the original. It is this medium 
course, which all whose hearts are already interested in the 
Bible, and who make it a study, would wish to see re-pro- 
duced in a new translation for still increased usefulness. 

As to the delectus verborum, or choice of words, they have 
avoided the fault of many translators, of transferring too 
much. A long list might easily be made out of unwisely trans- 
ferred words in the Rhemish version of the New Testament. 
Our translators also have avoided many obsolete Latinized 
words, which abound in the Rhemish version, (see a list in 
Trench, pp. 20, 21;) and where either a Latin or an Anglo- 
Saxon word might have been used, they have wisely given 
the preference to the Anglo-Saxon ; see a list in Trench, p. 21. 

We do not find that our translators are ever commended 
for uniformity and ccnsistency of rendering, for absence of 
inelegancies, for grammatical correctness, for exactness in the 
consecution of tenses, or for delicacy of tact in the use of 
conjunctions. 

Dr. Trench has made a small selection of happy expressions 
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from the New Testament. See pp. 22, 23. Their number 
might easily be enlarged. The Old Testament abounds with 
bold and striking language. 

I. American Bible Society Revision —With regard to “ Bib- 
lical Revision,” several distinct problems have been agitated 
before the public, each of which requires a separate con- 
sideration. 

The first of these problems is to reproduce the commonly 
received English version in as perfect a form as may be. 
This was the object of the late Revision Committee of the 
American Bible Society. When we consiver the vast number 
of English Bibles that are published, a gerfect correctness 
and an entire uniformity in the minutest details seem very 
desirable. This committee have performed the substantial 
part of their work, which respects the translation, well; al- 
though they may have erred in changing the headings. 

This problem permits the modernizing of the orthography, 
and the rendering of it uniform. It permits certain changes 
in the punctuation and in the mode of presentation to the 
eye, in order that the meaning of the translators may be 
more easily apprehended. 

The limit of this problem is that we are not to go back of 
King James’s translators. However absurd it may be to 
speak of Christ, or the Lamb, as slain before the foundation 
of the world, (see Rev. xiii, 8,) yet, if the translators held 
such an idea, as they undoubtedly did, we are not to correct 
them, even by inserting a comma. However evident it may 
be to us, that the words as pertaining to the flesh (see Rom. iv, 
1) refer to the verb hath found and not to the noun father, 
we are not to alter the natural meaning of the words, as they 
stand, by a change of the punctuation. 

Single cases like the above, even if they were much more 
numerous, would not affect the general character of the 
revision. It is remarkable that there are so few of these 
intricate and perplexing cases. 

We have some objections, however, to the American Bible 
Society Revision. 

1. It omits altogether the “ Address to the Reader,” by King 
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James’s translators. This is a part of the common English ver- 
sion, in the broad sense; and cannot properly be omitted, when 
King James’s Bible is printed in full. A preface which the 
translators made to explain their own meaning, is very different 
from “note or comment” on their meaning by another hand. 
For some interesting remarks on this Address, see Trench, 
p. 69 ff. 

2. Although it was publicly known to be a revision, and 
to differ from the other issues of the Society, yet there is not 
the least intimation in the book itself of such difference. Dr. 
Noah Webster, long before, in his “ Amended Version,” 
found it expedient and proper to state what edition he fol- 
lowed. 

3. What is more important, although it was known to be 4 
revision, and to have made some considerable changes, it 
does not state at all what those changes are. Yet it might 
have been done in a very small space, and is still feasible. 

4. Some of the principles on which the Revision has been 
made, are, in our view, either trivial, or objectionable ; as, 
for example, the distinction of “Scripture” commencing 
with a capital 8S, and “scripture,” commencing with a small 
8; the theological distinction laid down between “ Spirit,” 
and “spirit;” the disparagement of the parenthetic marks, 
as if they were not one of the modes for making the sense of 
a writing clear. The Report on this subject was not suited to 
the occasion. 

Our objections, it will be seen, are altogether of a literary 
character. 

Il. Dr. Webster’s Amended Version.—The second problem 
is a partial revision of the commonly received version, retain- 
ing throughout the sense or meaning of King James’s transla- 
tors. This permits all grammatical improprieties to be cor- 
rected, obsolete words or phrases to be exchanged for those 
now in use, and some irreverent and indelicate expressions to be 
altered. This was the work which Dr. Noah Webster under- 
took, and for which he deserves much more praise than is gen- 
erally allowed tohim. Dr. Webster was familiar with English 
literature. He wrote a pure English style. He was an ex- 
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cellent judge of what constitutes English diction. He did his 
task well, but received little or no encouragement from his 
contemporaries. His work is now out of print; but a new 
edition will without doubt soon be required. The labors of 
Dr. Webster will ever be a guide in this part of Biblical 
revision. 

The irreverent expressions alluded to are such as, God forbid, 
God speed, would God,and I would to God. There is nothing 
in the original Hebrew or Greek of these phrases which 
authorizes the use of the name of the Deity. The indelicate 
expressions we pass over. 

The limit to this problem is the sense or meaning of the trans- 
lators. However clear it may have been to the mind of Dr. 
Webster that the original word in Gen. ii, 13, means Cush, 
and not Hthiopia, yet as the translators, in conformity with the 
age in which they lived, meant Lthiopia, Dr. Webster should 
not have made the change. 

Mat. xxiii, 24, is another instance, unless we assume the 
ground, taken by Dr. Trench, that the preposition a¢ is a mis- 
print for owt. See Trench on Authorized Version, p. 170. 

It is remarkable that these are almost the only cases in 
which Dr. Webster has trespassed on his own theoretical prin- 
ciples. 

The grammatical improprieties began to be noticed by 
Bishop Lowth in his Short Introduction to English Grammar. 
The collection has been since greatly increased. The numer- 
ous grammatical errors in the construction of compound sen- 
tences have not begun to be noted. 

The following is a list of grammatical inaccuracies in our 
Common Version, which need to be corrected. They censist 
of ungraminatical and antiquated forms and constructions : 


1. The use of the singular forms folk and victual for the now usual forms 
folks and victuals. 

(1.) The use of folk, Gen. xxxiii, 15; Jer. li, 58; Mark vi, 5; John v, 3. 

The form folk seems more appropriate than folks. For folks naturally denotes 
peoples or nations. But the form folk is now obsolete, and the form folks, though 
used, is deemed inelegant. 

More correctly people or persons. 

(2.) The use of victwal, Ex. xii, 39; 1 Kings iv, 27. 
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The form victuals seems more appropriate, comp. Mod. Lat. victualia, which is 
plural. The form victual is now obsolete, and the form victuals, though used, is 
deemed inelegant. 

More correctly food. 

2. The use of peculiar forms for the plural; as, 

(1.) Brethren for brothers, uniformly, even where natural brothers are intended. 
Gen. ix, 22; Mat. iv, 18, ete. 

Campbell and Norton have adopted brothers, in Mat. iv, 18. 

The form brethren is more ancient, having the old Teutonic termination of the 
plural. It is retained only in solemn style, and in certain metaphorical ac- 
ceptations. 

(2.) Hosen for hose, trowsers. 

Dan. iii, 21, Then these men were bound in their coats, their hosen, and their 
hats.— Webster, hose. 

This import of the word, as well as the form of the plural, is now obsolete. 

(3.) Kine for cows, Gen. xxxii, 15; xli, 2, ete. 

The form kine is the more ancient, having the old Teutonic termination of the 
plural; but it is now obsolete. 

(4.) Staves for staffs, Ex. xxv, 13; Mat. x, 10, ete. 

Staffs is now the correct orthography and pronunciation. 

(5.) Twain, (comp. Anglo-Sax. twegen, Old Germ. zwene, Eng. twenty, between,) 
for two. 

Mat. xxi, 31; xxvii, 21; Eph. ii, 15, ete.-—Wakefield, Campbell, Newcome, 
Webster, and Norton, two. 

The form twain had descended from Wiclif. 

3. The use of the abstract nouns forgivenesses, righteousnesses, in the piural. 

Dan. ix, 9, To the Lord our God belong mercies and forgivenesses.—W ebster, 
no change. 

Is. xiv, 6, And all our righteousnesses are cs filthy rags. Add Ezek. xxxiii, 
13; Dan. ix, 18, and the marginal reading of some other passages.—Webster, no 
change. 

This usage may be regarded as an unfortunate imitation of the original 
Hebrew. 

4. The use of doubie plurals. 

(1.) In appellatives; as, cherubims for cherubim, Gen. iii, 24 ; Ex. xxv, 18, etc.; 
seraphims for seraphim, Is. vi, 2, 6.—Webster, cherubim, seraphim. 

(2.) In certain gentile nouns; as, Anakims, Deut, i, 28; ii, 10, 11, 21; ix, 2; 
Josh. xi, 21. Avims, Deut. ii, 23, (comp. Avites, Josh. xiii, 3.) Caphtorims, 
Deut. ii, 23, (comp. Caphtorim, Gen. x, 14.) Chemarims, Zeph.i,4. Cherethims, 
Ezek. xxv, 16, (comp. Cherethites, 1 Sam. xxx,-14; Zeph. ii, 5.) Hmims, Gen. 
xiv, 5; Deut. ii, 10. Gammadims, Ezek. xxvii, 11. Horims, Deut. ii, 12, 22, 
(comp. Horites, Gen. xiv, 6; xxxvi, 21, 29.) Nethinims, 1 Chron. ix, 2; Ezra ii, 
43, etc. Rephaims, Gen. xiv, 5; xv, 20, (comp. Rephaim, Is. xvii, 5.) Zam- 
zummims, Deut, ii, 20. Zuzims, Gen. xiv, 5—Dr. Webster has left these proper 
names uncorrected, 

The suffix im is the termination of masculine plurals in Hebrew, (comp. purim, 
shittim, teraphim, thummim, urim.) No sufficient reason can be given for re- 
peating the sign of the plural. 
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5. The use of the word number, asa collective noun to be construed witha 
plural verb. 

Acts i, 15, The number of the names together were about an hundred and 
twenty.—Wakefield and Newcome, was; Webster, no change. 

This usage had descended to our translators from Tyndale, Cranmer, and the 
Geneva version. 

6. The use of wicked as a substantive for wicked one. 

2 Thess. ii, 8, And then shall that Wicked be revealed.—Wakefield, wicked 
person ; Newcome, unrighteous one ; Webster, no change. 

This incorrect construction had descended to our translators from Tyndale and 
Cranmer. 

4. The use of abject, ancient, familiar, and innocent, in the plural, as sub- 
stantives. 

(1.) The use of abjects for abject persons or abject ones. 

Ps. xxxv, 15, The abjects gathered themselves together against me.—Webster, 
no change. 

The substantive abject was used by Bale, Shakespeare, and Sir Walter Raleigh; 
but it is now obsolete. 

Note.—Gesenius, however, gives to the Hebrew word in this place the sense of 
calumniators. 

(2.) The use of ancients for elders, as a name of age or office. 

Ps. cxix, 100, I understand more than the ancients. Add Is. iii, 14; xxiv, 23; 
Jer. xix, 1 bis, Ezek. vii, 26; viii, 12; xxvii, 9.—Webster, e/ders in Is. iii, 14; 
Ezek. vii, 26; viii, 12. 

The use of the word ancients is found in Udal, but is now obsolete. The use 
of ancients for persons living in ancient times, 1 Sam. xxiv, 13, is correct. 

(3.) The use of familiars for intimates or friends, 

Jer. xx, 10, All my familiars watched for my halting —Webster, no change, 
Compare Jer, xxxviii, 22, where our translators use friends for the same Hebrew 
phrase. 

This use of the word familiars is found in Chaucer, Brende, and Strype; but 
is now obsolete. 

(4.) The use of innocents for innocent ones. 

Jer..ii, 34, Also in thy skirts is found the blood of the souls of the poor 
innocents. —W ebster, no change. 

Jer, xix, 4, And have filled this place with the blood of innocents.—Webster, 
no change. I 

The substantive innocent was used by Chaucer, Gower, Spenser, and Shakes- 
peare, but is now obsolete, except in special applications. 

8. The use of double comparatives and superlatives. 

(1.) The use of the double comparative lesser. 

Gen. i, 16, And the lesser light to rule the night.—Webster, no change. 

Is. vii, 25, And for the treading of lesser cattle.—Webster, no change. 

Ezek. xliii, 14, From the desser settle even to the greater settle.-—Webster, no 
change. 

The form lesser is obsolete, except in some technical expressions which have 
descended to us. 
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(2.) The use of the double superlative most straitest. 

Acts xxvi, 5, After the most straitest sect of our religion.—Wakefield, New- 
come, and Webster, strictest. 

9. The use of comparison, where from the nature of the adjective it is deemed 
inadmissible ; as, chiefest, 1 Sam. ii, 29; ix, 22; xxi, 7; 2 Chron. xxxii, 33; 
Cant. v, 10; Mark x, 44; 2 Cor. xi, 5; xii, 11.—Retained by Dr. Webster, 1 
Sam. ii, 29, but rejected in the other passages. 

10. The use of the prefix an before the participial adjective hungered. 

Mat. iv, 2, He was afterward an hungered.—Webster, hungry. 

Mat. xii, 1, His disciples were an hungered.—Webster, hungry. 

So paasim iu the New Testament. 

This prefix is employed uniformly in the Common Version before the participial 
adjective hungered, but never before the simple adjective hungry. The same dis- 
tinction is made in Tyndale’s New Testament. The nature of this prefix we are 
not able to explain. The participial adjective hungered, is now obsolete. 

11. The use of the form none before a complement beginning with a vowel or 
a silent , instead of the now ordinary no. (Comp. No. 12.) 

Gen. xxviii, 17, This is none other but the house of God.—Webster, no. 

Deut. xxviii, 66, And shalt have none assurance of thy life.-—Webster, no. 

12. The use of the forms mine and thine before a complement beginning with 
a vowelor a silent /, instead of the now ordinary my and thy. 

(1.) The use of mine, Ps. xviii, 23 ; John ii, 4, etc.—Webster, my. 

(2.) The use of thine, Deut. xxiii, 24; Mat. vi, 22, 23, ete.—Webster, thy. 

The Anglo-Saxon had only the longer forms. In Old English these longer 
forms were retained before a vowel or a silent A, in order to avoid tie cacophony 
occasioned by the hiatus, and so they are now in elevated solemn style: 

Before an h not silent, the Common Version vacillates between the use of mine, 
thine, and of my, thy. 

13. The use of his and her for its. 

(1.) The use of Ais for its, Gen. i, 11, 12 ; Josh. iii, 15; 1 Chron. xii, 15; Ps. 
i, 3; Is. xi, 10; Ezek. xxi, 30; Mat. v, 13. 

In Anglo-Saxon and Old English, Ais was the common possessive or genitive 
case for he and it. 

(2.) The use of her for its, Jer. xvii, 8; Ezek. xvii, 7, 9; Ecclus. xxii, 19; 1 
Cor. xiii, 5. 

We have seen no satisfactory explanation of this usage. 

14. The common personal pronoun used for the reflexive. 

Hab. ii, 1, I will stand upon my watch, and set me upon the tower.—Webster, 
seat myself ; Noyes, more correctly, set myself. 

Hab. ii, 5, But gathereth unto him all nations, and heapeth unto him all 
people.—Webster, no change ; Noyes, himself. 

15. The use of his for one’s, and himself for one’s self. 

Mark xii, 33, And to love his neighbor as himself.—Campbell, and to love 
one’s neighbor as one’s self; Newcome and Webster, no change. 

James i, 27, And to keep himself unspotted from the world.—Newcome, one’s 
self ; Webster, no change. 

This construction had descended to our translators from Wiclif. 
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16. The use of whom for who, as the predicate nominative. 

Mat. xvi, 18, Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, am ?—Campbell, 
Newcome, Webster, and Norton, who. 

So Mat. xvi, 15 ; Luke ix, 18; Acts xiii, 25. 

This construction had descended from Wiclif. 

17. The use of the relative pronoun which, in reference to persons. 

Mat. vi, 9, Our Father which artin heaven. So Luke xi, 12.—Webster, who. 

Acts xiii, 7, Which was with the deputy of the country.—Webster, who. 

There is nothing in the etymological import of this relative, which forbids its 
reference to persons. The propriety of applying it to persons was, however, a 
matter of discussion, even ia the daysof Addison. See the Spectator, No. 78. 

18. The use of which for that, after the adjective same. 

2 Cor. ii, 2, The same which is made sorry by me.—Wakefield, he that ; New- 
come, he that ; Webster, the same who. 

Phil. i, 30, Having the same conflict which ye saw in me.—Newcome and Web- 
ster, no change. 

This construction had descended from Wiclif. Our translators use the same 
that, Eph. iii, 10. 

19. The use of the relative pronoun which with the definite article preceding. 

Ezek. xx, 28, For the which L lifted up mine hand to give it to them.—Webster, 
for which. 

Luke xxi, 6, Jn the which there shall not be left one stone upon another.— 
Webster, in which. 

Acts xxvi, 16, Those things in the which I will appear unto thee.—Webster, 
in which. 

Col. iii, 7, In the which ye also walked sometime.—Webster, in which. 

James ii, 7, That worthy name by the which ye are called—Webster, no 
change. 

There is nothing in the etymological import of this relative, which forbids the 
use of the article; comp. Fr. leguel. It is quite common in Old English, but is 
now obsolete. 

20. The use of that for what or that which. 

Mat. xx, 14, Take that thine is. Campbell, Newcome, and Norton, what ; Web- 
ster, that which. The Common Version here follows Cranmer and the Rhemish 
version. 

John iii, 11, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, we speak that we do know, and 
testify that we have seen.—Wakefield and Campbell, what; Newcome, that 
which ; Webster and Norton, what. 

The Common Version here follows Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva version. 

21. The use of whatsoever for whatever. 

Mat. xx, 4, Whatsoever is right I will give you. Add Mat. xx, 7; xxi, 22, 
et passim ; Wakefield, Campbell and Newcome, whatsoever and whatever ; Web- 
ster and Norton, whatever. 

This form had descended to our translators from Tyndale; but is now nearly 
obsolete. It is remarkable that Wiclif has whatever. 

22. The use of whether for which, in reference to two. 

Mat. xxi, 31, Whether of them twain did the will of his father?—Campbell, 
Newcome, Webster, Wakefield, and Norton, which of the two. So Mat. xxvii, 21. 
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Mat. xxiii, 17, Whether is greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth the 
gold ?—Wakefield, Campbell, Newcome, Webster, and Norton, which. So Mat. 
xxiii, 19. 

This rendering had descended from Tyndale. 

23. The use of wherefore for why. 

2 Sam. xii, 23, Wherefore should I fast? Add Ex. v, 22; 2 Sam. xvi, 10; Job 
xxi, 7; Mal. ii, 15.—Webster, why. 

Mat. xiv, 31, Wherefore didst thou doubt? Add Mat. xxvi, 50.—Campbell and 
Newcome, wherefore ; Webster and Norton, why. 

This usage had descended to our translators from Tyndale, Cranmer, and the 
Geneva version, all having wherfore. Itis remarkable that Wiclif has whi. 

24. The use of how that for the conjunction that. 

1 Cor. x, 1, I would not that ye should be ignorant, how that all our fathers 
were under the cloud. 

1 Cor. xv, 3, That which I also received, how that Christ died. 

James ii, 24, Ye see then how that by works a man is justified.—Wakefield, 
Newcome, and Webster, in all these cases, use that. 

This construction had descended to our translators from Tyndale. 

25. The use of certain forms of the past tense of verbs, brake, spake, bare, tare, 
ware; slang, stank; sware ; chode ; clave (to split); crew; obsolete or obsoles- 
cent ; for the now usual forms, broke, spoke, bore, tore, wore ; slung, stunk ; swore ; 
chid ; cleft ; crowed. 

These biblical forms are the original and more ancient, as may be seen by com- 
paring the earlier versions, see Zhe English Hexapla, Lond. 1841; or by com- 
paring the forms in the kindred dialects, see English Conjugation in Barnard’s 
American Journal of Education, March, 1857. 

26. The use of certain forms of the past participle, drunken, holpen, molten ; 
holden ; obsolete or obsolescent ; for the now usual forms, drank, helped, melted ; 
held. 

These biblical forms are the original and more ancient, see English Hexapla, 
and American Journal of Education, as above. 

27. The use of one tense for another. 

(1.) The use of the form loved for was loving. 

John xiii, 8, Jesus knowing that the Father had given all things into his hands, 
and that he was come from God, and went to God.— Wakefield, was going ; Camp- 
bell, was returning ; Newcome, Webster, and Norton, was going. 

This construction had descended from Tyndale. 

(2.) The use of the form loved for love in the subjunctive. 

Luke xvi, 30, And he said, Nay, father Abraham; but if one went unto them 
from the dead, they will repent.—Wakefield and Newcome, go ; Webster, shall go. 

Luke xvi, 31, And he said unto him, If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead.—Wakefield, rise ; 
Campbell, should arise ; Newcome, rise ; Webster, shall rise ; Norton, rise. 

The early versions vacillate between these two constructions. 

(3.) The use of the form might love for may love. 

Mark x, 51, Lord, that I might receive my sight.—Newcome and Webster, may. 

Luke viii, 9, What might this parable be ?—Newcome, may. 
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John v, 40, And ye will not come to me, that ye might have life.—Wakefield, 
Campbell, Newcome, and Webster, may. 

John x, 10, Iam come that they might have life, and that they might have it 
more abundantly.—Wakefield, Campbell, Newcome, and Webster, may. 

John xvii, 8, And this is life eternal that they might know thee the only true 
God.—Wakefield, Neweome, and Webster, may. 

Phil. iii, 11, If by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of the 
dead.—Wakefield, may ; Newcome, no change; Webster, may. 

Heb. x, 36, That, after ye have done the will of God, ye might receive the 
promise.—Newcome, Stuart, and Webster, may. 

This construction had descended to our translators from Tyndale. 

(4.) The use of the form have loved for loved. 

Ps. Ixvi, 14, Which my lips have uttered, and my mouth hath spoken, when I 
was in trouble.-—Webster, no change. More correctly, uttered—spoke. 

(5.) The use of the form had been for was. 

Mark vi, 49, But when they saw him walking upon the sea, they supposed it 
had been a spirit.—Campbell, Newcome, Webster, (in his pamphlet,) and Nor- 
ton, was. 

This construction had descended from Tyndale.—The Rhemish version has 
was. : 

(6.) The use of the form was for had been. 

Luke vii, 15, And he that was dead sat up, and began to speak.—Campbell and 
Newcome, had been ; Webster, no change. 

This construction had descended from Cranmer. 

(7.) The use of the form love for have loved. 

Mat. xv, 32, I have compassion on the multitude, because they continue with 
me now three days.—Wakefield, have continued ; Campbell, have attended ; New- 
come and Scrivener, have continued ; Webster, no change; Norton, have remain- 
ed.—Comp. Mark viii, 2, in Common Version. 

The early versions vacillate between these two constructions. 

(8.) The use of the form loved for have loved. 

1 John v, 15, We know that we have the petitions that we desired of him.— 
Wakefield, asked; Newcome, ask ; Webster, no change; more correctly, have 
desired, a3 in the Geneva version. 

28. The use of the completed present or past for the simple present or past. 

(1.) The use of the form might have loved for might love. 

Philem. 18, Whom I would have retained with me, that in thy stead he might 
have ministered unto me in the bonds of the gospel.—Wakefield, might be a min- 
ister ; Newcome, no change ; Webster, (in his pamphlet,) might minister. 

This construction had descended from Tyndale. 

(2.) The use of the form would have loved for would love. 

Acts xxii, 30, On the morrow because he would have known the certainty where- 
fore he was accused of the Jews.—Webster, no change; more correctly, would 
know, as in Wiclif. 

This construction, occasioned by the use of a preteritive verb in Greek, had 
descended to our translators from Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva version. 

(3.) The use of the form should have loved for should love. 

Mat. xx, 10, They supposed that they should have received more.—Wakefield, 
Campbell, Newcome, Webster, and Norton, should, 
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The earlier translations vacillate between these two constructions. 

(4.) The use of the form should have been loved for should be loved. 

Acts v, 26, For they feared the people, lest they should have been stoned.— 
Newcome, no change ; Webster, (in his pamphlet,) should be. 

Acts xxiii, 10, The chief captain, fearing lest Paul should have been pulled in 
pieces of them, commanded the soldiers to go down.—Wekefield, would be ; New- 
come, would be ; Webster, would have been, but in his pamphlet, should be. 

This construction had descended from Tyndale.—Wiclif and the Rhemish 
version, should be. 

(5.) The use of the form to have loved for to love. 

1 Thess. ii, 8, We were willing to have imparted unto you not the gospel of God 
only, but also our own souls,—Wakefield, to impart ; Newcome, we are willing to 
bestow ; Webster, (in his pamphlet,) to impart. 

This construction had descended from Tyndale. 

29. The use of the forms, J be, thou be, he be, we be, ye be, they be, in certain 
cases, in which contingency and futurity are not united. 

(1.) In a leading clause, which is neither contingent nor future. 

Deut. x, 5, And there they be, as the Lord commanded me.—Webster, are. 

Mat. vii, 13, Many there be which go in thereat.—Wakefield, Campbell, New- 
come, Webster, and Norton, are. 

(2.) In a relative clause, (introduced by which, what, that, where, when,) which 
is neither contingent nor future. 

2 Kings vi, 16, They that be with us.—Webster, are. 

Is. xli, 22, Let them show the former things, what they be.— Webster, are. 

Jer. xxxvi, 19, Let no man know where ye be.—Webster and Noyes, are. 

Mat. xvi, 23, The things which be of God.— Webster, are. 

Rom. iv, 17, Who calleth those things which be not.—Wakefield, Newcome, 
and Webster, are. 

Gal. iii, 9, They which be of faith Newcome and Webster, are. 

1 Thes. v, 7, They that de drunken.—Newcome and Webster, are. 

(3.) In a modal clause, (after as,) which is neither contingent nor future. 

Rom. iii, 8, As we be slanderously reported.—Newcome and Webster, are. 

(4.) In an objective clause, (after that,) which is neither contingent nor future. 

2 Kings vii, 12, They know that we be hungry.—Webster, are. 

(5.) In a terminal clause, (after till, until) which is future, but not contingent. 

Gen. xix, 22, I cannot do any thing till thou be come thither.—Webster, hast. 

2 Sam. iii, 35, If I taste bread, till the sun be down.—Webster, is. 

(6.) In a conditional clause, (after if,) when contingent, but not future. 

Gen. xxv, 22, If it be so, why am I thus ?—Webster, is. ; 

Mat. iv, 3, If thou de the son of God.—Campbell and Newcome, no change ; 
Webster and Norton, art. 

(7.) In a restrictive clause, (after except, unless,) when contingent, but not 
future. 

Am. iii, 3, Except they be agreed.— Webster, are. 

2 Cor. xiii, 5, Except ye be reprobates.—-Wakefield, are ; Newcome, no change ; 
Webster, are. 

(8 ) In a concessive clause, (after although, though,) when contingent, but not 
future. 
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2 Sam. xxiii, 5, Although my house be not so with God.—Webster, is. 

Acts xvii, 27, Though he be not far from every one of us.—Newcome, no 
change; Webster, is. 

(9.) In a suspensive clause, (after whether,) when contingent, but not future. 

1 Kings xx, 18. Whether they be come out for peace.—Webster, have. 

John vii, 17, Whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself.—Wakefield, 
be ; Campbell and Newcome, no change; Webster and Norton, is, 

The use of this form is still properly retained (1.) in the terminal clause, when 
both future and contingent, Ezra x, 14; Jer. xlvii, 6 ; Dan. xii, 13 ; Luke xii, 50. 
(2.) In a conditional clause, when both contingent and future, Hos. viii, 7. (3.) In 
a restrictive clause, when both contingent and future, Rom. x, 15. (4.) In a con- 
cessive clause, when both contingent and future, Lev. xxv, 35; Hab. 1,5. (5.) 
In a final clause, (after that, lest,) which of course is both future and contingent, 
Gen. xi, 4; Deut. xv, 9; Mat. xxv, 9. (6.) In an indefinite clause, (after whoso- 
ever, whatsoever,) which of course is both contingent and future, Gal. v, 10; Rev. 
xviii, 22. 

Nothing can be determined, in regard to the extent of the subjunctive mood in 
the Common Version, from the use of the forms, J be, thou be, he be, etc., for there 
existed both in Anglo-Saxon and in Old English, two forms of the substantive verb 
in the present tense indicative, namely, J am and J be, each of which had its cor- 
responding subjunctive. See Priestley’s English Grammar, p. 112. 

80. The use of the forms, J were, thou wert, he were, we were, ye were, they were, 
in certain cases where they appear now not to be used. 

(1.) In a relative clause, (after where,) which is neither contingent nor future. 

John xi, 57, If any man knew where he were.—Wakefield, Campbell, Newcome, 
Webster, and Norton, was. 

(2.) In a suspensive clause, (after whether,) which is contingent, but not future. 

Luke iii, 15, Whether he were the Christ or not.—Wakefield, were ; Newcome, 
were; Webster, was ; Norton, were. 

1 Cor. xv, 11, Whether it were I or they.—Newcome, were ; Webster, was. 

The use of this tense is still properly retained (1.) in a conditional clause, Mat. 
xxiv, 24; Luke vii, 39; John ix, 33; xviii, 30. (2.) Ina restrictive clause, 
John vi, 65; xix, 11. (8.) In a concessive clause, 1 Sam. xxi, 5; John xi, 25. 
(4.) In a modal clause, Luke xxii, 44. (5.) In an optative clause, Deut. 5, 29; 
Job xxix, 2; Cant. viii, 1; Rev. iii, 15. 

Nothing can be determined, in regard to the extent of the subjunctive mood in 
the Common Version of the Bible, from the use of the forms, J were, thou wert, 
he were, etc., because these forms were once used in the indicative, as well as in 
the subjunctive. See Lowth’s Eng. Gram., p. 32. 

31. The use of the subjunctive in ordinary verbs. 

1 Sam. ix, 13, Before he go up.—Webster, goeth. 

1 Sam. ix, 18, Until he come.—Webster, cometh. 

Ex. xxi, 12, So that he die.—Webster, dieth. 

There is now evidently a tendency to narrow down the use of the subjunctive, by 
employing the indicative in some cases, and by supplying the auxiliary shall in 
others, The English subjunctive is going fast into desuetude. Whether this 
natural progress of things should be resisted, or aided on by grammarians, we 
shali leave for others to judge. 
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82. The use of the auxiliaries of mood for each other. 

(1.) The use of shall for will, 

Gen. xli, 16, God shall give Pharaoh an answer of peace.— Webster, will, 

Neh. iv, 20, Our God shail fight for us.—Webster, will. 

Ps. xxiii, 6, Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life.—L. Murray, will ; Webster, no change. 

Is. li, 8, For the Lord shall comfort Zion.—Lowth, no change ; Webster, will ; 
Noyes, will. 

Mat. xxvi, 34, Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice.—Wakefield, 
Campbell, Newcome, Webster, and Norton, wilt, So Mat. xxvi, 75. 

John xiii, 38, The cock shall not crow, till thou hast denied me thrice. —Camp- 
bell, no change; Wakefield, Newcome, Webster, and Norton, will. 

Acts ii, 28, Thou shalt make me full of joy with thy countenance.—Wakefield, 
Newcome, and Webster, wilt. 

Acts xiii, 35, Thou shalt not suffer thine Holy One to see corruption.—New- 
come, no change ; Wakefield and Webster, wilt. 

1 Cor. vi, 13, But God shall destroy both it and them.—Wakefield, Newcome, 
and Webster, wi/l. 

That our translators are guilty of an inadvertence in such passages as the pre- 
ceding, is rendered probable by the following considerations: 

(a.) They sometimes interchange shall and wiil in the same construction with- 
out any apparent reason. See Deut. vii, 12, 13; Is. li,3; Luke v, 37; xxi, 7 ; 
and compare an Article on this subject in the New York Evangelist of April 14, 
1842. 

(b.) They sometimes vacillate between shall and wid! in similar connections, 
without any apparent reason. Compare Ps, xxxvii, 4, 5, 6, with Ps, xli, 1, 2, 3. 
Also Acts xiii, 35, with Ps. xvi, 10; Acts ii, 27. 

(c.) The translators themselves frequently use will in connections perfectly 
analogous to the preceding. See Is. xl, 10; xlii, 21; 1,9, ete. 

(d.) This opinion is supported by many distinguished critics and grammarians, 
as we have seen above. 

(2.) The use of should for would. 

Ezra x, 5, Ezra made Israel to swear that they should do according to this 
word.—Webster, would. 

Job xiii, 5, Oh that you would altogether hold your peace! and it should be 
your wisdom,—Webster and Noyes, would. 

John vi, 64, Jesus knew from the beginning who should betray him.—Wake- 
field, Campbell, Webster, and Norton, would. 

John xiii, 11, He knew who should betray him.—Campbell and Webster, 
would. ; 

Acts xi, 28, And there stood up one of them named Agabus, and signified by 
the spirit, that there should be great dearth throughout all the world.—Newcome, 
no change; Webster, (in his pamphlet,) would. 

Aets xxiii, 27, This man was taken of the Jews, and should have been killed 
of them.—Webster, would. 

Heb. viii, 4, If he were on earth, he should not be a priest.—Wakefield, New- 
come, and Webster, would. 
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Heb. viii, 7, If that first covenant had been faultless, then should no place 
have been sought for the second.—Wakefield, Newcome, and Webster, would. 

The same remarks apply here, as were made concerning the interchange of 
shall and will. 

(3.) The use of will for shall. 

Ps. xvii, 15, I will behold thy face in righteousness. — Webster, shall, 

Ps. xxiii, 6, I wild dwell in the house of the Lord forever.—L. Murray, shall ; 
Webster, no change. 

(4.) The use of would for should. 

Acts xi, 23, And exhorted them all, that with purpose of heart they would 
cleave unto the Lord.—Newcome and Webster, no change; but more correctly, 
should. 

This construction had descended from Tyndale. 

38. The use of a neuter verb reflexively. 

Gen. xxi, 16, And she went and sat her down.—Webster, sat. 

Amos vii, 12, 0 thou seer, go, flee thee away into the land of Judah.—Webster, 
no change. 

This construction, which appears to be in imitation of the original Hebrew, 
was condemned by Bishop Lowth, (English Gram., p. 88,) and is evidently 
incorrect. 

34: The use of the verb to repent, as a reflexive verb. 

Deut. xxxii, 36, The Lord shall repent himself for his servant.—Webster, sim- 
ply repent. So Ps. exxxv, 14; Jer. viii, 6; Joel ii, 18; Jon. iv, 2; Mat. 
xxvii, 3. 

This usage agrees with Fr. se repentir, from which it was derived; but is 
condemned by Dr. Priestley. See his Eng. Gram., p. 100. 

85. The use of the verb ¢o repent, as an impersonal verb. 

Ps. xc, 13, Let it repent thee concerning thy servants.—Webster, repent thou. 
So Gen. vi, 6, 7; Judg. ii, 18; 1 Sam. xv, 11. 

36. The formation of the compound perfect tense, in some neuter verbs, by 
means of the auxiliary verb ¢o be, instead of to have. 

(1.) In the verb to cease, Lam. v, 15 ; Acts xx, 1; Gal. v, 11. 

(2.) In the verb to depart, Gen. xxxvii, 17 ; Luke vii, 24. 

(3.) In the verb to escape, Ex. x,5; Judg. xxi, 17. 

(4.) Inthe verb ¢o expire, 1 Sam. xviii, 26; Est. i, 5; Acts vii, 30. 

(5.) Inthe verb to fall, Josh. viii, 24; Judg. xix, 27. 

(6.) In the verb to flee, Num, xxxv, 32; 1 Sam. iv, 17. 

(7.) In the verb to pass, Josh. iii, 17; iv, 1, 11. 

(8.) In the verb to perish, Num, xxi, 30; 2 Sam. i, 27. 

(9.) In the verb to return, Lev. xxii, 13. 

These are all corrected in Dr. Webster’s Amended Version. 

This mode of forming the compound perfect is found in several modern 
languages. It was formerly very extensive in English, and is still retained in the 
verbs, to come, to go, to grow. 

37. The use of the supine, or the infinitive with éo, after the verb ¢o see. 

Mat. xv, 31, Insomuch that the multitude wondered, when they saw the 
dumb to speak, the maimed to be whole, the lame to walk, and the blind to see.— 
Webster, no change ; Scrivener omits the proposition to. So Norton. 
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This incorrectness had descended to our translators in part from Tyndale, 
Cranmer, and the Geneva version. It was condemned by Bishop Lowth. 

38. The use of a verb in the singular in agreement with two singular nouns. 

Luke v, 10, And so was also James and John, the sons of Zebedee, which were 
partners with Simon.—Webster, no change. 

This incorrectness had descended to our translators from Tyndale, Cranmer, and 
the Geneva version. 

Heb. ix, 13, For if the blood of bulls and goats, and the ashes of an heifer 
sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh—Wakefield, New- 
come, and Webster, in the plural. 

This construction, which is in accordance with the original Greek, and with 
the Latin Vulgate, had descended to our translators from Tyndale, Cranmer, and 
the Geneva version. 

89. The use of the third person singular of the imperative formed without an 
auxiliary. 

Ezek. xxx, 2, Howl ye, Wo worth the day !—Webster, Howl ye, Alas the day. 

Note.—- Worth here is the third person singular imperative of an obsolete verb 
signify to be, or befall. 

Mark xi, 14, No man eat fruit of thee hereafter.—Wakefield, Campbell, New- 
come, Webster, and Norton, let eat. 

Note.--This use of the third person singular of the imperative without an auxil- 
iary occurs in all the earlier translations of Mark xi, 14. It occurs often in 
Wiclif’s version ; see Mat. xi, 15; xiii, 9, 48; Luke xiv, 35. 

40. The following variations of construction are found in the Common Eng- 
lish Version. They have nothing correspondent to them in the original. They 
answer, so far as I can see, no important purpose, As uniformity of construction 
is now justly regarded as an excellence of style, these deviations are blemishes 
in our English Bible, ascribable to the negligence of the translators. 

(1.) In the interchange of the forms J love and J do love. 

Matt. xviii, 12, If a man have an hundred sheep, and one of them be gone 
astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth (go) into the mountains, 
and seeketh (seek) that which is gone astray ? 

This incongruity is avoided by Tyndale, Wakefield, Campbell, Newcome, Web- 
Ster, and Norton. 

(2.) In the interchange of the forms J loved and J did love. 

Luke xii, 48, But he that knew not, and did commit (committed) things worthy 
of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes. 

Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva, have the same incongruity, but the incon- 
gruity is entirely avoided by Campbell, Newcome, and Webster. 

Note.—The change of the form of the clause from the negative to the positive, 
seems to have occasioned the change of construction in this passage. 

(3.) In the interchange of the forms J loved and J have loved. 

Matt. xxv, 26, Thou knewest that I reap where I sowed not, (have not sown,) 
and gather where I have not strewed. 

Tyndale employs here the simple past tense, as also in verse 24. Newcome, the 
simple past tense here, although he uses the compound past tense in verse 24. 
The Common Version employs the compound past tense in verse 24. Norton 
employs the compound past tense both in verse 26 and in verse 24, 
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Note.—In Job i, 21, there is adequate reason, in the nature of the thought, for 
the change from the simple to the compound past tense. 

(4.) In the interchange of the forms J shall love, and I will love. 

Deut. vii, 12, 13, Wherefore it shall come to pass, if ye hearken to these 
judgments, and keep, and do them, that the Lord thy God shall (will) keep unto 
thee the covenant and the mercy which he sware unto thy fathers; and he will 
love thee, and bless thee, and multiply thee. 

This is corrected by Dr. Webster. 

Luke v, 37, And no man putteth new wine into old bottles; else the new wine 
will burst the bottles, and be spilled, and the bottles shall (will) perish. 

This incongruity is avoided by Tyndale, the Geneva, the Rhemish, Campbell, 
Newcome, Webster, and Norton. 

Luke xxi, 7, Master, when shall (will) these things be? and what sign will 
there be, when these things shall come to pass ? 

Tyndale, as in Common Version, thus: Master when shall these thinges be, and 
what signe will therbe, when suche thinges shall come to passe. 

Campbell, Newcome, Webster, and Norton, employ will in both clauses. 

(5.) In the interchange of the indicative and subjunctive moods. 

Lev. vi, 2, 3, If a soul sin, and commit a trespass against the Lord, and die unto 
his neighbour in that which was delivered unto him to keep, or in fellowship, or in 
a thing taken away by violence, or hath (have) deceived his neighbour; or have 
found that which was lost, and lieth (lie) concerning it, and sweareth (swear) 
falsely. 

Dr. Webster has removed the incongruities in part. 

Lev. xxv, 14, And if thou se// aught unto thy neighbour, or bwyest (buy) aught 
of thy neighbour’s hand, ye shall not oppress one another. 

Dr. Webster thus, And if thou shalt sell aught to thy neighbor, or buy aught 
of thy neighbor’s hand, ye shall not oppress one another. 

Deut. xxiv, 8, And if the latter husband hate her, and write her a bill of di- 
vorcement, and giveth (give) it in her hand, and sendeth (send) her out of his 
house; or if the latter husband die, which took her to be his wife. 

Dr. Webster thus, Shall hate—shall die. 

Deut. xxiv, 7, If a man be found stealing any of his brethren of the children of 
Israel, and maketh (make) merchandise of him, or sedleth (sell) him. 

Dr. Webster thus, Shall be found—shall make. 

Job xxxv, 6, 7, If thou sinnest (sin), what doest thou against him? or if thy 
transgressions be multiplied, what doest thou unto him? If thou be righteous 
what givest thou him ? 

Dr. Webster thus, Sinnest—are multiplied—art righteous. 

Prov. xxiv, 10, 11, 12, If thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength ia 
small. Ifthou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto death, and those that 
are ready to be slain; if thou sayest (say), Behold we knew it not. 

Dr. Webster thus, Thou faintest—forbearest—sayest. 

John ix, 81, If any man be a worshiper of God, and doeth (do) his will, him he 
heareth. 

Tyndale, Campbell, and Newcome, employ the subjunctive in both clauses ; 
Webster employs the indicative present. 
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1 Cor. vii, 12, 13, If any brother hath (have) a wife that believeth not, and she 
be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put her away. And the woman which 
hath an husband which believeth not, and if he be pleased to dwell with her, let 
her not leave him. 

Tyndale and Newcome here employ the subjunctive. Webster employs the 
indicative. 

James i, 26, If a man among you seem to be religious, and bridleth (bridle) not 
his tongue, but deceiveth (deceive) his own heart, this man’s religion is vain. 

Tyndale, Wakefield, and Newcome have all in the subjunctive. Webster all in 
the indicative. 

(6.) In the interchange of a finite mood and the infinitive. 

Acts xxvii, 21, Sirs, ye should have hearkened unto me, and not have loosed 
from Crete, and to have gained (have gained) all this harm and loss. 

This incongruity of construction exists in Tyndale and in Webster; but is not 
found in the Rhemish, nor in Newcome. 

(7.) In the interchange of the interrogative and declarative form of the verb. 

Jer, xxvi, 19, Did he not fear the Lord, and hesought (beseech) the Lord, and 
the Lord repented (repent) him of the evil which he had pronounced against him. 

Dr. Webster has removed the incongruity only in part. 

Note.—In these examples of varied construction in the Common Version, the 
incorrect construction falls of course under one of the preceding numbers. 

41. The use of either for each, (scil. of two.) 

Lev. x, 1, And Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took either of them his 
censer.—Webster, each. 

2 Chron. xviii, 9, And the king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat king of Judah, sat 
either of them on his throne.—Webster, each. Compare 1 Kings xxii, 10, where 
our translators in the same circumstances use each, 

John xix, 18, Two others with him, on either side one, and Jesus in the midst. 
—So Tyndale, Cranmer, the Geneva, ether. But Wakefield, Campbell, Newcome, 
Webster, and Norton, each. 

Rev. xxii, 2, On either side of the river was there the tree of life.—So Tyn- 
dale, Cranmer, the Geneva, ether. But Wiclif, eche ; Newcome and Webster, 
each, 

The English word either appears to have a double origin; viz. (1.) from Anglo- 
Saxon egther or eghwether, each; and (2.) from Anglo-Saxon athor, auther, 
awther, either. Hence either, in old English, had both senses; and both senses 
are retained in poetry: as, 

“ Sev’n times the sun hath either tropic viewed.” 


Dr. Webster’s Amended Version, excellent as it is, might 
be again amended. 

Thus numerous and varied are the grammatical inaccuracies 
in the Common Version, as admitted and confirmed by men of 
learning and taste. Their number, we believe, might be con- 
siderably enlarged. 
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All these inaccuracies might be corrected without affecting 
any point of doctrine or duty. 

When we consider the rising millions who are to read the 
English Scriptures, it becomes a question of no small interest, 
whether the Bible shall be presented to them in pure, unadul- 
terated English, or in an incorrect, ungrammatical form, the 
bad effect of which is to be counteracted by long and patient 
drilling on the part of parents and teachers. 

We wish to bring this subject before the American Bible 
Society. We see no reason why that Society should not make 
these corrections, before they take further action. 

It is not to be supposed that the founders of the American 
Bible Society in guarding against (sectarian) notes and com- 
ments, meant to guard against corrections of false grammar. 
The notes and comments which they feared were of an en- 
tirely different character. 

The obsolete words and phrases need for their more easy ap- 
prehension some natural classification. This has not, to our 
knowledge, been attempted. Asa general rule, the obsolete 
meanings are more original and physical ; the present mean- 
ings more derived and figurative. Hon. George P. Marsh 
states the number of obsolete words in the Bible as less than 
two hundred. We have before us a list of more than one 
hundred and fifty. 

The following is a list of phrases in the Common Version, 
either obsolete or inelegant. 


By and by, for immediately, forthwith. 

Of a surety, for surely, certainly, 

Or ever, for ere ever. 

Stricken in age or in years, for advanced in age or in years. 
To.God-ward or us-ward, for toward God or toward us. 
To can skill, for to know skill. 

To die the death, for te surely die. 

To get me, for to go, 

To give or yield up the ghost, for to expire. 

To laugh to scorn, for to deride. 

To make whole, for to heal or cure. 

To take thought, for to be anxious. 


Our limits will not permit us even to enumerate the words 
in the Common Version which are either obsolete or used in 
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an obsolete sense. But there are a few cases of so peculiar a 
nature that we cannot forbear bringing them forward. 


1. The use of may for can in the following passages. 

Mat. xxvi, 9, For this ointment might have been sold for much, and given to 
the poor. So Mark xiv, 5. 

Mat. xxvi, 42, If this cup may not pass away from me, except I drink it, thy will 
be done. Comp. verse 39. 

Mark xiv, 7, Whensoever ye will, ye may do them good. 

Luke xvi, 2, For thou mayest be no longer steward. 

Acts xvii, 19, May we know what this new doctrine is ? 

Acts xxv, 11, No man may deliver me unto them. 

Acts xxvi, 32, This man might have been set at liberty. 

1 Cor. vii, 21, If thou mayest be made free, use it rather. 

Eph. iii, 4, Whereby ye may understand my knowledge in the mystery of Christ. 

1 Thess, ii, 6, When we miyht have been burdensome. We remark here 

(1.) The original word in all these passages is Gr. d¥vayat, which our translators 
elsewhere render can or am able, and to which neither Wahl nor Robinson in their 
Lexicons of N. T. ever assign any other meaning. 

(2.) The Latin Vulgate uniformly retains possum, and the German version of De 
Wette uniformly retains kénnen, in all these passages; clearly showing that the 
authors of these versions did not regard these passages as differing from others, 
where the same original Greek word is used. 

(3.) These renderings were taken by our translators from earlier English ver- 
sions, in which, as in Anglo-Saxon, the auxiliary verb may had the sense of 
ean or be able. 

(4.) Although the auxiliary verb may appears to convey a suitable sense in these 
passages, yet it will be found, by a little reflection, that by the other rendering 
the meaning is strengthened, and rendered still more appropriate. 

(5.) These passages are only partially corrected in Wakefield, Newcome, and 
Norton. 

2. The phrase or ever, wherever it occurs in King James’s Bible, is used for ere 
ever, that is, before ever. The instances of its use are the following. 

Ps. xc, 2, Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst 
formed the earth and the world.—Latin Vulgate, aut; Dr. Webster in his 
Amended Version, or ever. 

Prov. viii, 23, I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or ever the 
earth was.—Latin Vulgate, anteguam ; Webster, or ever. 

Cant. vi, 12, Or ever I was aware, my soul made me like the chariots of 
Amminadib.—Webster, by inadvertence, vr ere. 

Dan. vi, 24, And brake all their bones in pieces or ever they came at the 
bottom of the den.—Webster, before, 

Acts xxiii, 15, And we, or ever he come near, are ready to kill him.—So Tyn- 
dale, Cranmer, and Geneva version. Latin Vulgate, prius quam ; Wiclif, bifor 
that ; Rhemish version, before ; Newcome and Webster, before. 

The first instance from Ps. xc, 2, if it stood alone, might be ecethbiet doubt- 
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ful. But taking it in connection with the subsequent instances, we may believe 
that our translators by or ever meant before ever. 

Or is used abundantly in the old writers, as R. Brunne and Chaucer, for before. 
See Dr. Chs. Richardson: English Dictionary, p. 1375. The combination ere 
ever is used by Sir T. More: Workes, p. 528. 

“ Bre ever he geat out there.” 

8. The phrase can skill is used in a peculiar manner in the following passages. 

1 Kings v, 6, For thou knowest that there is not among us any that can skill to 
hew timber like unto the Sidonians. 

2 Chr. ii, 7, Send me now therefore a man—that can skill to grave with the 
cunning men. 

2 Chr. ii, 8, For I know that thy servants can skill to cut timber in Lebanon. 

2 Chr. xxxiv, 12, All that could skill of instruments of music. 

Cruden, in his Concordance, seems to have regarded skill in this phrase as a 
verb ; and indeed to skill is said to have been used by Spenser in the sense of to 
know how, We think it evident, however, from the following extracts, that skill 
in the phrase under consideration is a noun, and that to can is employed asa 
transitive verb in the sense of to know. 

“But than he speaketh so savorlie thereof, that it well appereth of hys wyse 
wordes he neyther canneth anye skill thereof, nor never cae in the house.”— 
Sir T. More, p. 301. 

“What knowest thou that we know not? What knowest thou but we can the 
same ?”—Bible, 1551. Job xv, 9. 

4. The use of am set and was set, for have sat and had sat, in the common Eng- 
lish version. We notice this phraseology, because it is generally misapprehended 
by the common reader, and has sometimes misled even the professed critic, 

2 Chr. vi, 10, For I am risen up in the room of David my father, and am set 
on the throne of Israel. More correctly, For I have risen up in the room of 
David my father, and have sat down on the throne of Israel. 

Matt. v, 1, And when he was set, his disciples came unto him. Better, had sat 
down.: 

Mat. xxvii, 19, When he was set down on the judgment-seat, his wife sent unto 
him, saying. Better, had sat down. 

Luke xxii, 55, And when they had kindled a fire in the midst of the hall, and 
were set down together, Peter sat down among them. Better, had sat down. 

John xiii, 12, And had taken his garments, and was set down again. Better, 
had sat down. 

Heb. viii, 1, Who is set on the right hand of the throne of the majesty in the 
heavens. Better, hath sat down. 

Heb. xii, 2, Endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God. Better, hath sat down. 

Rev. iii, 21, Even as I also overcame, and am set down with my father on his 
throne. Better, have sal down. 

There is a double peculiarity in these phrases. In the first place, the inelegant 
and obsolete form set is used for the past participle sitten or sat; and in the 
second place, the auxiliary verb to be is employed instead of to have, as often in 
old English, to form the past tenses of an intransitive verb. 
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That the phrases in question are passive forms of the active verb to set, there is 
no just pretence whatever. 

The phrase am or was set, for have or had sat, is very ancient. It is found in 
Wiclif’s version, Mat. v, 1; John xiii, 12; in Tyndale’s version, Mat. v, 1; xxvii, 
19; Luke xxii, 55; John xiii, 12; Heb. xii, 2; in Cranmer’s version, Matt. v, 
1; xxvii, 19; Luke xxii, 55; John xiii, 12; Heb. xii, 2; in the Geneva version, 
Mat. v, 1; xxvii, 19; Luke xxii, 55; John xiii, 12; Heb. xii, 2; ic the Rhemish 
version ; Mat. v,1; John xv, 12; Heb. viii, 1. 

The inaccuracy was noticed long since by Bishop Lowth, (Eng. Gram. p. 47,) 
who says, “ Set can be no part of the verb ¢o sit. If it belong to the verb ¢o set, 
the translation in these passages is wrong; for to se¢ signifies /o place, but with- 
out any designation of the posture of the person placed; which is a circumstance 
of importance expressed in the original.” 

Campbell, in his Version of the Four Gospels, carefully avoids the phrase. So 
Newcome, who in one passage, Heb. xii, 2, has is seated. Dr. Webster is not 
uniform, F, H. Scrivener (London, 1845) would make the corrections, which we 
have suggested above. 

Ts sitten is found in Tyndale, Heb. viii, 1. 

Have sytten is found in Tyndale, Rev. iii, 21, showing that this form is also quite 
ancient. 


Ill. Lhorough Scientific Revision—The third problem is a 
thorough revision of the commonly received version, still 
retaining its present style or diction. This would require all 
grammatical improprieties to be rectified, obsolete words to be 
exchanged for words now in use, incorrect renderings to be 
corrected, all the renderings to be made consistent and uniform, 
and the whole to be conformed to an amended text of the 
original. Such a work would embody much of the floating 
commentary, and save much labor to the student, to the 
teacher, and to the common reader. The Edinburgh Review, 
(October, 1855,) Dr. R. C. Trench, in his treatise on the 
Authorized Version of the New Testament, the Five Clergy- 
men, as well as many other writers of an earlier date, are 
leading on this way in a very judicious manner. 

The problem in this shape would retain the pronouns, thou, 
thine and thy, thee, for the several cases of the second person 
singular, and ye for the nominative of the second person 
plural ; the form loveth everywhere for loves ; the plural 
brethren for brothers; yea and nay for yes and no ; unto for 
to; and perhaps some other words to which the ear has become 
accustomed in the common version. , 

Much labor has been expended by critics on the subject of 
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biblical translations, in order to deduce the principles most 
desirable to be followed in a translation of the general char- 
acter described above. 

We propose to exhibit in a scientific form, so far as we are 
able, the conclusions to which such investigations appear to be 
tending. 

1. Basis or tar Transtation.—The first point is the choice 
of the original text. It is well known that there is no one text 
either of the Hebrew of the Old Testament, or of the Greek 
of the New Testament, which entirely satisfies the learned in 
respect to the minute details of various readings. Nor is 
there any immediate prospect of such a text being prepared. 
This difficulty, however, which meets us at the outset, is 
readily surmounted by the following very natural expedients. 

(1.) For the Old Testament, the Hebrew text of Van der 
Hooght, published in 1705, and for the New Testament, the 
Elzevir text, published in 1624, may be assumed as the bases. 
These are the received texts, and are substantially the same as 
the texts followed by the authors of the common English 
version. 

(2.) Any deviation from these standards, which the present 
advanced state of criticism may require, should be noticed by 
proper signs, so that every one who is competent may, if he 
pleases, examine the reasons of such change for himself. 

(3.) No deviation from the original text should be admitted 
on conjecture only.—There is, however, one instance in the 
Common Version. 

Ps. evii, 3, And gathered them out of the lands, from the 
east, and from the west, from the north, and from the south. 

Here our translators, naturally supposing an allusion to the 
four points of the compass, have been guided by conjecture, 
rather than by the original text, in rendering the last word. 
The conjecture is unnecessary, fur the whole passage may be 
adjusted thus : 


Let the redeemed of the Lord speak, 

Whom he hath redeemed from the hand of the enemy; 
And gathered out of the lands, 

From the sunrising and from the sunsetting, 

From the north and from the west. 
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It is sufficient that the points of the compass here contrasted, 
which are not to be taken in the strict mathematical sense, 
differ from each other. It is not necessary that they be 
directly opposed. Comp. Is. xlix, 12; Am. viii, 12; Dent. 
Xxxili, 23. 

2. Transrerrtnc or Worps.—The next point in a good 
version of the Scriptures is to draw a judicious line between 
words to be transferred and words to be translated. It is 
obvious at first view that many words must be transferred. 
The authors of the common English version, although right in 
their general principles, have erred, as might be expected, in 
particular cases. Dr. Trench discusses this subject in pages 
53-63, but not in a manner perfectly satisfactory to our minds. 
The following principles may, we think, be safely recom- 
mended. 

(1.) Proper names of persons and places, names of Hebrew 
and Greek letters, of the Hebrew months, of Hebrew measures 
of capacity, of Hebrew weights and coins, of peculiar articles 
of dress, of sects and parties, of certain offices, of collective 
bodies and of superior beings, should be transferred, not trans- 
lated ; as, Abraham, Jericho, Aleph, Omega, Abib, homer, 
gerah, shekel, ephod, Pharisee, tetrarch, Areopagus, cheru- 
bin, ete. 

According to this principle, Jehovah should be uniformly 
rendered Jehovah. So also Jah. 

(2.) Measures of length, having their origin in the pro- 
portions of the human body, should be translated ; as, jinger, 
hand-breadth, span, cubit, pace, fathom, furlong, mile. This 
principle has been generally observed. 

(3.) Political terms, which occur in Latin and Greek authors, 
should be rendered as in translations from the classics ; as, 
centurion, tribune, proconsul, procurator ; cohort, legion ; 
pretorium. 

So also weights and coins of the New Testament, which are 
of Greek and Latin origin, should be rendered as in transla- 
tions from the classics; as, mite, farthing, as, denarius, mina, 
talent, drachma, didrachm. This principle has been generally 
neglected. 
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(4.) The names of religious rites and festivals, as they are 
not liable to be confounded with modern rites and festivals, 
should retain the names now given to them in the Common 
Version ; as, burnt-offering, baptism, jubilee. 

3. Rerention or Fieures or Spexcu.—tThe figures of speech 
employed in any composition affect deeply its character. They 
ought therefore to be imitated, as far as possible, in a transla- 
tion. Hence we have two rules on this subject. 

(1.) All intelligible figures of speech should be retained, i. e. 
they should neither be resolved, nor be changed into other 
figures supposed to be equivalent. This rule is violated : 

Is. xliv, 8, Is there a God beside me? yea, there is no God ; 
I know notany. Better, retaining the metaphor of the original, 
there is no reck. Our translators have themselves retained this 
metaphor, Deut. xxxii, 37; Ps. xviii, 31, 46. 

Acts xxvii, 27, The shipmen deemed that they drew near to 
some country. Better, in accordance with the original Greek, 
and with the popular mode of describing things as they strike 
the eye, that some country drew near to them. 

(2.) An unintelligible figure should be avoided. This rule 
is violated : 

Gen. xiv, 22, J have lift up mine hand, unto the Lord.. 
Here, by a metonymy,' the sign is used for the thing signified. 
As the figure is obscure to the English reader, it is better to re- 
solve it thus: J have sworn. 

Job xviii, 13, Zhe first-born of death shall devour his strength. 
This is obscure to the English reader. Better, the most deadly 
disease. For there is in the original a double idiomatic figure ; 
a deadly disease being called a son of death, as being its 
attendant and precursor; and the most deadly disease being 
called the first born among such sons. 

Is. xiv, 30, Zhe first-born of the poorshall feed. The mean- 
ing is obscure to the English reader. Better, the most poor, as 
the first-born are the most distinguished in their class. 

Mat. xxiii, 16, Whosoever shall swear by the gold of the 
temple, he is a debtor. The figure is not obvious to the Eng- 
lish reader. Better, resolving the figure, he is bound or ob- 
ligated. So Romans i, 14 ; viii, 12; Gal. v, 3. 
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4, CLosensss or Renpertnc.—-A good translation of the 
scriptures should imitate the original, by adequately exhibiting 
every word and every clause, as well as the construction of the 
same. This involves four principles. 

(1.) Nothing should be added to the original, except what is 
absolutely necessary to make out the sense. Thus 

Luke ix, 61, But let me first go bid them farewell which 
are at home at my house. The words at home are superfluous, 
not being found in the original Greek. 

So the conjunction and is inserted unnecessarily between the 
parallel clauses, Num. xxiv, 5, and with injury to the sense be- 
tween men and brethren, Acts i, 16; ii, 29, 37, ete. 

So and are is inserted with injury to the sense, 1 Cor. iv, 13. 

But whatever is absolutely necessary to complete the sense 
should be added and printed in italics. This device has been 
approved by all. Thus 

Deut. xxviii, £3, And thy heaven that is over thy head 
shall be as brass, and the earth that is under thee shall be as 
iron. The particle as should be inserted as by our translators, 
in Is. xxxvii, 27; Nah. iii, 12. 

Ex. xxxii, 32, Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sins, wel. 

The adverb well should be added here, as by our translators, 
in Dan. iii, 15; Luke xiii, 9. 

Saying should be inserted at the end of ‘Prov. xxxi, 28; 
Cant. vi, 9; as by our translators, in Is, xiv, 16. 

(2.) No word or clause in the original should be omitted in 
the translation. Thus 

1 Chr. ix, 28, That they should bring them in and out by 
tale. Better, as in the Hebrew, that they should bring them 
in by tale and carry them out by tale. 

Mat. xxi, 17, And he left them, and went out of the city. 
Better, as in the Greek, went forth out of the city. Comp. 


Heb. xiii, 13, where our translators have used the full expres- 
sion. 


Rom. xv, 4, For whatsoever things were written aforetime 


were written for our learning. Better, as in the Greek, were 
written aforetime. 
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Heb. xi, 16, Wherefore God is not ashamed to be called 
their God. Better, as in the Greek, is not ashamed of them. 

Heb. xiii, 18, For we trust we have a good conscience. 
Better, as in the Greek, for we trust that we have a good con- 
science. 

This rule, however, need not to be extended to some of the 
particles, when used merely as expletives. 

(3.) No word or phrase in the original should be wantonly 
changed. Thus 

Mat. xxi, 27, And they answered Jesus, and said, We can- 
not tell. Better, as in the Greek, we know not. 

Heb. x, 23, Let us hold fast the profession of our faith 
without wavering. Better,-as in the Greek, hope. 

So God forbid, for far be it, Gen. xliv, 7, 17, ete., for let 
it not be, Luke xx, 16, ete. God speed, for prosperity, 2 John 
10, 11, Would God, would to God, or I would to God, for I 
would, Num. xi, 29, ete. Castor and Pollua for the sons of 
Jupiter, Acts xxviii, 11. 

(4.) The syntactical construction of the original should be 
observed. Thus 

Mat. xx, 24, And when the ten heard it, they were moved 
with indignation against the two brethren. Better, were much 
displeased with, as in Mark x, 41. 

Luke xvii, 10, We have done that which was our duty to 
do. Better, that which we ought to have done. 

Acts viii, 9, But there was a certain man, called Simon, 
which beforetime in the same city used sorcery. Better, but 
there was a certain man, called Simon, beforetime in the same 
city, who used sorcery. 

Heb. xiii, 9, Not with meats, which have not profited them 
that have been occupied therein. Better, in which those that 
have been occupied have not been profited. 

But an idiom not suited to the genius of the English lan- 
guage should be avoided. 

Mat. xv, 4, He that curseth father or mother, let him die 
the death. Better, let him be put to death. So Mark vii, 10. 

Mark xi, 24, What things soever ye desire, when ye pray 
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believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have them. Better, 
believe that ye shall receive them. 

Luke xxii, 15, With desire I have desired to eat this pass- 
over with you. Better, / have greatly desired. 

Jer. iv, 22, For my people és foolish, they have not known 
me. Better, a7e,as in Dr. Webster’s Amended Version. 

John vii, 49, But this people, who knoweth not the law, are 
cursed. Soin Wiclif and the Rhemish version. Better, know, 
as in Tyndale, Cranmer, the Geneva version, Newcome, and 
Webster. 

Mat. x, 29, And one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your father. Better, neither of them shall fall, as in 
Campbell. 

These rules, however, apply only to notional words. To ex- 
tend them to form-words would be very embarrassing and in- 
jurious. 

5. Unirormiry or Renpertye.—It is now, we believe, a gen- 
erally admitted principle with regard to a good translation of 
the Bible, that the same word or phrase, in the same circum- 
stances, and in the same acceptation, should be rendered in 
the same manner. 

This principle has been followed substantially by our trans- 
lators, for which they deserve due praise. In many instances, 
however, they have violated it by translating the same word 


differently, without any good reason for so doing. This they 


admit in their preface, where they profess to retain the same 
liberty of using synonyms, which the sacred writers enjoyed 
before them. No intelligent critic will, we think, be satisfied 
with this apology. The two cases differ entirely. “For how 
can the unlearned reader conjecture that two different words 
in the translation are the same in the original? ‘Will he not 
naturally suspect a difference of meaning ? 


/ This is the greatest blemish in our Common Version. 
Through this defect it fails very much of the usefulness which 
might have been secured by uniformity of rendering. 

These variations we shall attempt to classify. 
(1.) Our translators have varied in the same context, appar- 
ently from the mere love of variety ; as, 
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Mat. xviii, 33, Shouldest not thou also have had compassion 
on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee. 

The Latin Vulgate, Wiclif, and the Rhemish version, here 
preserve uniformity ; but King James’s translation, after Tyn- 
dale, Cranmer, and the Geneva version, have varied without 
any authority from the original Greek. 

Mat. xxv, 46, And these shall go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment: but the righteous into life eternal. Compare verse 
41, where the word everlasting is used. 

The same remark may be made here as on Mat. xviii, 33. 

(2.) Our translators have sometimes done this to the injury 
of the sense, which lay in the correspondence of terms; as, 

Is. i, 19, 20, If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the 
good of the land; but if ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be de- 
voured of the sword. 

King James’s translators here, after the Latin Vulgate, have 
injured the fine antithesis which is indicated by the use of 
the same verb in the original Hebrew. 

(3.) Our translators have sometimes varied in rendering the 
same word or phrase, in passages remote from each other, from 
mere inadvertence ; as, 

2 Sam. v, 3, And king David made a league with them in 
Hebron before the Lord. The same Hebrew word, in a similar 
connection, is rendered a@ covenant, 1 Chr. xi, 8. 

The Alexandrine Greek version and the Latin Vulgate here 
preserve uniformity. 

(4.) Our translators have sometimes vacillated about retain- 
ing or resolving a Hebrew idiom ; as, 

Gen. xx, 15, Dwell where it pleaseth thee. Here they have 
resolved the Hebrew idiom. 

Gen. xli, 37, And the thing was good in the eyes of Pharaoh. 
Here they have retained the Hebrew idiom. 

The Latin Vulgate and the Alexandrine Greek version 
resolve the Hebrew idiom in both passages. 

(5.) Our translators have sometimes vacillated between 
translating and transferring; as, 

Acts xvii, 19, And they took him and brought him unto 
Areopayus. Here they have transferred the word. 
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Acts xvii, 22, Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars-hiil. 
Here they have translated the word. 

The Latin Vulgate, Wiclif, and the Rhemish version, transfer 
the word in both passages. Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Gene- 
va version, tranclate the word in both passages. 

Comp. Acts xvii, 34, Among the which was Dionysius the 
Areopagite. 

(6.) Our translators have sometimes vacillated in respect to 
the rule prescribed by king James, that they should retain the 
old ecclesiastical words ; as, 

They have employed the English verb baptize and its deriv- 
atives for the Greek Sarrifw and iis derivatives upwards of one 
hundred times; but they have employed wash or washing, 
Mark vii, 4 bis, 8 ; Luke xi, 38 ; Heb. ix, 10. 

The Latin Vulgate is uniform in the use of baptizo and its 
derivatives; but all the early English translations vacillate 
like the common English version. 

Note.—These few passages are very important, as giving 
the opinion of our translators as to the literal meaning of the 
word. It is neither #mmerse, nor sprinkle, but wash. 

They have employed the English word bishop, for the 
Greek iwicxoros, Phil. i, 1; 1 Tim. iii, 1,2; Tit. i, 7; 1 Pet. 
ii, 25, but they have employed overseer, Acts xx, 28, after the 
example of Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva version. The 
Latin Vulgate, Wiclif, and the Rhemish version, preserve 
uniformity. 

They have employed covenant twenty times, and testament 
thirteen times for the Greek dimS7xn, without due discrimi- 
nation. 

The Latin Vulgate, Wiclif, and the Rhemish version, uni- 
formly employ testament. 

6. Prepommance or Aneto-Saxon worps.—As a translation 
of the Bible is designed for the uneducated classes, as well as 
for the learned, it should be made intelligible to all by avoid- 
ing terms which are not generally understood. 

Although our translation is Anglo-Saxon in its general 
character, yet not a few examples occur where a Latin term 
has been unnecessarily or unhappily used by our translators. 
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1. Verbs; as, amerce, consort, distill, frustrate, laud. 
2. Adjectives; as, celestial, delectable, infidel, immutable, 
magnifical, omnipotent, terrestrial, vigilant. 
8. Substantives; as, abjects, acceptation, concupiscence, ex- 
actor, immutability, prognosticator. 
toy 4, Participles; as, <lwminated, incensed, mollified. 
5 7. Move or Presentation To THE Eyr.—dAs the utility of a 
| translation may be greatly affected by the mode of presenting 
it to the eye, this point has also engaged the attention of the 
| learned. It is now, we think, generally admitted, 
| (1.) That a biblical translation should be divided into para- 
| graphs, regarding the sense only, and not regarding the 
present division into chapters and verses. For the purpose, 
| however, of easy reference, the present numbering of chapter 
\ and verse should be either marked by small figures in the 
text, or else given in the margin. 
(2.) That the poetic parallelism of members, whenever it is 
clearly evident in the original, should be exhibited in the 
translation. 
| (3.) That the additions to the original, which are necessary 
' to complete the sense, should be printed in italics. he 
(4.) That quotations should be distinguished by quotation | 
| marks. _ 
| (5.) That peculiar figures and idioms of the original, reject- 
ed from the translation, should be inserted in the margin. 
6 (6.) That the meaning of Hebrew words adopted in the 
f Greek of the New Testament, should be given in the margin. 
(7.) That when there is an allusion to the appellative signif- 
icancy of Hebrew or Greek proper names, such meaning or 
significancy should be given in the margin. 
(8.) That well-digested arguments or summaries should 
precede each paragraph. 
(9.) That tables should be appended -to the translation to 
; explain the real and comparative value of measures, weights, 
and coins. 
(10.) That the meaning of the names of sects, offices, etc., 
should be given in a short glossary. 
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(11.) That all deviations from the received text, either of 
the Old or of the New Testament, should be noted in the 
margin. 

(12.) That great attention should be paid to the use of the 
parenthetic marks, of the notes of interrogation and admira- 
tion, and to the interpunction generally. 

On this general topic of the mode of presentation to the eye, 
the Edinburgh Review, for Oct. 1855, is very full and earnest. 
Dr. Trench says but little, his mind not having yet come to that 
point. Just here, on these general principles, was a fine open- 
ing for Mr. Sawyer and his publishers to have made themselves 
truly useful, but Mr. Sawyer took for himself, as will be seen, 
a different stand. 

IV. Sawyer’s New Translation.—The fourth problem is to 
exhibit the Bible in a style entirely modern, to translate it 
as we would any ancient classic, untrammeled by preceding 
translations. To those already interested in the Scriptures 
such a work would seem a superfluity ; but to others it might 
be very useful, by investing the Bible with a new interest, and 
bringing home its truths nearer to their hearts. This was the 
professed object of Rev. L. A. Sawyer, in his Zranslation of 
the New Testament. In regard to the style aimed at, to wit, a 
modernized style, he has been preceded by Professor Norton, 
of Cambridge, in his Zranslation of the Gospels, and probably 
by many others. Mr. Sawyer has come to his task with a just 
appreciation of its importance, and with assiduity and labo- 
riousness. 

It is not to be supposed that either of these plans necessarily 
interferes with the solemn style as used in addresses to the Deity, 
or with the simplicity of Scripture language, which consists, for 
the most part, in the structure of sentences, or in any way with 
dignity and refinement of expression. There is no need of any 
such sacrifice. These distinctions may be important to those 
who discuss or write on this topic. 

When Mr. Sawyer’s translation was first announced, we in- 
dulged the hope that he had considered and settled the princi- 
ples of his work in his own mind, and that the public were 
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prepared to canvass these principles with advantage and profit 
to the cause of biblical learning. We now find that his trans- 
lation is hasty and crude, and that the public criticisms are 
most of them made at random, and far from tending to any 
useful results. 

The examination of isolated cases, taken here and there, would 
give us very little satisfaction. The character of the work de- 
pends on the general principles which the author has adopted 
and carried out. 

We propose to examine what Mr. Sawyer has done, or failed 
to do, and thus bring before the reader the extent of the pro- 
ject which he has attempted. 

Mr. Sawyer follows the sixth edition of Tischendorf. To 
this we do not object. But he does not tell us when Tischen- 
dorf, and of course when Mr. Sawyer himself, differs from 
the Zewtus Receptus. The Textus Receptus is a sort of merid- 
ian line received by all denominations, from which to reckon 
their longitude and departure. The fault here seems to have 
been that of the publishers, who furnished no margin for the 
purpose. Tischendorf has to do this in his own Greek text. 

It is unfortunate, however, for Mr. Sawyer, that Tischendorf 
has since published a seventh revised edition, that Dr. Tregell!es 
promises still another critical edition, and that the Vatican 
Codex, on which the later critics have placed much reliance, 
has, by being published, lost much of its supposed value. 

Whether Mr. Sawyer has been exact in following the sixth 
edition of Tischendorf, we are unable to state, having made no 
examination. 

Mr. Sawyer adopts, of course, all the changes in the Ameri- 
can Bible Society Revision. 

Mr. Sawyer, by proposing a new translation, throws aside, of 
course, the numerous grammatical inaccuracies which we have 
enumerated above. 

Mr. Sawyer, also, by proposing a new translation, removes 
all the obsolete words and phrases of which we have spoken 
above. 

Mr. Sawyer also agrees with Dr. Webster in changing those 
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phrases mentioned on p. 495, where the name of God is unne- 
cessarily brought in. 

There is a nice discrimination to be made in the meaning of 
words which are nearly synonymous, or which have been 
thought to be so. Dr. George Campbell, in his Preliminary 
Dissertations on the Gospels, has led the way on this subject. 
Dr. Trench has written a treatise on the Synonyms of the 
New Testament, and is prepared to appreciate its import- 
ance. How does it stand with Mr. Sawyer? 

He distinguishes between &ns, hades, meaning the under- 
world, and yéwa, hell, meaning the place of punishment, ac- 
cording to the suggestion of Dr. Campbell. The Common 
Version does not discriminate. 

He distinguishes between 6 di&Soros, the devil, and daivw or 
Jamcuov, @ demon, as also suggested by Dr. Campbell. The 
Common Version does not. 

He distinguishes between pérdvoa, shange of mind, assumed 
to be genuine, and psrapedsia, repentance, in accordance with 
Dr. Campbell, and many English critics. But we have ex- 
pressed our dissent on a former occasion, (vol. x, p. 306,) and 
we see that Dr. Trench (see p. 53) has come to the same con- 
clusion with ourselves. Zrwe and false are not proper gram- 
matical distinctions. Our Common Version does not discrim- 
inate, and probably ought not. 

He does not always distinguish between 6 viis rod duSgaqeu, 
the son of man, i. e., the Messiah, and vids rou av3gére, a son of 
man, i.e.,aman. Neither does our Common Version, which 
is a defect. 

He distinguishes between tricxorss, a bishop, the Hellenistic 
name of an office in the Christian church, and sgs¢Buregog, 
an elder, the Shemitish name of the same office. So does our 
Common Version. A fair translation seems to require this, 
although the two terms are evidently interchanged in the 
original 

He distinguishes between «bA%, a fold, and oiuvn, a flock, 
John 10, 16, which our Common Version does not. 

He distinguishes between xiqwos, a traveling basket, and 
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ovveis, a store basket, Mat. xvi, 9, 10; Mark viii, 19, 20; 
but our Common Version does not. 

Another important point is the uniform rendering of the 
same original word, wherever it has the same meaning, by 
the same word in English. All writers on the subject demand 
this. Dr. Trench urges it with great earnestness. Here 
comes in the case where, by a rhetorical figure of speech, (the 
antanaclasis,) the sacred writer uses one and the same word in 
two different senses in the same connection, so as to produce 
a pleasant effect upon the ear. How is it in these cases with 
Mr. Sawyer ? 

He renders the verb AcyiZoue, when used in a technical 
and theological sense, uniformly to accownt, while our Com- 
mon Version vacillates between count, account, impute, reckon. 

He renders xaraddayy uniformly reconciliation, Rom. v, 
11; xi, 15; 2 Cor. v, 18, 19, while our Common Version 
vacillates between reconciliation and atonement. 

He renders gSeigw, 1 Cor. iii,17 ; and svyxAsiw, Gal. iii, 22, 23, 
so as to preserve the antanaclasis, which our Common Ver- 
sion does not. 

Another point is the nice adjustment of the meaning of a 
word which is admitted to have two meanings. There will 
often be cases which admit either of the two meanings, the 
determination of which will try the skill and tact of the 
translator. How is it with Mr. Sawyer in these cases ? 

He distinguishes between #yysd0s, when it denotes a super- 
human agent, an angel, and when it denotes an earthly agent, 
a messenger. SotheCommon Version. The test passages are 
1 Cor. xi, 10; Rev. i, ii, iii. 

He does not distinguish between ardé¢rodos, when it signifies 
one commissioned by Christ, an apostle, and when otherwise 
used, a messenger. But the Common Version does. The tests 
are 2 Cor. viii, 23; Heb. iii, 1; Phil. ii, 25. 

He distinguishes between éa¢r0A7, when written by a sacred 
writer, an epistle, and when otherwise written, @ letter. So the 
Common Version for the most part. The test is Acts xxiii, 33. 

He distinguishes between éxxAy¢ia, in the Christian sense, 
a church, and éxxdnoia,in the Jewish sense, an assembly. The 
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Common Version does not. The tests are Mat. xviii, 17; Acts 
vii, 38 ; Heb. ii, 12. 

He translates 4 diaS%xn uniformly @ covenant, even where it 
has the meaning of testament. The test passages are Gal. iii, 
15; Heb. ix, 16,17. The Common Version has no rule. 

He translates Sarrifw and its derivatives by baptism, even 
where it has no reference to a religious washing. The test 
passages are Mat. iii, 11; Mark i, 8; Mark x, 38, 39. 

He translates Sgéves uniformly by throne, even where there is 
no admission of royal dignity. The tests are (1.) Rev. iv, 4; 
(2.) Rev. xvi, 10. 

He translates 4 SaciAsia réw obgavév uniformly the kingdom of 
heaven, notwithstanding its evident variety of meaning. So 
the Common Version. As the meanings in this case differ 
from each other metonymically, the figure in the Greek runs 
readily into the English. 

He does not distinguish between twicxores, as an officer in a~ 
Christian church, and tvicxoros, when otherwise used. Neither 
does our Common Version. The test passage is, 1 Pet. ii, 25. 

He distinguishes between ayes, when used in the sense of 
Magi, (wise men,) Mat. ii, 1, 7, 16, and payos in the sense 
of magician, (sorcerer,) Acts xiii, 6, 8. So our Common Ver- 
sion. 

He distinguishes between é ragéxAyros, when spoken of the 
Holy Spirit, the Comforter, John xiv, 16, 26; xv, 26; xvi, 7; 
and when spoken of Christ, the Advocate, 1 John ii, 4. So 
our Common Version. 

He distinguishes between the vocative xg, in the sense of 
Lord, Mat. vii, 21, 22; viii, 2, and in the tense of si, Jolin 
xii, 21. So our Common Version. 

The subject of ancient measures, weights, and coins, is a 
difficult one for the translator. Mr. Sawyer has suffered much 
opprobrium on this point. We have given our views above. 
We object not to his using the ancient name, (which is right, 
if we would avoid incongruity,)in regard to ancient coins, 
weights, and names of office, but to his using the Greek instead 
of the Latin. 

There are some niceties of Greek grammar, which the 
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latest critics of the New Testament are beginning to develop, 
and which are interesting to the student of the original Greek. 
But it would be expecting too much from Mr. Sawyer, that 
he should give the results of such investigations. We here 
include, 

(1.) The distinction to be observed between éipi, to be, and 
yivonas, to become. See Heb. v, 11, where Mr. Sawyer has fol- 
lowed out this distinction, and Mat. xxiv, 32, where he has not. 

(2.) The distinction of meaning between the aorist, whether 
first or second, and the perfect. See Luke i, 19; 2 Peter i, 14, 
where he has followed out this distinction; and Luke xiii, 2, 
where he has not. , 

(3.) A nice attention to the force of Greek 2. 

(4.) The distinction of % and ‘esis, 

(5.) The rendering of the definite article uniformly, when 
found with concrete nouns. 

(6.) The omission of the negative in English, in rendering the 
interrogative »7. See Mat. xii,23; John iv, 29; Rom. iii, 3-5. 
Our Common Version vacillates in these passages. 

Mr. Sawyer has not been charged with any sectarian bias. 
He is perfectly fair-minded. He has, however, some peculiari- 
ties of his own, which deserve severe reprobation. We 
shall barely mention them, as they have been sufficiently dis- 
cussed in the public journals. 

Mat. vi, 11, Give us to-day our essential bread. 

Mark iii, 20, But whoever blasphemes against the Holy 
Spirit, shall never have forgiveness, but is the subject of an 
eternal mistake. 

John iii, 8, The Spirit breathes where it wills, but you know 
not whence it comes, nor whither it gues. 

Mat. vi, 28, They perform no hard labor. 

With regard to the style or diction desirable for a new ver- 
sion, Dr. Trench and Mr Sawyer stand at opposite extremes. 
Dr. Trench thinks a sacred style desirable in itself, would retain 
all words whose meaning is still intelligible, and would de- 
viate as little as possible from the present version. Mr. Saw- 
yer contends for a style thoroughly modernized, so as to meet 
the wants of the masses. Thus he adopts the pronouns which 
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are now familiar, the form loves for loveth, yes and no for yea 
and nay, brothers for brethren ; changes, to which Dr. Trench 
would by no means consent. 

The style and diction of the new traislation have been gen- 
erally condemned, and that in strong terms. It isnot one man 
in a thousand that can meet the exigencies of the public in a 
ease like this. Mr. Sawyer, it evidently appears, has not the 
talent nor the taste for the successful execution of his task. 
The complaints however that are made against him, are fre- 
quently very futile. 

Some of the more prominent faults of Mr. Sawyer’s style are 
(1.) his use of Latin words, for more simple terms; as, collect 
for gather, John xv, 6,; to cauterize for to sear, 1 Tim. iv, 2; 
myths for fables, 1 Tim. iv, 7; conswmmation for end, Mat. 
xxiv, 3. 

(2.) His entire rejection of the subjunctive mood; as in 
Mat. 24,4; Luke vii, 39; xii,50; John ix, 33; xv,4. Pro- 
fessor Norton retains the subjunctive in all these passages. 

(3.) His frequent omission of ¢o and for, as the signs of the 
dative case. So passim. 

He is sometimes a little squeamish ; as, of foreign birth for 
bastards, Heb. vii, 8; their inordinate desires for their own 
lusts, 2 Pet. iii,3; worldly desires for worldly lusts, Tit. ii, 12; 
giving nurse for giving suck, Mat. xxiv, 19. 

Mr. Sawyer has attempted to make the paragraphic division 
according to the sense. But he has made a great mistake in 
omitting the usual notation of chapter and verse; and a still 
greater one in proposing a new notation. His book will soon 
be thrown aside for this, if for no other reason. 

The work of Mr. Sawyer we consider a failure. But the 
interest manifested by the public in his project is a fact that 
cannot be recalled. Nor can there be any reasonable doubt 
that it will finally succeed under other auspices, at no distant 
period. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. “ 


THEOLOGY. 


Tue Srare oF tHe Impentrent Deav.*—Dr., Hovey has rendered a 
valuable service, especially to ministers of the gospel, by giving, in the 
brief compass of one hundred and sixty small octavo pages, the chief and 
decisive scriptural proofs of the common doctrine of orthodox Christian 
churches respecting the state of the impenitent dead. He has thus af- 
forded, by ascholarly and reliable exegesis of passages of the Bible, the 
materials from which any one can form an incontrovertible argument, 
both against the doctrine of universal salvation, and the doctrine of the 
annihilation of the wicked. The course of his ‘argument is this: He 
shows from the Scriptures that “we have reason to believe that the soul 
of man was made originally incorruptible, and his body corruptible ; 
that the penal results of sin, which are expressed by the term death, 
were provided for in the original constitution of both soul and body ; 
that these results consisted of suffering and loss, the soul experiencing 
the evils which attend and follow moral darkness and separation from 
God, and the body those which aceompany the process of dissolution } 
that the all comprehending penalty of sin was, however, the ruin and 
misery of the soul, the dissolution of the body being no more than the 
attending satellite of the great and central evil; and that the death of 
the soul took place immediately after the fall, being a state of misery, 
which naturally and normally culminates in eternal woe.” He then 
gives decisive scriptural proofs that unbelievers, as well as believers, 
will be fully conscious from the time of their physical death until the 
resurrection, the former in a state of misery, and the latter in a state of 
blessedness. And as to the “final state” of unbelievers, he shows that 
it is one of conscious and eternal punishment, The “biblical” and 
“ rational” objections to this doctrine are considered and answered, par- 
ticularly the. theories of Hudson, Ham, Dobney, and others, that 
“death ” and “destraction,” when used in the Scriptures with reference 
to this topic, mean the extinction of conscious being. 





* The State of the Impenitent Dead. By Atvan Hovey, D. D., Professor of 
Christian Theology in the Newton Theological Institution. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1859. pp. 160. 
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Baryes on THE Atonement.*—Rev. Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, 
has given a new theological work to the public. The subject is the atone- 
ment. He has treated of it in nine chapters, with the following titles :— 
I, Presumptive objections to the doctrine of atonement. II. Difficulties 
on the subject of pardon. III. Embarrassmeats in a human government 
from the want of an atonement. IV. The objects to be secured by an 
atonement. V. Probabilities that an atonement will be provided in the 
divine government, &e. VI. Necessity of an atonement. VII. The na- 
ture of an atonement. VIII. Confirmation of these views of the nature 
of the atonement from the Bible. IX. The extent of the atonement. 
‘These topics are all treated in Mr. Barnes’s peculiar manner of thinking 
and writing. Of all men whom we know, it may most truly be said of 
Mr. Barnes, that he is ever like himself. He is always clear, fair, dispas- 
sionate and calm. He dwells on each thought till it is fully expanded. 
He shuns no difficulty, but honestly states and meets every objection. 
He illustrates every position by pertinent and intelligible facts and 
comparisons. He justifies his positions by fair and copious scriptural 
citations. 

In this volume he so far surpasses himself, in that he has been excited 
by the importance of his subject to think with more compactness and 
to write with more energy than usual. The volume will be read by a 
very large circle of readers and is destined to be as useful as any that 
he bas written. It is also most timely. We rejoice that it is given to 
the world at a time when theories of the atonement, that err by defect 
or excess, are so urgently obtruded on the attention of the pubiic. This 
volume has this great advantage that it is not encumbered by scholastic 
terminology. The ordinary terms of theology are disused and the 
language common to intelligent men is employed in its place. We do 
not need to indicate the theory of the atonement, which is here taught. 
It is suggested by the titles of the chapters and by the well known 
opinions of the author. 


Lire at Turee-Scorr.t|—Three days before he reached the age of 
three score, Mr. Barnes preached a sermon which has since been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Parry & McMillan, with the title which we have 





* The Atonement, in its relations to Law and Moral Government. By ALBERT 
Barnes. Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 1859. 12mo. pp. 358. Price, $1.00. 

¢ Life at Three-Score. A Sermon delivered in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, November 28, 1858. By Atsert Barnes. Third edition, Phila- 
delphia: Parry & McMillan. 1859. 12mo. pp. 78. 
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given above. In doing so, he departed from his usual rule, never 
to introduce his personal concerns into the pulpit, and attempted to 
give to his hearers his impressions of life, and the world, as he has 
found them. These impressions are cheerful concerning the past, and 
hopeful for the future. His life has been to him better than he 
anticipated. The world, as it opens before him, and those who are 
to follow him, presents a cheerful prospect. The narration of his 
habits as a student, of his early position and constant efforts in the 
cause of temperance, of his conversion from infidelity, first to an intel- 
lectual belief, and next to a cordial reception of the gospel, is given in a 
simple, honest way, that cannot but interest every reader. The thou- 
sands of his personal friends, who are scattered throughout the country, 
will read this narrative with a warm interest. Few men have made 
more friends than Mr. Barnes, and few have sought less to make 
friends than he. They have been grouped around him by the attrac- 
tive influence that is sure to be exerted by a man of honest intentions 
and effective industry. 


Curist1AN Brotueruoop.*— We took up this volume with peculiar 
interest, expecting that Dr. Stow, of whom we have often heard as one 
of the most liberal among our Baptist brethren, in treating such a 
subject as Christian Brotherhood, would speak of that which is very 
widely regarded as one of the greatest obstacles to the full realization 
of that brotherhood, viz: the practice of close communion by Baptist 
churches, or of communion at the Lord’s Table with none except their 
own denomination, or those who have been baptized by immersion. 
But we have been disappointed. We thought that he was surely 
coming to it at several points in the volume, especially in the chapters 
entitled, “ We may cheerfully surrender everything adverse to union, 
which we are not bound by our allegiance to Christ to retain ;” and 
“We may carefully refrain from everything that may unnecessarily 
tend to widen the breach among Christians, or tend to perpetuate its 
continuance.” The whole volume is an earnest appeal in behalf of 
the fraternal union of all the disciples of Christ, and contains much 
judicious advice to those of the author’s denomination as to the way of 
promoting it; and the whole spirit and aroma of the book makes us 
quite sure that he cannot himself practice close communion. And 





* Christian Brotherhood: A Letter to the Hon. Heman Lincoln. By Baron 
Srow, D. D., Pastor of the Rowe Street Church, Boston. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1859. pp. 208. 
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perhaps he has thought that he could thus more effectually oppose 
close communion than by specific and outspoken argument against 
it. If so, he may be right; though we should judge otherwise. We 
have hoped that, amid the strong influences of the late religious 
refreshing towards complete Christian union, our Baptist brethren would 
cast away the barrier which excludes Christians of other denominations 
from their fellowship, in the very place in which of all others Christians 
should be most closely united—the table of the Lord, to which he 
invites all his disciples, and at which he gave the new commandment 
so affectingly enforced, “ Love one another as I have loved you.” We 
are familiar with their argument—that baptism is a necessary prerequis- 
ite for participation in the Lord’s Supper, and that immersion only is 
baptism. But we feel sure that, sooner or later, their fraternal affection 
for Christ’s true disciples of other names will acquire such strength as 
to push away one or the other of the members of this argument, as 
Robert Hall did, and as a large part of the English Baptists, under his 
lead, have done. And though we are not sure, we are strongly inclined 
to believe that the right way to remove that very awkward barrier to 
full Christian brotherhood, is the way adopted by Robert Hall, rather 
than that adopted by Dr. Stow—the way of open, plain, downright 
argument against close communion. 


First Turxes.*—This is another book prepared by Dr. Stow. It 
consists of sixteen essays or lectures, on “first things” in the Christian 
church, as presented in that part of the sacred history given in the Acts 
of the Apostles, forming in the author’s view “a consecutive exhibition 
of the Development of Church Life.” These begin with “The First 
Prayer-Meeting,” and end with “The First Council.” They are written 
in an earnest Chistian spirit, and abound in good sense and practical 
wisdom, as well as in just views of the simplicity of Christian churches, 


as formed by the apostles. 


Boarpman’s Hicuer Curistian Lire.-—This book is written in an 
earnest and sprightly style, and with the evident purpose of leading its 
readers to a higher Christian life. The advertisements of this work, 
in advance of its publication and afterwards, have been somewhat of 





* First Things, or the Development of Church Life. By Baron Stow, D. D. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 18mo, pp. 282. 

+ The Higher Christian Life. By Rev. W. E. Boarpmay. Boston: Henry 
Hoyt. pp. 330. Price, $1.00. 
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the “sensation” order, suggesting the thought that a great revolution 
was at hand, Its appearance indicates that the author was in too great 
haste to get it through the press. Apart from infelicities of expression, 
the work seems adapted to meet with favor. Taking some well known 
facts of Christian experience, as exhibited in the lives of Luther, D’Au- 
bigné and others, where a certain degree of Christian attainment has 
been followed by a far richer and higher appreciation of divine grace, 
and an enlarged view of spiritual things, he proceeds to develop the 
higher Christian life, to show how it is attained, and what is its progress 
and power. For want of a better name, the change by which one 
passes to “a closer walk with God,” he calls “second conversion.” In 
this, which may indeed be simultaneous with first conversion, Christ is 
accepted by the soul as its sanctification and life, no less than as a jus- 
tifying Redeemer. The author does not, however, hold that nothing 
more remains to be done in the soul. The purifying process then is 
stili future, a work of time and progress. We trust that this volume 
will help to deepen Christian emotions, and lead every professed follower 
of Christ, into whose hands it may fall, to a more confiding and child- 
like faith in the reception of Christ as all that the soul can desire. 


Eapie’s CoMMENTARY ON THE EpistLe To THE Putiippians.*—We 
welcome this commentary from the hands of Professor Eadie, and 
though it is the first of his commentaries which we have examined, 
we are prepared to esteem his other works most highly from the excel- 
lencies which we find in this. 

It is at once an exegetical and logical commentary, combining the 
interest and advantages which pertain to both styles of criticism. Asan 
exegete Dr. Eadie is well furnished, having at his command the eldest 
and the most recent writers, being at home with De Wette, Meyer, and 
F. C. Baur, as well as with the elder critics. He is not, however, 
the servile copyist of any, nor does he adjust his decisions by 
counting the votes for or against an opinion, and striking the balance 
accordingly. 

He is not, however, a mere exegete. He does not limit himself to 
the consideration of grammatical rules and philological principles, but 
keeps constantly in view the course of thought which the writer is 





* A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul to the Philippians. 
By Joun Eapre, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Biblical Literature to the United 
Presbyterian Church. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1859. 8vo. 
pp. 297. 

VOL. XVII. 35 
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prosecuting, and from this he derives constant aid in settling the mean- 
ing of his words. He is moreover a firm believer in the truth and 
divine authority of the opinions which his author expresses, while he 
distinctly recognizes the individual peculiarities of style, of modes of 
thinking and feeling, and all else that makes these writings his own. 
Occasionally he allows himself a natural digression into the practical 
and devotional, in which, however, he does not overstep the limits of 
good taste. His style is somewhat diffuse, but not to great excess. 
It is always warm and glowing, so that the commentary has the rarest 
of all merits in such works. We read it with pleasure for the very 
life of the diction, and the earnestness of the thought. 

The student of this epistle opens most naturally at Chapter II, 5-11. 
Dr. Eadie’s exposition will not fail to satisfy him in respect to his rare 
qualifications for the task which he has undertaken, as a scholar, a 
theologian, and a believing Christian. He is withal a man of liberal 
spirit and a catholic temper, removed as far as possible from the narrow 
bigotry and the denunciatory temper of such expositors as Haldane and 
Hengstenberg. We rejoice to see and partake of such fruits of mod- 
ern learning gathered by English hands. We wish great success to the 
publishers, who have undertaken to introduce these commentaries of 
Dr. Eadie to the Aierican public. 


Curist AND THE INHERITANCE OF THE Sarnts.*—Dr. Guthrie is we 
believe acknowledged to be the prince of living Scottish preachers. 
Certainly he takes and deserves to take the front rank among the many 
fervid pulpit orators of Scotland. In imagery he is affluent to excess, 
gathering his materials from every quarter and combining them into 
gorgeous and sometimes over-wrought pictures. In feeling he is intense 
and glowing—animating his readers with kindred sympathy and setting 
them on fire in spite of themselves. His Christian faith and zeal are 
undoubted, and the high standard of Christian duty which he holds up 
and enforces is worthy of the highest praise. In this volume he presents 
himself to us in a more pleasing aspect than in any work which we have 
happened to see. He is at once elevated and subdued by the character 
of histheme. “Christ and the Inheritance of theSaints” could not 
but affect the intellect and heart of such a man as Guthrie. Accord- 
ingly he speaks of it with more beauty and pathos, than ever he is wont 





* Christ and the Inheritance of the Saints. Tlustrated in a series of discourses 
from the Colossians. By Tuomas Gururiz, D. D. New York: Carter & Broth- 
ers. 1859. 12mo. pp. 344. 
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to do, and has produced a book which will bring strength and comfort 
to many believing hearts. 

It consists of twenty sermons, with the following titles: I—The 
Inheritance. II.—The Power of Darkness. III.—The Power of Dark- 
ness, continued, IV.—The Kingdom of Christ. V.—The Kingdom of 
Christ, continued. VI.—The Translation. VII.—Redemption. VIII.— 
Christ the Redeemer. IX.—The Image of God. X.—The Image of 
God, continued. XI.—The First-born. XII.—The Creator. XIII— 
The End of Creation. XIV.—Christ in Providence. XV.—The Head. 
XVI—tThe Head, continued. XVIIlL—The Beginning. XVIII—The 
First-born from the Dead. XIX.—The Fullness. XX.—The Reconciler. 


Memorr or Sr. Aveustine.*—The object of the author of this book 
has been to weave together, in one connected memoir, all the informa- 
tion with regard to the life and character of St. Augustine, which is to 
be found scattered up and down in different books and documents, and 
particularly in his “ Letters” and “Confessions.” The author says, if 
ever it was true of a man that the central point of his system of faith 
was previously elaborated as the central point of his personal life, that 
man was St. Augustine. This fact gives to the struggles and the victo- 
ries of his exterior life an interest and value which is all-important. 
Here lay the strength of this great “ Father” of the fifth century. He 
did not teach a lifeless or a traditional theology, but the things which he 
had himself seen and heard, and which he knew by bis own experience. 

The plan of the author has led him to introduce into his narrative, 
wherever it was possible, the very language of the authorities from 
which he has gleaned his information. This is attended with the disad- 
vantage of breaking the easy flow of his paragraphs, and giving them 
what at first may seem rather a stiff and fragmentary appearance, as if 
they were the materials from which a well digested memoir was yet to 
be made; but there is an important advantage also, as it gives the 
whole history an air of reality—and reproduces, to the reader, most 
vividly the age and characters that figured in it. 


Tue Great Awakentne.{—The Congregational Board of Publica- 
tion have republished Tracy’s “Great Awakening.” No American 
Christian’s library should be without this book. 





* St. Augustine :, A Biographical Memoir. By the Rev. Joux Bais. Gonv. 
and Caius Coll, Cambridge. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1859. pp. 305. 
18mo. 

+ The Great Awakening. A History of the Revival of Religion in the time of 
Edwards and Whitfield. By Josern Tracy. Boston: Congregational Board of 
Publication. 1859. pp. 433. 
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Armstrone’s TaHrotocy or CuristiaAN Exprrience.*—Dr. Arm- 
strong, in this book, attempts to exhibit those views of truth which 
Christians hold in common. Without making a profound book, or one 
always clear, he has written one which may in some measure accom- 
plish his plan of showing that there is an essential agreement among 
them in fundamentals. 

Some of his statements, however, are open to criticism, as unguarded 
and confused. Thus, if we understand him, he makes the governing 
purpose of Paul's life the same before his conversion that it was af- 
terwards : 

“ The reigning motive in the heart of Paul, the persecutor, is ‘ zeal for God’—a 
zeal without knowledge, it is true, but not on that account less properly a ‘ zeal 
for God.’ The reigning motive in the heart of Paul, the Apostle, as he preached 
the faith which once he destroyed, is ‘zeal for God’—a zeal according to knowl- 
edge, now. And it is of this ‘zeal for God,’ in both instances alike, the con- 
science directly approves. There is no discrepancy, then, between these two 
decisions of conscience. ‘Zeal for God’ is a righteous motive, and this is 
just what the conscience declares in the one case as well as the other.... .. 
The actions are as different as actions well can be. The motives from which they 
spring are one and the same.” 


We have no idea that he regards the character of the persecuting 
Saul as praiseworthy; but the language, by which he describes it, is 
certainly most unfortunate. Some other similar defects impair the 
work, which ean hardly be considered a very important contribution to 
theology. : 


Porter's Lerrers on Revivauts.t—The Congregational Board of 
Publication have republished the well known “ Letters on Revivals,” 
which were addressed to the Revival Association in the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, in 1832, and published in “ The Spirit of the 
Pilgrims.” The statements, examples, and instructions in these “ Letters ” 
are as valuable now as when first published, and we are glad to see their 
usefulness perpetuated in this new and neat edition. 





* The Theology of Christian Experience, designed as an exposition of the 
“common faith” of the Church of God. By Grorce D. Armstrone, D. D., 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, of Norfolk, Va. New York: C. Scribner. 
1858. pp. 342. 

+ Letters on the Religious Revivals which prevailed about the beginning of the 
present century. By E. Porrer, D. D., late Professor in Andover Theological 
Seminary. Boston: Congregational Board of Publication, Chauncey Place, 
1859. 12mo. pp. 174. 
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JenkyN oN THE AtoneMENT.*—The first editiow of this valuable 
work was published many years ago, and has been so long out of print 
that its republication, with the author's latest and final revisions, is very 
acceptable. The views advocated here are in the main such as are 
held in New England, and they are presented with copious illustrations 
and cogent reasoning. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Hamitton’s Lectures on Merapnysics.-—Just as we are going to 
press this long expected and, to the philosophical student, most attractive 
volume is put into our hands. It comes to us with sad but pleasing 
recollections of hours that were passed in familiar intercourse with the 
lamented author, recollections which divide and distract our attention as 
we look through the contents of this book. But we can see at a glance, 
that the work will be acknowleged as worthy of the well earned and 
exalted fame of its distinguished author. It is rich in matter, abundant 
not only in the learning for which its author stood alone, but also in 
familiar facts and illustrations. The style is clear and intelligible—it will 
be easily comprehended by any attentive reader. In this respect we 
rejoice to say it will form no barrier to the general usefulness and the 
wide circulation of what will prove to be one of the greatest books in 
philosophy that is to be found in our language. 


Moray Anp THE Srate.[—This is a carefully written treatise by a 
professional jurist, on those truths which are at the foundation of the 
science of the law. The author has read abundantly the leading authori- 
ties in ethical and political science, and has thought carefully and inde- 
pendently on the topics that are involved in these discussions. His 
style is simple and natural. His conclusions are conservative and Chris- 
tian. We should differ from him in respect to his judgment of the 
value of natural theology, and we do not coincide with all his principles 





* The Extent of the Atonement in its relation to God and the Universe. By the 
Rev. Tomas W. JenxyS, D. D., late President of Coward College, London, 
Third Edition. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1859. pp. 376. 

+ Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir Witit1am Hamitron, Bart, Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, Edited by the Rev. 
Henry LonGvuevit_e Manse.t, B. D., Oxford, and Jonny Verrcn, M. A., Edinburgh. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1859. 8vo. pp. 738. 

¢ Morality and the State. By Simon Nasu. Columbus, Ohio: Follett, Foster 
& Co. 1859. 12mo. pp. 442. 
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concerning the foundation of morals and the end of the state. Perhaps 
our differences might be those of language only. But whether they are 
real or verbal on some speculative points, we agree most heartily with 
most of the author’s views, and admire the industry and careful study 
which he has bestowed upon this well-written and most useful volume. 
We would that we had occasion more frequently to express our thanks 
to,the legal profession, for a similar contribution to political and ethical 
science. 


May anv ais Dwe.irne Piace.*—This is a work in five books, with 
the titles following: Of Science, Of Philosophy, Of Religion, Of Ethics, 
and Dialogues. It is written by one who has thought earnestly upon the 
nature of man and the great problem of his destiny. Its philosophy is 
amiable, but not always clear; it is elevated but imaginative. Its 
theology is Theosophic, after the pattern of Swedenborg, and teaches the 
final restoration of all men. Its interpretations of the teachings of the 
Scriptures are forced, and many of them, in our view, untenable. We 
lay down the book with a higher opinion of the intellect and heart of the 
author, than of the value or truth of many of the opinions which he pro- 
pounds. His ethical principles are elevated and pure. 


Aw Ovrtive or tHe Necessary Laws or Taoveut.t-—We rejoice 
that an American edition has been given of this most interesting and 
readable of all modern English treatises on Logic. We do not doubt 
that it will be preferred to every other for the instruction of advanced 
classes in our colleges. For the private reading of the student who has 
made some progress in philosophical studies, it cannot be commended 
too highly. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Masson’s Lirz or Mixton.[—Every earnest reader of the Poems of 
Milton desires to know as much as possible of the man. He follows 





* Man and his Dwelling Place. An Essay towards the Interpretation of 
Nature. Redfield: 1859. 12mo. pp. 391. 

+ An Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought: A Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. By Witt1am Tuomson, D. D., Provost of the Queen’s College, 
Oxford. From the fourth London edition. Cambridge: John Bartlett. 1859. 
12mo. pp. 345. 

¢ The Life of John Milton: narrated in connection with the Political, Eeclesi- 
astical, and Literary History of his Time. By Davin Masson, M. A., Professor 
of English Literature in University College, London. With Portraits and speci- 
mens of his hand-writing at different periods. Vol. I. 1608-1639. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1859, 8vo. pp. 658. Price $2.75. For sale by T. H. Pease, 
New Haven. 
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him in imagination from his boyhood, so sweet and full of promise, 
through the radiant dawn of his studious youth, along the conflicts and 
sorrows of his vexed and checkered life, into the chill evening of his 
darkened old age. He gathers the scattered records of autobiography 
which were casually dropped in his writings, and weaves them into tales 
of beauty and heroism. His youthful beauty is said to have charmed a 
strange lady, who sees him sleeping by the way side, and leaves behind 
a token of her love, which lures him over the continent in the vain hope 
to find the angel of his dreams. His residence in Italy is thought of as 
including exalted converse with heroic men, and charming intercourse 
with ladies fair and noble. His hasty return at the call of duty to his 
troubled country, the harsh and bitter conflicts that awaited him there, 
his blind and feeble old age, are all invested with heroic associations. 

We doubt not it was the fascination of thoughts and fancies like these 
that impelled Prof. Masson to the noble effort of writing a life of 
Milton, which should be worthy of his name, and of the esteem in 
which he is held by’ every earnest English heart. In the prosecu- 
tion of his work he has spared no labor and been deterred from no 
research. He has followed every clue which was placed in his hands, 
and traced out every path that opened before him, and, in the volume 
before us, has begun a work which, when finished, will remain a perfect 
encyclopedia on Milton, and everything that pertains to his life and 
times. It is impossible to describe the wealth of lore which he has 
lavished upon Milton’s life and works. He has out-done the most labori- 
ous German of them all, in the Griindlichkeit with which he has delved 
and wrought at his work. There may be different judgments in respect 
to the wisdom of attempting so much in connection with a single life. 
But there can be pone as to the faithful research with which the mate- 
rials have been collected, the skill with which they have been recast, 
or the force and order in which these results are presented to the 
reader. 

Chapter I gives us the ancestry and kindred of Milton, in which all 
that needs to be said, or that can possibly be suggested on this fruitful 
theme, is placed at our disposal. 

Chapter II is entitled “The Spread Eagle, Bread Street, Old Lon- 
don.” It seeks to revive to us Milton’s home from 1608 to 1620. Lon- 
don as it was in those times, in its street and in-door life, is resuscitated 
and made to live again before our eyes. The streets and courts in the 
neighborhood of Bread street are all mapped out for our inspection, 
and the Spread Eagle, which was the device that Milton the elder embla- 
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zoned over his office door, is distinctly painted to the eye. With 
these materials he has wrought an interesting, and we believe a faithful 
picture of Milton’s early home. 

Chapter III—“ Early education—St Paul’s School, 1620-1625 ”— 
gives Milton’s life at school. The interest of the story begins now to 
increase. The early promise of his childhood is noticed and verified 
by evidence. The history of the portrait of the child of ten years is 
given and incidentally thereto a full and not unacceptable sketch of 
Jansen, the painter. Then occurs a full life-history of Thomas Young, 
his house teacher—then we are introduced to St. Paul’s School, with 
an extended narrative of ils foundation and its founder, and connected 
therewith is a birdseye view of the other public schools of London. The 
life of the master in Milton’s time—Alexander Gill—is also given, with 
that of his wayward and luckless son, the usher. To explain his first 
inspiration to poetry, a sketch is given of the contemporary literature 
and the popular authors of the day, and a detailed, but not displeas- 
ing view of Sylvester’s Du Bartas. Milton's first poetical attempts are 
also duly noticed. 

Chapter I[V—Cambridge, 1625-1632—occupies one hundred and 
sixty-nine solid pages, with a little of Milton’s university life, and a 
great deal of the universities and the university men in those years, 
during which Milton’s Ode to the Nativity was composed, that gem of 
promise in which the critic will see all of Milton’s future greatness 
prefigured. 

Chapter V—Church and Government—Bishop Laud, 1632—fills 
eighty pages with the political state of England in a judicious and 
candid estimate of the parties of those times, of the men that led 
them and the principles which gave them importance and interest. 
This chapter is in the highest degree honorable to the author, and is an 
actual contribution to the abundant, and, as it would seem at first, the 
superabundant materiel upon that period of English history. It is a 
fit introduction to the story of Milton’s public life, and satisfactorily 
answers the question why Milton did not enter the church. 

Chapter VI—Survey of English Literature—extends over more than 
a hundred heavy pages of solid learning, interspersed with critical 
sketches of rare justice, on the various leading authors. This is required 
also for our Miltonic encyclopedia, and is another part of the intro- 
duction to his public career. 

Chapter VII—Horton, Buckinghamshire, 1632-1638—takes us into 
the country into which Milton’s father had retired, and where Milton 
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himself. spent the golden time of his life, after his university course was 
finished, in reading the best works of ancient and modern literature, 
and gathering into his faney those pictures of nature which were 
to serve such splendid uses when his eyesight was taken from him. 
It was during this period that the l’Allegro and II Penseroso were writ- 
ten, and that most perfect thing of its kind, Comus, a’ Masque. Apropos 
to the composition of Comus, we have a full historical account of the 
masque, its origin and uses, and a pleasant picture of Ludlow Castle, 
its occupants and surroundings in the lifetime of Milton; also a sketch 
of its ruins as they now appear to the devotee who- makes a pilgrimage 
thither for Milton’s sake. 

Chapter VI[[—Continental Journey, 1638-1639—concludes the 
volume. Herein is matter of the most various interest—first, a picture 
of the political state of Europe, including a sketch of the events which 
brought it to that condition. Then a picture of Paris, of Florence, 
Rome, and Naples, as they were when Milton saw them—with views 
of the statesmen, philosophers, and poets who were then living, and 
with whom Milton chanced to meet, making in all, perhaps, the best 
and most complete sketch of Europe as it then was, which kas ever 
been written for English readers. 

Two volumes of this historical work are yet to be published. We 
trust the life of the laborious and eloquent writer may be spared to 
enrich the history of English literature with a just and complete 
view of the times when Milton lived, and an ample commentary on 
the works of her sublimest poet, who was also one of her greatest 
men. 


Araco’s Biocrapnies.*—I and II Series, Frenchmen have always 
excelled in writing biography. They have the happy faculty of trans- 
ferring their natural sprightliness and bonhomie to their “ ‘Memoirs ” 
in such a way as to interest every reader. Their superiority is more 
conspicuous, however, when they attempt autobiogrophy. The French- 
man who writes the story of his own life, seems to set himself to the 
task with the conviction that he is every whit a hero, and that every 
reader is a friend who will be ready to acknowledge him as such. He 
is not restrained by any feeling of reserve, but, taking the whole world 





* Biographies of Distinguished Scientific Men. By Francois Araco. Transla- 
ted by Admiral W. H. Smyth, D.C. L., F. R. S, the Rev. Baden Powell, M. A., 
F.R.S., and Robert Grant, Esq., M. A., F.R. A.S. First and Second Series. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859, 12mo. pp. 444, 486. Price, $1.00 per Vol. 
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into the fullest and most friendly confidence, he details the different 
incidents of his life with such evident self-satisfaction, and throws 
around them such an air of importance, and such a halo of romance 
and glory, as cannot fail to charm. 

This characteristic of his countrymen was possessed to a remarkable 
degree by Francois Arago, the celebrated astronomer. Biography had 
a special interest for him. Many years before his death he gave to the 
public the history of his youth. It is full of anecdote and of stirring 
incident, and is related with a vivacity that is most engaging. Perhaps 
there has never been a man so devoted to science, whose whole career 
has had so much in it that wears the semblance of romance. Arago 
wrote, however, only the story of his youth, bringing his history down 
to the year 1830, when he was elected Perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy for the Mathematical Sciences in Paris. The account of 
Arago himself is therefore incomplete, and perhaps the least valuable 
of any of the biographies in the two volumes, although it surpasses 
them all, with the exception of that of Bailly, in what will attract the 
general reader. 

The other biographies, or rather eulogies, for they were most of them 
prepared to be read as such before the Academy, are of Bailly, Herschel, 
La Place, Joseph Fourier, Carnot, Malus, Fresnel, Thomas Young, and 
James Watt. These are only a portion of the contributions which 
Arago made to this department of literature, and were probably se- 
lected by the English editors and translators as best calculated to interest 
English readers. They are in the main reliable, although in some 
cases the biographer’s sympathies or prejudices seem to have influenced 
him in his criticisms. They give a popular account of the discoveries 
of each one of these distinguished individuals, of such a kind as con- 
stitutes a brief history of the particular branch of science to which 
each was devoted. The English edition is even more valuable than the 
French, as the translators, who are men of the highest scientific ability, 
have added very copious notes. These volumes will be found exceed- 
ingly useful to those who are desirous of tracing the progress of modern 
scientific discovery. 


Lire or Bisnor Aspury.*—No man has done more to promote 
the progress and shape the whole polity of the Methodist Episcopal 





* The Pioneer Bishop: or the Life and Times of Francis Asbury. By W. P. 
Srricktanp. With an introduction by Nathan Bangs, D. D. New York: Carlton 
& Porter. 1859. 12mo. pp. 496. 
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Church in the United States than Bishop Asbury—the “ Pioneer 
Bishop,” as he has been so long familiarly called. He was born in Staf- 
fordshire, England, in 1746. At a conference held in Bristol in 1771, 
when he was twenty-six years of age, Mr. Wesley called for volunteers 
for the work in America, and having for some time been strongly im- 
pressed with a desire to go as a missionary to America, he responded to 
the call and soon sailed for Philadelphia. At the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, though half his life had been spent in preaching and he 
had been for years superintendent of the Methodist societies in America, 
he was still an unordained man. No ordinances of the church had ever 
yet been administered by his hands. With the rest of his brethren in the 
ministry he had received the sacrament at the hands of Episcopal 
clergymen. In 1784, “The Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States” was formally established, and Dr. Thomas Coke and Francis 
Asbury were elected bishops of the church. From that day till his 
death, in 1816, no preacher in the Methodist connection was so inde- 
fatigable. The Methodist church in America owes its present form to 
him. He stamped his powerful mind upon the whole denomination. 
No name, unless it is that of Wesley himself, is so honored among the 
masses of Methodism all over the continent. 

In the prefatory letter we find quoted the old remark of one of the 
renowned ancients, who said that he would rather posterity should in- 
quire why a monument was not erected to him, than ask why one 
had been erected to him. It is certainly a matter for our surprise 
that no memoir of Bishop Asbury has been prepared till now. 


Lire or Jonn H. W. Hawxtns.*—The name of Hawkins is one of 
the most prominent and best known of those who were active in the 
“great temperance reformation” of 1840. He was not one of the 
original “six” who formed the “ Washington Total Abstinence Society,” 
in the drinking room of Chase’s tavern in Baltimore, but he was one of 
the very first who joined it in that city. From that time till almost the 
day of his death, in August, 1858, he was a most enthusiastic, popular, 
and successful lecturer on temperance, in all parts of the United States. 
He had good common sense, made no attempt at display, was sincere, 
expressed himself with ease, and possessed a kind of eloquence which 
went to the heart of every hearer. His son has prepared a good 
memoir of his life; one which cannot fail to do much to extend the in- 





* Life of John H. W. Hawkins. By his son, Rev. Witt1am Grorcr Hawerns, 
A.M. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1859. 8vo. pp. 433. 3 
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fluence of that cause for the promotion of which he labored with so 
much enthusiasm. No one can understand the “ Washingtonian move- 
ment” who is not familiar, or does not make himself familiar, with the 
life of some such man as Hawkins. 


Brocrapnicat Sxerca or Amartan Brienam, M. D.*—We are glad 
to see that an appropriate tribute to the memory of Dr. Amariah Brig- 
ham has been recently published. His name was for many years asso- 
ciated with the Insane Asylum at Hartford, Connecticut, where he was 
superintendent. Afterwards he held the same position at Utica, New 
York. His professional attainments and skill gave him an extended 
reputation. His social qualities will cause his memory to survive long in 
the minds of his numerous personal friends. The volume, of which we 
speak, will be interesting to those who knew him, for its development of 
his interior life, as well as for its delineation of the more public traits of 
his character. 


Crossy’s Annuat Ostruary Notices ror 1857.t—Hon. Nathan 
Crosby, of Lowell, Mass., has prepared a volume of Obituary Notices of 
Eminent Persons who have died in the United States during the year 
1857. It is the first of a proposed annual series. The notices are 
much fuller than those which appear in the American Almanac, and the 
number of persons whose names are introduced is much larger. The 
compiler states in his preface that a large part of his information has 
been derived from newspaper cuttings, and acknowledges the liability to 
error from this cause. For the same reason, some of the articles are 
also more extended, relatively, than is proper. But the work, as a 
whole, is valuable, and the way to make succeeding volumes more com- 
plete is for those who are interested in the collection and preservation 
of such facts to communicate directly with the author. 


Pauissy tHe Hueuenor Porrer.[—A true narrative of the life of a 
pious Huguenot workman who lived in the sixteenth century. It gives 





* Biographical Sketch of Amariah Brigham, M. D., late Superintendent of the 
New York State Lunatic Asylum. Utica: W.0. McClure. 1858. 

¢ Annual Obituary Notices of Eminent Persons who have died in the United 
States, for 1857. By Hon, Naruan Crossy. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
1859. 8vo. pp. 432. 

} Palissy the Potter ; or the Huguenot Artist, and Martyr. By C, L. Brienr- 
WELL. Boston: Henry Hoyt. 1859. pp. 239. Also, published by Messrs. Carl- 
ton & Porter, New York. For sale by Hutchinson & Bullard, Hartford, and F. 
T. Jarman, New Haven. 
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the story of his perseverance for long years in the attempt to discover 
the way of making “white enamel ;” his success after repeated and 
most disheartening disappointments ; his religious faith which supported 
him in his days of poverty and obscurity, and exalted and ennobled his 
character afterward in the days of his prosperity when patronized by 
the Constable Montmorency. “Palissy vases,” Palissy jugs,” “ dishes,” 
and “goblets,” were sought as the ornaments of the private collections 
of the great seigneurs of the land. His noble generosity then shone 
forth, for this “ patriarch of the workshop,” as he has been called, de- 
termined to make public all the secrets of his art, for the benefit of 
posterity. He commenced a course of lectures in Paris on earth, stones, 
metals, and fountains, and “ other natures ””—the first course of lectures 
on Natural History ever delivered in the French metropolis. These 
he repeated annually for many years. 

A still deeper interest gathers around the closing years of his. life, 
when having incurred the hatred of the Guises, for his steadfast refusal 
to give up his faith in the reformed religion, he was thrown into the 
Bastile. He had many powerful friends who sought to save him. The 
king himself visited him in lis prison, and strove to induce him to save 
his life by a recantation ; saying, “I find myself so pressed by the Guises 
and my own people that I am compelled to give you into the hands ot 
my enemies.” “Sire,” replied Palissy, ‘I am ready to yield up my life 
to the glory of God. Yousay you feel pity for me. It is rather I that 
should pity you who utter such words as these, ‘I am compelled.’ This 
is not the language of a king, and neither yourself nor the Guises, with 
all your people, shall compel me; for I know how to die.” 


Tue Persian Firower.*—This is a memoir of Judith Grant, a gifted 
and amiable daughter ef the Rev. Dr. Perkins, of the Nestorian Mission, 
who died at the age of twelve years. The glimpses of home-life 
among the various missionary families, which the narrative gives, cannot 
but increase the interest which the Christian community already feel for 
the brethren of that distant station. 





*The Persian Flower: A Memoir of Judith Grant Perkins, of Oroomiah, 
Persia. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co, 24mo. pp. 204. 
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HISTORY. 


Wusow’s New History or raz Conquest or Mexico.*—lIt is unfor- 
tunate for the author of this New History of the Conquest of Mexico, 
that the great man whose name is, in the apprehension not of Ameri- 
cans only, but of all students of history throughout the world, forever 
linked with the story of the heroic age of American discovery, has so 
recently departed from among us. For while our hearts are filled with 
sorrow at the loss which we have sustained in him, we can endure with 
less patience flippant and conceited attacks upon his capacity, and the 
value of the work he wrought, such as those with which the book before 
us is filled. In any event, however, it would have been impossible to 
avoid severely questioning a work put forth with so much pretension, 
with so much arrogant contempt for opinions, and works, and men, 
hitherto held in high and universal esteem, and with such complacent 
assumption of the right and the ability to inaugurate a new era of belief 
respecting the early history of America. What are Mr. Wilson’s 
qualifications for the task which he has undertaken? He himself rehearses 
them for us. He is the son of an adopted member of the Iroquois tribe, 
and, having himself “lived long in a part of the country which once 
belonged to the Senecas,” he has acquired such marvelous insight into all 
matters connected with the American aborigines, as has enabled him to 
discover that the pretended empire of Montezuma was but the counter- 
part of the Iroquois confederacy. He has lived three years and a half 
in California since the discovery of gold, and has so thoroughly mastered 
all the relations of a country in which precious metals occur, that he 
can pronounce that “it is not to be supposed that the Spaniards found 
the Aztecs in the possession of silver, notwithstanding the statements of 
Cortez.” He has spent some time in Mexico, enough to show him that 
Humboldt’s explanations of its physical phenomena are “in spite 
of the laws of gravity and capillary attraction,” and that “he started 
from false premises, and of course his conclusions amount to nothing.” 
But most of all, our author claims to be endowed with an instantane- 
ous and infallible penetration: thus, “ after a very superficial view of 
some outlying portions of these ruins,” he “ ventured to affirm, contrary 





* A New History of the Conquest of Mexico. In which Las Casas’ Denuncia- 
tions of the Popular Historians of that War are fully vindicated. By Roserr 
Anperson Witson, etc. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 1859. 8vo. 
pp. xx, 539. 
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to received notions, that they were extremely ancient, and had existed 
for thousands of years ;” his critical sagacity is such as to raise him 
high above the herd of dull plodders who have been wont hitherto to 
take the business of history-making into their hands; he is full of sneers 
at “savans” and men of books; linguistic ethnologists come in for a 
special share of his contempt ; he sums up their follies in this lucid and 
eloquent sentence: “with them the Persians and Saxons are alike 
offspring of the Sanscrit—and with the Bramins, have a common 
origin.” The general results to which all these preparations and quali- 
fications have guided our author may be briefly summed up as follows. 
All the Spanish authorities for the history of the conquest are lying 
braggarts, and whoever puts faith in them is a fool and blind. Their 
stories of the semi-civilization which they found in Mexico, of the 
organized empire, the cities, the wealth, the religious rites, the picture- 
writing, and the like, are impudent forgeries; the land was filled with 
nothing but naked savages. That the truth with regard to this never 
leaked out, is owing to—the Spanish Inquisition! All the monuments 
of culture described by the conquerors, of which the existence cannot 
conveniently be denied, because they are still to be seen, are—Phenician ! 
Thus, from underneath Mr. Prescott’s history the whole foundation falls 
away, and the work becomes a mere collection of fables; its author, 
however, is to be pitied rather than blamed, because of his “non- 
acquaintance with Indian character,” and his “inability to make a 
personal research,” and because “he could not have had the remotest 
idea of the circumstances under which his Spanish authorities had been 
produced,” never having studied, we suppose, poor man! the Spanish 
history and institutions ; in short, he had no insight, and could only re- 
peat, like a school boy, the stories that were told him. 

It is hardly necessary for us to characterize this whole theory of Mr. 
Wilson’s as one of the most fantastic and absurd that was ever devised. 
The arguments by which its establishment is attempted are utterly 
nugatory. The denial of the Aztec civilization rests solely on the 
refusal of credence to whatever testimony affirms it; such wholesale 
incredulity taking the place, with our author, of historical criticism. 
The Phenician origin of the Central American remains is sustained by 
considerations which would equally prove it Armenian, or Hindu, or 
Kamtschatkan, or anything else one should choose. It is not too much 
to say that Mr. Wilson has not a particle of sound knowledge respect- 
ing the history and connections of ancient civilizations. Take an 
instance or two. “The Greeks, indeed, were but imitators of oriental 
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creations. Their mythology, even was foreign, and, that they could not 


comprehend, they expressed in myths and fables.” The grammar and 
punctuation here, as well as the sentiment, are wholly our author's. 
“The Philistine, the Phenician, and the Egyptian deities, were mani- 
festly of Hindoo origin.” He is not aware that there are representations 
of Egyptian deities still in existence which are centuries older than the 
first dawn of Hindu civilization. “In Italy, the Etruscans, children of 
Japhet, Turdetani, then [i. e., 2000-1500 B. C.] created those memo- 
rials of their attainments in art—the vases that now defy competition.” 
He is quite ignorant that the so-called Etruscan vases are, all of them, 
monuments of Greek art, being either the work of Greek artisans and 
artists, or imitations of Greek models. 

The most remarkable exhibition of our author’s critical acumen, how- 
ever, occurs in the sixth chapter, which treats of the history of Spain 
from the most ancient times; such history being, for some reason not 
easily discoverable, regarded as a necessary introduction to that of the 
Mexican conquest. Mr. Wilson’s chief authority for the earliest period 
is a certain “ ponderous folio,” dating from the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a translation from the French: taken up by him, apparently, be- 
cause it was old, and musty, and quaint, and because it was an original 
authority, no one else having ever thought of extracting history from 
it. It begins with telling how Osiris Denis, king of Egypt, (!as if one 
were to read in an Irish chronicle of the exploits of Jupiter Patrick, king 
of Greece!) compassionating the unfortunate Spaniards, who were cruelly 
oppressed by Gerion, came to their succor and slew their tyrant, but 
gave back his kingdom to his sons, only bidding them behave them- 
selves, and not follow their father’s evil ways : and how that later, as they 
did not heed his lessons, he sent his son Hercules, who put them to death, 
pacified the country, set up the two “ pillars of Hercules” at the straits, 
and placed the peninsula under the charge of his captains Hispan and 
Hispal, from whom it was afterwards called Hispaniola! This silly stuff 
is, to our acute and sagacious author, who snubs Humboldt, sneers at 
Prescott, cannot find words to express his contempt of Robertson, and 
despises all prior historians in a mass for their ignorant credulity—this 
to him is true and veracious history! We hardly expect to be believed 
when we affirm it; we could not believe, ourselves, until after repeated 
examination, that Mr. Wilson was not bringing forward such fables 
merely in order to laugh at them later. But no; his faith in them is 
undoubting ; he is fully in earnest; he is able to point out in the Egyptian 
temples the precise picture which represents the battle between Osiris 
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Denis and Gerion; he draws various important conclusions from the 
occurrences, and vouchsafes much valuable advice to Egyptologists, con- 
cluding with : “the truth is, this discovery of the deification or canon- 
ization of the Egyptian kings is a new idea to the learned, and its effects 
on Egyptian history were not duly weighed before our present work was 
written.” 

But we have already devoted more time and space to this book than 
it deserves, and we are quite sure also that we have given our readers a 
sufficient taste of its quality to enable them to decide whether they 
will continue to pin their historic faith upon the dicta of the savans, 
the men of books, the philosophers, the ethnologists, the Humboldts 
and the Prescotts, or whether they will emancipate their intellects from 
such servitude, and will accept and enjoy the new light spread before 
them in the pages of Mr. Robert Anderson Wilson. 


Tue Roserta Stone anv rts Inscrirtion.—A very curious volume 
has recently issued from a Philadelphia press; we can hardly say that 
it has been published, since it has no proper title-page or imprint, and, 
so far as we can discover, was printed only for subscribers and for 
private distribution. Its origin was upon this wise: some two years and 
a half ago, a plaster cast of the celebrated Rosetta stone, whose trilingual 
inscription is the key which has unlocked the long-closed secret of the 
ancient Egyptian written character and language, was presented to a 
literary society in the University of Pennsylvania. The circumstance 
aroused, or quickened, the archzological zeal of some in the society, and 
it was resolved to attempt the complete deciphering and explication of 
the three forms of the inscription, hieroglyphic, demotic, and Greek ; 
since, although the work had engaged more or less of the attention of 
all Egyptologists, their results had never been assembled and put in a 
connected and conveniently accessible form. Three young men con- 
nected with the society, Messrs. C. R. Hale, S. H. Jones, and H. Morton, 
accordingly took the matter in hand, and the results of their two years’ 
studies are laid before us in this elegant volume. It is a small quarto of 
about one hundred and sixty pages, lithographed from the manuscript 
of its several authors; it is profusely decorated with colored views of 
Egyptian scenery and monuments, illustrative of the matters treated of, 
and many of its pages are embellished with illuminated borders—all 
devised by the fertile fancy, and drawn by the skillful pencil, of Mr. 
Morton, and printed in colors at Rosenthal’s lithographic establishment. 
The work contains a complete analysis and explanation, character by 
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character, of the hieroglyphic text, a version of the demotic text, with a 
fac-simile of the same, a detailed analysis of a line or two, and a full 
demotic alphabet, and a careful translation of the Greek inscription ; 
also, various brief essays upon matters brought to notice in connection 
with the monument. The labor was divided among the three collabo- 
rators, each contributing his share over his own signature, and in his own 
hand ; the bulk of it appears to have fallen to Messrs. Morton and Hale, 
the former being also, as already noticed, the artist of the trio. We 
have not so carefully and minutely examined the methods and results of 
the work as to be prepared to say what is its value as an independent 
contribution to Egyptian science; nor, indeed, is it to be judged and 
estimated according to that value ; from beginners in a study so difficult 
and complicated we have, of course, to expect rather an ingenious and 
useful compendium of the labors of others, than much that is new and 
original; but we are,sure that the leisure time of two years has been 
well and profitably spent by these young men; that the volume which 
they have brought out as its fruit does a great deal of credit to their 
capacity, their scholarly zeal, their perseverance, and their good taste ; 
and that it will prove an attractive and a valuable aid to any one who 
is seeking an introduction to Egyptian studies. We hope we may also 
hail in it a pledge of continued devotion on the part of its authors to 
this most important and fruitful branch of learning, and a promise of 
futare labors which shall increase our knowledge of Egyptian arche- 
ology, and bring honor upon American scholarship. 


Assorr’s Empire or Austria.*-—We notice some improvement, 
since the publication of the Napoleonic Histories of Mr. Abbott, in his 
style of composition and tone of thought, and in those qualifications 
generally which may fit him to excel as a writer of “lives.” 

By the time he has finished the “ Biography of the Monarchies of 
Continental Europe,” announced in his preface, this industrious compiler 
may possibly deserve to be considered a reliable historian. Though we 
cherish a painful sense of his unpardonable sin, in attempting to exalt 
the modern Ghengis—Napoleon—to a throne in the affections of man- 
kind by the side of George Washington, we regard with satisfaction any 
indication of the return of the hero-worshiper to sober opinions. A 
sign of this desirable change is seen in unstinted expressions of his 
wrath against such “territorial robbers” as Louis XIV, and Frederic 





* The Empire of Austria, its Rise and present Power. By Joun 8. C. Aszorr. 
Mason Brothers. 1859. 8vo. pp. 520. 
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II, especially against the “ royal highwayman,” Frederic. It occurs to 
us in passing that it would be difficult to specify any difference between 
the occupation of Silesia, which is considered one of the most abom- 
inable acts of the Prussian King, and the invasion of Egypt, or Spain, 
or the seizure of Venice, by Napoleon, that does not favor the northern 
rather than the southern despot; or to point to any compact to which 
Frederic was a party, more atrocious than Napoleon’s treaty of Campo 
Formio. 

The bulk of this volume appears to have been abstracted from 
“Coxe’s House of Austria,” without the omission even of its mistakes, 
That work is too expansive in many parts and is without general reflec- 
tions. Mr. Abbott is still more vague and unphilosophical, particularly 
in those portions which require comprehensive statements, to the ex- 
clusion of minute, warlike details and anecdotes. 

Only six pages, out of five hundred and twenty, are allotted to the 
reign of Joseph II, the most important era, as well as the most difficult 
to be explained, in Austrian annals. One half of this space is occupied 
with an account of a pleasure excursion of the Empress Catharine. The 
“present power of the empire,” announced in the title of the book as 
one of its main topics, is confined to a page and a half. 

We lay aside “ The Empire of Austria, its Rise and present Power,” 
without having learned much about Austria—that muffled, and myste- 
rious monarchy, which has for six centuries alarmed and perplexed the civ- 
ilized world. A story of the boisterous fortunes of the House of Austria, 
the Hapsburg dynasty, is not a history of the Empire. We want to 
know more about its political changes, its system of public instruction, 
elementary schools, lyceums, universities, literary men, and the condition 
of its millions—more about the organization of the state—the reiation 
of tre central power to the subordinate provinces and monarchies— 
the working of its iron machinery of government, and the solution of 
its apparent contradictions. With such a field for quiet investigation in 
view, no intelligent reader is satisfied with descriptions of marches, 
countermarches, forays, battles, sieges, campaigns, and bloody revolutions ; 
comprising full returns of the reported number of killed and wounded. 

In this, as in his other works, Mr. Abbott is somewhat obnoxious to 
minute criticism. A few errors will be briefly noticed ; such as the neg- 
lect to record the year of the election of Khodolph of Hapsburg, the 
founder of the House of Austria, to the imperial crown. Attoka, king 
of Bohemia, is called the most powerful prince of Europe, in his time. 
In the project for dismembering the House of Austria, agreed to by 
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France, the king of Prussia, the elector of Bavaria, and other German 
princes, Lower Silesia and not Upper, which was to go to Poland, was 
assigned to Frederic. It was Lord Hyndford, and not Sir Thomas Rob- 
inson, who offered Glogau to Frederic at Molanitz. It is not true of that 
monarch, strictly speaking, that he assigned no pretext for the invasion 
of Silesia. He did it under the plea of enforcing a prior claim to that 
Duchy. In the account of the negotiation, carried on at the camp of 
Molanitz, some scenes are introduced for the purpose of enlivening the 
narrative, not put down in the original dispatches of the British embas- 
sador—such, for example, as “ Mr. Robinson throwing in some soothing 
words to calm the ferocious tyrant,” and “Frederic arising in a rage, 
with loud voice and threatening gestures.” Fr these and a few more 
new things, no authorities are cited. The book contains but three short 
foot-notes, and one of these conveys the recondite information that 
Caesar Borgia was the son of Alexander VI. Mr. Abbott is a pleasing 
narrator, as well as a vigorous compiler. After al! we can commend his 
work to such young readers as may not have access to fuller accounts of 
“The Empire of Austria, its Rise and present Power.” 


Recorps or tHe Uniren Co.tonres or New Enciannv.*—J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull, Esq., of Hartford, has transcribed and published in a 
handsome quarto volume of forty-six pages, several valuable State 
Papers never before printed, which he has found among the records of 
the United Colonies, filed in the office of the Secretary of State of Con- 
necticut. 

He says that 


“The acts and proceedings of the Commissioners of the United Colonies of New 
England, transcribed from the original minutes attested by their signatures, were 
‘at large set down in the books of their records, whereof every colony had one.’ 
Winth. Jour. II., 246. Two, only, of these copies are preserved,—that of Connecti- 
eut, and that which formerly belonged to Plymouth colony, now in the Secretary’s 
office of Massachusetts. The latter was copied by Mr. Hazard, for publication in 
his second volume of State Papers, in 1794, and is soon to be again published, 
(as a portion of the Plymouth colony records,) by authority of the State of 
Massachusetts. The Connecticut copy is in good preservation. Its collation 
with such of the original minutes as have been preserved, attests its general accu- 
racy; and it comprises the records of several meetings of the commissioners which 





* Extracts from the Records of the United Colonies of New England. Com- 
prising such portions of the Records as are not published in the second volume of 
Hazard’s State Papers. From the original manuscript in the Secretary's office at 
Hartford. Hartford: 1869. ito. pp. 46. 
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are omitted from the Plymouth copy ; namely, the informal meeting at Plymouth, 
September, 1652; the special meeting at Hartford, August, 1673; meetings at 
Hartford, September, 1678; at Boston, August, 1679; and at Hartford, Septem- 
ber, 1684. These records are now, for the first time, printed from the original 
manuscript; and with them are incorporated such letters and reports, belonging 
to the files of the Commissioners, as are preserved in the Connecticut archives.” 


Mr. Trumbull will receive the cordial thanks of all who are interested 


in the early history of New England, for this new contribution which he 
has made to its archxology. 


Dr. Bronson’s History or Warersury.*—Every town in New 
England has a history that ought to be written out. The story of what 
the first settlers did to make a comfortable home for themselves in the 
wilderness—the story of their discouragements and disappointments, 
their hopes, their plans, their successes, their ways of living, cannot fail to 
interest those who come after them, and are reaping the fruits of their 
labors. 

Dr. Bronson has prepared a history of Waterbury which will interest 
not only the people of his native town, but one which will prove a 
valuable addition to the history of the state. It is published after years 
have been spent, by his father before him, and since his death by him- 
self, in collecting full materials. It has been a labor of love, as the 
ample size of the volume and the fullness and particularity with which 
everything of interest or value has been detailed bear abundant witness. 

The first actual settlement was made in Waterbury as far back as 
1678, when a company of hardy pioneers from Farmington pushed over 
the hills and found and took possession of the valley of the Naugatuck. 


“They were all farmers. Some of them had trades—such as are in most 
demand in new settlements—to which they devoted a part of their time, par- 
ticularly when the weather was unfavorable for farm work. There were among 
them a few men of substance; but generally they were in moderate circum- 
stances, None was rich, none very poor. All labored with their hands, As to 
family and station, they were from the great ‘middle class’—that which lies at 
the foundation of society and which perpetuates the race. Several were honor- 
ably, or rather respectably, connected, but there were no patrician families. Not 
one of them bore a name which was particularly distinguished in the early history 
of the colonies, with the exception of Hopkins, the town miller; and he is not 
known to have been a relation of Gov. Hopkins. I have not succeeded very 





* The History of Waterbury, Connecticut. With an Appendix of Biography, 
Genealogy, and Statistics. By Henry Bronson, M. D. Waterbury: Bronson 
Brothers. 1858. pp. 582. 
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well in tracing their origin. Further investigations will discover more facts, un- 
doubtedly ; but I have rarely been able to track them in the ascending line, be- 
yond Hartford, or the old towns of Connecticut. We may rest assured, however, 
that they had an antiquity, and a very hoary one too. I have not consulted 
books of heraldry, partly, if you please, because I expected to make no discov- 
eries in that quarter. I do not suppose the ancestors of the Judds, the Hickoxes, 
the Bronsons and the Weltons ever ‘ bore arms ;’ and if the fact were otherwise, 
it would not make an unworthy descendant respectable. It would not save him 
from the pillory, or the halter. Those who are ambitious for coats of arms, may 
find them in New York, on sale, cheaper than broadcloth.”—pp. 129, 130. 

“In the course of the summer of 1678, a few houses were erected on the newly 
selected site for the village. They were constructed of logs, after the fashion of 
the new settlements of the present day, with the naked ground, or in some cases, 
if the soil was wet, or the occupants were persons of taste and substance, with 
split logs, for a floor. They were ‘good and substantial dwellings,’ doubtless, 
(‘mantion houses,’ they were sometimes called,) ‘ at least eighteen feet in iength 
and sixteen feet wide, and ine foot between joynts with a good chimly’ of stone 
and clay mortar, according to the requirements of the subscribed articles; but 
they were not what, at this day, would be called fashionable. They might have 
been picturesque, provided the spectator stood far enough off. We shali be obliged 
to guess how they were furnished’; but I risk nothing in saying that they contain- 
ed no tapestry, carpeting, or lace curtains. They in fact were designed for shelter, 
not.ornament. According to tradition, there were, at a later period, forty of 
these rude log-houses, standing at one time, in the town center.”—p. 17. 


We do not intend to foilow the course of the history. The details, all, 
have their value. No one can thoroughly understand our history as a 
nation who has not first mastered the history of at least some one in- 
dividual town. 

Dr. Bronson deserves the thanks of the public for furnishing so full, 
and, so far as we can judge, so accurate a work. 

The appendix is particularly valuable. It contains biographical. 
sketches of many of the celebrated men who have been born in the 
town. Among them are the names of such men as John Trumbull, the 
author of “ McFingal ;” Junius Smith, so distinguished in the cause of 
Transatlantic Steam Navigation ; Prof. Matthew Rice Dutton of Yale 
College ; Ex-Governor Dutton of Connecticut; Rev. Samuel Hopkins, 
D. D.; Judge Bronson, and others scarcely less distinguished. 

The book contains a large number of excellent engravings. Among 
them are twenty portraits of citizens of the town. We mention it be- 
cause if these are a fair specimen of the average size of the men of 
Waterbury, we need fear “no physical degeneracy ” in the Naugatuck 
valley, however great the danger may be in other parts of the United 


States. Broader shoulders, faces less angular, and heads’ more square, 
cannot be found even in Old England itself. 
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Nert1’s History or Minyesora.*—The new states of the Northwest 
are determined to be not a whit behind the older states of the East in 
their display of interest in historical matters. They all start a Historical 
Society, almost, it would seem, before they have a history. But they 
are to be commended for this most earnestly, for they will be led to 
collect all the fragments as yet ungathered of their aboriginal history and 
first discoveries, and to record, while as yet their memory is fresh, the 
minutest incidents connected with the settlement of their country by the 
new emigration. 

The “ History of Minnesota, from the earliest French explorations to 
the present time,” has been prepared by the Rev. Edward D. Neill, a 
most useful and enterprising pioneer clergyman, at St. Paul, who has seen 
that pride of the Northwest grow up as by enchantment before his 
eyes, and has, at the same time, witnessed the unexampled emigration 
which so suddenly filled Minnesota with its noble population. He has 
had no slight share in all that is good in the institutions of the now in- 
fant state, and we rejoice to see him acting as the secretary of its 
Historical Society. As a token that the choice was not unwise, he has 
produced this beautiful volume, so full of research and minute informa- 
tion concerning the discoverers and the settlement of the New Minne- 
sota. His account of the habits and customs of the aborigines has this 
advantage, that it was taken from real life, and is no fabulous exaggera- 
tion—we are glad to see so distinct a recognition of the labors of 
Protestant missionaries among the Dahkotahs, particularly of those 
most worthy men, the Messrs. Pond, who, though plain New England 
men, showed a spirit literally apostolic in their first consecration to this 
discouraging work. 

The book contains also valuable geographical and meteorological infor- 
mation respecting the Northwest Plateau. As Minnesota has been 
settled by so large an emigration from New England, we bespeak for this 
valuable and handsome volume a favorable reception among their friends 
at the East. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Tue New Liser Priwvs.}—* Of making many books there is no end.” 
We are glad of it, and base on this maxim very pleasant hopes of pro- 





* The History of Minnesota; from the earliest French explorations to the 
present time. By Epwarp Durrietp Nett, Secretary of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. 8vo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

+ The New Liber Primus: A Practical Companion for the Latin Grammar, and 
Introduction to the Reading and Writing of Latin; on the Plan of Crosby’s 
Greek Lessons. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1859. 
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gress. There is yet a work to be done in purifying our schools of much 
trash that the rage for book-making, and the money-making resultant 
therefrom, have inflicted upon the patient, plodding pupils. 

Crosby’s Greek Lessons has been for some time most favorably known 
as one of the very best (and in the opinion of not a few, the best) 
extant text-books for the elementary study of the Greek language. To 
those who know its worth from pleasant experience, the “New Liber 
Primus” will need no long introduction to explain itself. But it does 
not follow that a mere imitation of Crosby is the best book for a begin- 
ner in Latin. 

Boys (and girls too) who begin Latin are by no means on a level 
with those beginning in Greek, either in maturity of mind or familiarity 
with the study of language. The former need, far more than the latter, 
to have the rough places made smooth, and they find such roughnesses 
more numerous. Take a young lad, or miss, who knows no more 
of language, or grammar, than is common at the age of twelve, and the 
first lesson of the “Liber Primus,” which includes the indicative active 
of all the four conjugations of regular verbs, will be a mountain of 
difficulty at the very outset. And this, instead of being concentrated 
into a sharp, towering peak of six lines and a half of exercises, as it is, 
should have been diffused and spread over several pages. A month is 
not too long a time for scholars of that age to spend on exercises upon 
that amount of Latin. But where the scholar is obliged to toil a month 
upon a single page, he loses his interest. The “Liber Primus,” then, 
does not seem to pave that easy road which young scholars need at 
their introduction to the classical languages. 

By a fault of arrangement, as we consider, the analysis of proposi- 
tions, which the scholar should learn and understand at the outset, is 
postponed to the after part of the work. In the same category are to 
be mentioned short, headless, tail-less contributions, like Zz pugna— Loco 
opportuno—which disfigure the page ; a fault, by the way, copied from 
Crosby. 

—nec desilies imitator in arctum. 

Perfect familiarity with the Grammar to be used for reference is 
indispensable to one who would do for beginners in Latin what Crosby 
has done for beginners in Greek ; and Prof. Crosby had an advantage 
over all imitators in being able to refer to his own grammar. The 
author of the “Liber Primus” shows here either a lack of familiarity, 
or else of acumen. Take two instances, both from Lesson II. Ad 
Galbam accurrunt is explained in the Notes by a reference to the rule 
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for the accusative after ad. But the scholar who has learned that fo is 
a sign of the dative case will ask—why not Galbae? and will be per- 
plexed by finding two expressions for what he considers the same idea. 
He should have been referred to the rule that “ verbs signifying motion 
or tendency are followed by an accusative with ad orin.” Again, in the 
sentence, “ Vune quoque in inopia permanent,” the scholar is informed 
in the Notes that guogue modifies nunc. How much more satisfactory 
to have referred to the principle that “quidem and quogue, when 
belonging to single words, are always subjoined to the emphatic word in 
a clause.” 

The writer of the “ Liber Primus” withholds his name; but lest we 
might be thought to have less charity for waifs or foundlings, in common 
with the “cold world,” we will avow that we like the plan of the book, 
and think that, in the hands of a judicious teacher, many of its defects 
might be obviated, particularly with scholars of a less tender age than 
those we have had in mind. But we must say that the book appears so 
much like a mere imitation, (and any one who will compare it, section 
by section, with Crosby’s Greek Lessons, as we have done for the first 
nine or ten, can see this for himself,) that we would prefer to hand it 
back to the writer, whoever he be, with the excellent advice of Horace, 

—carmen reprehendite, quod non 
Multa dies et multa litura coercuit—— 
He has done tolerably, but, with his model before him, he ought to have 
done much better. 


Kivestey’s Misce.tantes.*—This book contains a collection of 
about a dozen of the contributions which the author—the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, Rector of Eversley—has made at different times to the lead- 
ing English periodicals. We are so pleased with the views expressed 
in some of them that we cannot refrain from giving in our pages some 
extended extracts. 

The first shall be from the introduction to an Article upon “ Alex- 
andria and her Schools,” originally published in Cambridge. It is 
pleasant in these days, when so many among us are complaining that 
the training in our American colleges is not “practical” enough, to 
to find so eloquent and hearty a tribute to the practical value of the 
university course. 





* Sir Walter Raleigh and his Time. With other Papers. By Caries 
Kinestry, Author of ‘‘ Hypathia,” “Two Years Ago,” etc. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1859. Price, $1.25. For sale by T. H. Pease. New Haven. 
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“In the hey-day of youthful greediness and ambition, when the mind, dazzled 
by the vastness and variety of the universe, must needs know everything, or 
rather know about everything, at once and on the spot, too many are apt, as I 
have been in past years, to complain of Cambridge studies as too dry and narrow: 
but as time teaches the student, year by year, what is really required for an un- 
derstanding of the objects with which he meets, he begins to find that his 
University, in as far as he has really received her teaching into himself, has given 
him, in her criticism, her mathematics, above all, in Plato, something which all 
the popular knowledge, the lectures and institutions of the day, and even good 
books themselves, cannot give, a boon more precious than learning; namely, the 
art of learning. That instead of casting into his lazy lap treasures which he would 
not have known how to use, she has taught him to mine for them himself; and 
has by her wise refusal to gratify his intellectual greediness, excited his hunger, 
only that he may be the stronger to hunt and till for his own subsistence ; and 
thus the deeper he drinks, in after years, at fountains wisely forbidden to him 
while he was a Cambridge student, and sees his old companions growing up into 
sound-headed and sound-hearted practical men, liberal and expansive, and yet 
with a firm standing ground for thought and action, he learns to complain 
less and less of Cambridge studies, and more of that conceit and haste of his own, 
which kept him from reaping the full advantage of her training.”—pp. 317, 318. 


Our second extract shall be from a contribution to Frazer’s Magazine, 
under the title “My Winter-Garden.—By a Minute Philosopher.” 
We have been interested by the beautiful spirit of content which 
pervades this Article. It is well known that Mr. Kingsley possesses 
all the tastes and accomplishments of an English scholar and gen- 
tleman. This is evident from his writings. But perhaps it is not 
so well known that he is satisfied to be the laborious rector of a very 
humble country parish in a district of England which is by no means 
particularly interesting. The Article from which we quote appears in 
the form of a letter to an old friend, who has expressed wonder that he 
can “support the monotony of a country life.” 


“So my friend: you ask me to tell you how I contrive to support this monot- 
onous country life; how, fond as I am of excitement, adventure, society, 
scenery, art, literature, I go cheerfully through the daily routine of a common- 
place country profession, never requiring a six weeks’ holiday; not caring to see 
the continent, hardly even to spend a day in London; having never yet actually 
got to Paris. You wonder why I do not grow dull as those round me, whose 
talk is of bullocks—as indeed mine is often enough ; why I am not by this time 
‘all over blue mould ;’ why I have not been tempted to bury myself in my study, 
and live a life of dreams among old books. I will tell you. I am a minute 
philosopher. . . . . Meanwhile, I can understand your surprise, though you 
cannot understand my content. You have played a greater game than mine ; 
have lived a life, perhaps, more fit for an Englishman; certainly more in accord- 
ance with the taste of our common fathers, the Vikings, and their patron Odin 
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‘the goer,’ father of all them that go ahead. You have gone ahead, and over 
many lands; and I reverence you for it, though I envy you not. You have 
commanded a regiment—indeed an army, and ‘ drank delight of battle with your 
peers ;’ you have ruled provinces, and done justice and judgment, like a noble 
Englishman as you are, old friend, among thousands who never knew before 
what justice and judgment were.”—p. 398. 


He then goes on to explain how it is that he finds enough in the neigh- 
boring “ moorland” which he calls his “ Winter-Garden,” to give him 
as much amusement as he cares for or has time for—and which is “as 
full of glory and of instruction to him” as the Himmalayah or the 
Penjab to his friend. 


“T call this garden mine, not because I own it in any legal sense, (for only in 
a few acres have I a life interest,) but in that higher sense in which ten thousand 
people can own the same thing, and yet no man’s right interfere with another's. 
To whom does the Apollo Belvedere belong, but to all who have eyes to see its 
beauty? So does my winter-garden; and therefore to me among the rest. 

“ And therefore (which is a gain to a poor man) my pleasure in it is a very 
cheap one. So are all those of a minute philosopher, except his microscope. 
But my winter-garden, which is far larger, at all events, than that famous one at 
Chatsworth, costs me not one penny in keeping up. Poor, did I call myself? Is 
it not true wealth to have all I want without paying for it? Is it not true wealth, 
royal wealth, to have some twenty gentlemen and noblemen, nay, even royal 
personages, planting and improving for me? Is it not more than royal wealth 
to have sun and frost, gulf streams and south-westers, laws of geology, philol- 
ogy, physiology, and other ologies—in a word, the whole universe and the 
powers thereof, day and night, paving, planting, roofing, lighting, coloring my 
winter-garden for me, without my even having the trouble to rub a magic ring 
and tell the genie to go to work? 

“Yes. Iam very rich, as every man may be who will. In the doings of our 
little country neighborhood I find tragedy and comedy, too fantastic, sometimes 
too sad, to be written down. In the words of those whose talk is of bullocks, I 
find the materials of all possible metaphysic, and long weekly that I had time to 
work them out. In fifteen miles of moorland I find the materials of all possible 
physical science, and long, too, that I had time to work out one smallest segment 
of that great sphere. How can I be richer, if I have lying at my feet all day a 
thousand times more wealth than I can use? 

“Some people—most people—in these run-about railway days, would complain 
of such a life, in such a ‘narrow sphere,’ so they call it,as monotonous. Very 
likely it isso, But is it to be complained of on that account? Is monotony in 
itself an evil? . : . ° . : . ° 

‘“‘ Besides, monotony is pleasant in itself; morally pleasant, and morally useful. 
Marriage is monotonous; but there is much, I trust, to be said in favor of holy 
wedlock. Living in the same house is monotonous; but three removes, say the 
wise, are as bad as a fire. Locomotion is regarded as an evil by our Litany. The 
Litany, as usual, is right. ‘Those who travel by land or sea’ are to be objects of 
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our pity and our prayers; and I do pity them. I delight in that same monotony. 

It is pleasant and good to see the same trees year after year; the 
same birds coming back in the spring to the same shrubs; the same banks 
covered with the same flowers, and broken (if they be stiff ones) by the same gaps. 
Pleasant and good it is to ride the same horse, to sit in the same chair, to wear 
the same old coat. That man who offered twenty pounds reward for a lost carpet 
full of old boots was a sage, and I wish I knew him. Why should one —_ 
one’s place, any more than one’s wife or one’s children, 

“Tt is an easy philosophy; especially in the case of the heres, where a@ man 
cannot afford more than one, as I cannot. To own a stud of horses, after all, is 
not to own horses at all, but riding machines. Your rich man who rides Crimea 
in the morning, Sir Guy in the afternoon, and Sultan to-morrow, and something else 
the next day, may be a very gallant rider: but it is a question whether he enjoys 
the pleasure which one horse gives to the poor man who rides him day after day ; 
one horse who is not a slave, but a friend; who has learnt all his tricks of voice, 
hand, heel, and knows what his master wants, even without being told; who will 
bear with his master’s infirmities, and feels secure that his master will bear with 
his in turn. 

“ Possibly, after all, the grapes are sour ; and were one rich, one would do even 
as the rich are wont; but still, I am a minute philosopher. And therefore, this 
afternoon, after I have done the same work, visited the same people, and said the 
same words to them, which I have done for years past, and shall, I trust, for 
many a year to come, I shall go wandering out into the same winter-garden on the 
same old mare; and think the same thoughts, and see the same fir-trees, and meet 
perhaps the same good fellows hunting of their fox, as I have done with full 
content this many a year; and rejoice, as I said before, in my own boundless 
wealth, who have the whole universe to look at, without being charged one 
penny for the show.”—pp. 401-404. 


One other extract we must make; and as it will be somewhat long, 
we shall be sparing of our comments. It is a right noble defense of 
the Puritans against the sneers of those who say they were too “ pre- 
cise,” that they were “narrow-minded” and “sour,” that they had 
“no appreciation of art,” that they were “ devoid of all taste,” and that 
there was “no poetry in them.” He states the charge fairly thus: 


“Very many of her Majesty's subjects are now of opinion that the first half of 
the seventeenth century, (if the Puritans had not interfered and spoilt all,) was 
the most beautiful period of the English nation’s life; that in it the chivalry and 
ardent piety of the middle age were happily combined with modern art and 
civilization; that the Puritan hatred of the Court, of stage-plays, of the fashions 
of the time, was only a scrupulous and fantastical niceness, barbaric and tasteless, 
if sincere ; if insincere, the basest hypocrisy ; that the stage plays, though coarse, 
were no worse than Shakespeare, whom everybody reads; and that if the Stuarts 
patronized the stage they also raised it, and exercised a purifying censorship. 
And very many more who do not go all these lengths with the reactionists, and can- 
not make up their mind to look to the Stuart reigns either for model churchmen 
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or model landlords, are still inclined to sneer with Walter Scott at the Puritan 
‘ preciseness;’ and to say lazily, that though, of course, something may have 
been wrong, yet there was no need to make such a fuss about the matter; and 
that at all events the Puritans were men of very bad taste.”—pp. 77, 78. 


We do not intend to follow him through his defense. It is enough 
to say that he gives such an exhibition of the foul corruption of the 
Stuart Age in England, that it would seem there could be no one who 
would not say with him that it deserved purgation of the most terrible 
kind ; and that to get rid of it, the severest and most abnormal means 
were not only justifiable but necessary. 


“The fact was, that they hated what art they saw in England, and that this 
was low art, bad art, growing ever lower and worse. If it be said that Shakes- 
peare’s is the very highest art, the answer is, that what they hated in him was 
not his high art, but his low art, the foul and horrible elements which he had in 
common with his brother play-writers. True, there is far less of these elements 
in Shakespeare than in any of his compeers: but they are there. And what the 
Puritans hated in him, was exactly what we have toexpunge. . . oe 
If it be said that they ought to have discerned and appreciated the higher on 
ments in him, so ought the rest of their generation. The Puritans were surely not 
bound to see in Shakespeare what his patrons and his brother poets did not see. 
And it is surely a matter of fact, that the deep spiritual knowledge which makes, 
and will make Shakespeare’s plays (and them alone of all the seventeenth century 
plays) a heritage for all men and all ages, quite escaped the insight of his contem- 
poraries.”—p. 97. 

“ After all, the great fact stands, that the only lasting poet of that generation 
was a Puritan; one, who, if he did not write dramas in sport, at least acted 
dramas in earnest. For drama means, etymologically, action and doing; and of 
the drama there are, and always will be, two kinds: one the representative, the 
other the actual; and for a world wherein there is no superabundance of good 
deeds, the latter will be always the better kind. . . . . . . If we are to 
judge by the examples of Italy, the country which has been most of all devoted 
to the practice of ‘ Art,’ and by that of Germany, the country which has raised the 
study of Art into a science, then a nation is not necessarily free, strong, moral, or 
happy, because it can ‘represent’ facts, or can understand how other people 
have represented them. We do not hesitate to go further, and to say, that the 
present imbecility of Germany is to be traced in a great degree to that pernicious 
habit of mind which makes her educated men fancy it enough to represent noble 
thoughts and feelings, or to analyze the representations of them: while they do 
not bestir themselves, or dream that there is the least moral need for bestirring 
themselves, toward putting these thoughts and feelings into practice. Goethe 
herein is indeed the typical German: God grant that no generation may ever see 
such a typical Englishman ; and that our race, remembering ever that the golden 
age of the English drama was one of private immorality, public hypocrisy, eccle- 
siastical pedantry, and regal tyranny, and ended in the temporary downfall of 
Church and Crown, may be more ready to do fine things, than to write fine 
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books; and act in their lives, as those old Puritans did, a drama which their 
descendants may be glad to put on paper for them, long after they are dead.” — 
pp. 112, 113. 


“On the matter of the stage, the world has certainly come over to their way 
of thinking. Few educated men now think it worth while to go to see any play, 
and that exactly for the same reasons as the Puritans put forward ; and still fewer 
educated men think it worth while to write plays: finding that since the grosser 
excitements of the imagination have become forbidden themes, there is really 
very little to write about. 

“But in the matter of dress and of manners, the Puritan triumph has been 
complete. Even their worst enemies have come over to their side, and ‘the 
whirligig of Time has brought in his revenges.’ 

“Their canons of taste have become those of all England, and High Churchmen, 
who still call them round-heads and cropped ears, go about rounder-headed and 
closer cropt than they ever went. They held it more rational to cut the hair to 
a comfortable length than to wear effeminate curls down the back. And we cut 
ours much shorter than they ever did. They held, (with the Spaniards, then the 
finest gentlemen in the world,) that sad, é. e, dark colors, above all black, were 
the fittest for stately and earnest gentlemen. We all, from the Tractarian to the 
Anythingarian, are exactly of the same opinion, They held that lace, per- 
fumes, and jewelry on a man were marks of unmanly foppishness and vanity ; 
and so hold the finest gentlemen in England now. They thought it equally 
absurd and sinful for a man to carry his income on his back, and bedizzen him- 
self out in reds, blues, and greens, ribbons, knots, slashes, and ‘ treble quadruple 
deedalian ruffs, built up on iron and timber, (a fact,) which have more arches in 
them for pride than London Bridge for use.’ We, if we met such a ruffed and 
ruffled worthy as used to swagger by hundreds up and down Paul’s Walk, not 
knowing how to get a dinner, much less to pay his tailor, should look on him as 
firstly a fool, and secondly a swindler ; while, if we met an old Puritan, we should 
consider him a man gracefully and picturesquely drest, but withal in the most 
perfect sobriety of good taste ; and when we discovered, (as we probably should,) 
over and above, that the harlequin cavalier had a box of salve and a pair of dice 
in one pocket, a pack of cards and a few pawnbrokers’ duplicates in the other; 
that his thoughts were altogether of citizens’ wives, and their too easy virtue ; 
and that he could not open his mouth without a dozen oaths, we should consider 
the Puritan, (even though he did quote Scripture somewhat through his nose,) 
as the gentleman; and the courtier as a most offensive specimen of the ‘ snob 
triumphant,’ glorying in his shame. The picture is not ours, nor even the 
Puritan’s, It is Bishop Hall’s, Bishop Earle’s,—it is Beaumont’s, Fletcher's, 
Jonson’s, Shakespeare’s—the picture which every dramatist, as well as satirist, 
has drawn of the ‘gallant’ of the seventeenth century. No one can read those 
writers honestly without seeing that the Puritan, and not the Cavalier conception 
of what a British gentleman should be, is the one accepted by the whole nation 
at this day. 

“But as for these Puritans having been merely the sour, narrow, inhuman 
persons they are vulgarly supposed to have been, credat Judeus. There were 
sour and narrow men enough among them; so there were in the opposite party. 
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No Puritan could have had less poetry in him, less taste, less feeling, than Laud 
himself. But is there no poetry save words? no drama save that which is pre- 
sented on the stage? Is this glorious earth, and the souls of living men, mere 
prose, as long as carent vate sacro, who will, forsooth, do them the honor to 
make poetry, out of a little of them, (and of how little!) by translating them 
into words, which he himself, just in proportion as he is a good poet, will confess 
to be clumsy, tawdry, ineffectual? Was there no poetry in these Puritans, be- 
cause they wrote no poetry? We do not mean now the unwritten tragedy of 
the battle-psalm and the charge; but simple idyllic poetry and quiet home- 
drama, love poetry of the heart and the hearth, and the beauties of everyday 
human life? Take the most commonplace of them: was Zeal-for-Truth Thoresby, 
of Thoresby Rise in Deeping Fen, because bis father had thought fit to give him 
an ugly and silly name, the less of a noble lad? Did his name prevent his being 
six feet high? Were his shoulders the less broad for it, his cheek the less ruddy 
for it? He wore his flaxen hair of the same length that every one now wears 
theirs, instead of letting it hang half way to his waist in essenced curls; but was 
he therefore the less of a true Viking’s son, bold hearted as his sea-roving an- 
cestors, who won the Danelagh by Canute’s side, and settled there on Thoresby 
Rise, to grow wheat and breed horses, generation succeeding generation, in the 
old moated grange? He carried a Bible in his jack-boots; but did that prevent 
him as Oliver rode past him with an approving smile on Naseby field, thinking 
himself a very handsome fellow, with his mustache and imperial, and bright-red 
coat, and cuirass well polished, in spite of many a dint, as he ‘sate his father’s 
great black horse as gracefully and firmly as any long-locked and essenced 
cavalier in front of him? Or did it prevent him thinking too, for a moment, 
with a throb of the heart, that sweet Cousin Patience, far away at home, could 
she but see him, might have the same opinion of him as he had of himself? Was 
he the worse for the thought ? He was certainly not the worse for checking it the 
next instant, with manly shame for letting such ‘carnal vanities’ rise in his 
heart, while he was ‘ doing the Lord’s work’ in the teeth of death and hell: but 
was there no poetry in him then? No poetry in him, five minutes after, as the 
long rapier swung round his head, redder and redder at every sweep? We are 
befooled by names, Call him Crusader instead of Roundhead, and he seems at 
once (granting him only sincerity, which he had, and that of a right awful kind) 
as complete a knight-errant as ever watched and prayed, ere putting on his spurs, 
in fantastic Gothic chapel, beneath ‘storied windows richly dight.’ Was there 
no poetry in him, either, half an hour afterwards, as he lay bleeding across the 
corpse of the gallant horse, waiting for his turn with the surgeon, and fumbled 
for the Bible in his boot, and tried to hum a psalm, and thought of Cousin 
Patience, and his father and his mother, and how they would hear, at least, that 
he had played the man in Israel that day, and resisted unto blood, striving 
against sin and the Man of Sin? 

“‘And was there no poetry in him, too, as he came wearied along Thoresby 
dyke, in the quiet autumn eve, home to the house of his forefathers, and saw afar 
off the knot of tall poplars rising over the broad misty flat, and the one great 
abele tossing its sheets of silver in the dying gusts, and knew that they stood be- 
fore his father’s door? Who can tell all the pretty child-memories which flitted 
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across his brain at that sight, and made him forget that he was a wounded crip- 
ple? There is the dyke where he and his brothers snared the great pike which 
stole the ducklings—how many years ago? while pretty little Patience stood by 
trembling, and shrieked at each snap of the brute’s wide jaws; and there—down 
that long dark lode, ruffling with crimson in the sunset breeze, he and his brother 
skated home in triumph with Patience when his uncle died. What a day that 
was! when, in the clear, bright winter noon, they laid the gate upon the ice, 
and tied the beef-bones under the four corners, and packed little Patience on it. 
How pretty she looked, though her eyes were red with weeping, as she peeped 
out from among the heap of blankets and horsehides, and how merrily their 
long fen-runners whistled along the ice-lane, between the high banks of sighing 
reed, as they towed home their new treasure in triumph, at a pace like the race- 
horse’s, te the dear old home among the poplar trees. And now he was going 
home to meet her, after a mighty victory, a deliverance from heaven, second 
only in his eyes to that Red-sea one. Was there no poetry in his heart at that 
thought? Did not the glowing sunset, and the reed beds which it transfigured 
before him into sheets of golden flame, seem tokens that the glory of God was 
going before him in his path? Did not the sweet clamor of the wild-fow!, 
gathering for one rich pean ere they sank into rest, seem to him as God’s bells 
chiming him home in triumph, with peals sweeter and bolder than those of 
Lincoln or Peterborough steeple-house? Did not the very lapwing, as she 
tumbled, softly wailing, before his path, as she did years ago, seem to welcome 
the wanderer home in the name of heaven ? 

“Fair Patience, too, though she was a Puritan, yet did not her cheek 
flush, her eye grow dim like any other girl’s, as she saw far off the red-coat, 
like a sliding spark of fire, coming slowly aiong the strait fen-bank, and fled up 
stairs into her chamber to pray, half that it might be, half that it might 
not be, he? Was there no happy storm of human tears and human laughter 
when he entered the court-yard gate? Did not the old dog lick his Puritan 
hand as lovingly as if it had been a Cavalier’s? Did not lads and lasses 
run out shouting? Did not the old yeoman father hug him, weep over him, 
hold him at arm’s length and hug him again, as heartily as any other John 
Bull, even though the next moment he called all to kneel down and thank Him 
who had sent his boy home again, after bestowing on him the grace to bind 
kings in chains and nobles with links of iron, and contend to death for the faith 
delivered to the saints? And did not Zeal-for-Truth look about as wistfully for 
Patience as any other man would have done, longing to see her, yet not daring 
even to ask for her? And when she came down at last, was she the less lovely 
in his eyes, because she came, not flaunting with bare bosom, in tawdry finery 
and paint, but shrouded close in coif and pinner, hiding from all the world beauty 
which was there still, but was meant for one alone, and that only if God willed, in 
God’s good time? And was there no faltering of their voices, no light in their eyes, 
no trembling pressure of their hands, which said more, and was more, ay, and more 
beautiful in the sight of Him whe made them, than all Herrick’s Dianemes, Wal- 
ler’s Sacharissas, flames, darts, posies, love-knots, anagrams, and the rest of the in- 
sincere cant of the court? What if Zeal-for-Truth had never strung two rhymes 
together in his life? Did not his heart go for inspiration to a loftier Helicon, 
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when it whispered to itself, ‘My love, my dove, my undefiled is but one,’ than 
if he had filled pages with sonnets, about Venuses and Cupids, love-sick shepherds 
and cruel nymphs ? 

‘And was there no poetry, true idyllic poetry, as of Longfellow’s Hvangeline 
itself, in that trip round the old farm next morning; when Zeal-for-Truth, after 
looking over every heifer, and peeping into every stye, would needs canter down 
by his father’s side to the horse-fen, with his arm in a sling while the partridges 
whirred up before them, and the lurchers flashed like gray snakes after the hare, 
and the colts came whinnying round with staring eyes and streaming manes,. and 
the two chatted on in the same sober business-like English tone, alternately of 
‘The Lord’s great dealings,’ by General Cromwell the pride of all honest fen-men, 
and the price of troop-horses at the next Horncastle fair ? 

“Poetry in those old Puritans? Why not? They were men of like passions 
with ourselves. They loved, they married, they brought up children; they 
feared, they sinned, they sorrowed, they fought—they conquered. There was 
poetry enough in them, to be sure, though they acted it like men, instead of 
singing it like birds.”—pp. 113-118. 


BELLES-LETTRES, 


Tae New Priest 1n Conception Bay.*—The great popularity, which 
this book has attained, is owing principally to the talent which the 
author has displayed for description and the delineation of character. 
The plot is comparatively simple, though not without its interest ; being 
the story of the reconversion of a clergyman of the church of England, 
who had adopted the Romish faith and had given up his wife in order 
that he might become a priest in that communion. The scene of the 
story is in the island of Newfoundland, and the description of the novel 
features of that almost unknown island adds much to the general inter- 
est. But for the development of character and for dramatic power, the 
author is not often equaled. 

We give an extract from a very amusing chapter which contains a 
conversation between Father O'Toole and Mr. Elnathan Bangs, an 
enlightened citizen of the state of Massachusetts. Mr. Bangs has an 
inquiring mind, and having some leisure time upon his hands, and being 
surrounded by Roman Catholics, thinks he will “look into the subject,” 
and if he “feels like it,” says he will “jine.” Father O’Toole has 
undertaken to indoctrinate him into the mysteries of the faith, and now 
undertakes to explain the Sacraments. Vol. I, p. 297. 


“ «Well, then, there are seven Sacraments. Ye’ve been taught two, I suppose.’ 
“ “Dont undertake to determine that point, how many we had. Seven’sa good 





* The New Priest in Conception Bay. 2 Vols. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
Co. 1858. Price $1.75. For sale by T. H. Pease. 
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number for you to have, and I guess ye can prove it ’s well ’s anything else. 
Sh’d like to have the proof.’ 

“* Those Protestants want the proof from Holy Scripture, mostly. We'll go to 
the Holy Scripture, now. First, How many days was it the Almighty God created 
the heavens and the earth ? 

“*Seven, That does come pleggy near fact,’ said Mr. Bangs. 

“* Ah, and isn’t it exactly, then, it is? What's the difference betwixt seven 
and seven? Well, then, you see it in the days o’ the week itself. Seven ’s a 
sacred number. Seven Orders there are, and seven Sacraments, the same way ; 
is that clear ? 

‘“«* Yes, sir, that’s ’s clear ’s glass in ’n ’clipse o’ the sun, ’s the man said.’ 

“¢Then, Order, Baptism, Confirmation, Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Matrimony’s seven. Baptism gives righteousness, and faith and the like; and 
Confirmation strengthens all, again; and then the Holy Eucharist’—— 

““«That’s what ye have for the Lord’s Supper, I s’pose. Mass, [ guess ye call 
it,’ said Mr. Bangs. 

‘“* Indeed, y’are very right. It’s the Unbloody Sacrifice, also. Ye’ve heard 
some 0’ those things the Protestants speak against the truth, about transubstan- 
tiation ; but when ye think, once, isn’t God Almighty? I think the like of you,— 
a man that’s in the right way,—wouldn’t find any difficulty at all, in that. He 
says, ‘ This is my body—hoc est corpus meum,’ literally ; and it must be, literaliy, 
his body.’ 

“««T want to know the whole o’ that,’ said the American. ‘I heard two fullahs 
arguing t’other day, Catholic and Protestant. Catholic said p’ty much ’s you’ve 
said, just now, Latin (’f’tis Latin) ’n’ all; ’n’ then the other man said, ‘ Look 
ahere; when the Lord ’fus said that, He had his body on Him; now the bread, ’t 
He said ’t of, wa’n’t a piece o’ that body; ’n’ if’t wa’nt, then ’t wa’nt His literal 
body,—(*f that’s what ye call it.}—That’s what the man said.’ 

“* And do you think, was he the first man ever said that? no, nor won’t be the 
last ayther, so long as the Devil’s in the world, That's what I’m saying; ye can 
answer that this way: ‘God’s word is true, and Himself’s almighty, and so, 
where’s the trouble of Him making it what He says? Doesn’t He make all 
things? and how does He make them? Isn’tit by His word” This was said with 
real solemnity and dignity. 

“«That’s what I want,’ said Mr. Bangs. ‘I want a real good answer, ’n case I 
meet him again. He’ll say ’t’s 'genst the senses’—— 

‘“** And are the senses to be trusted in a miracle, I'd like to know ? inquired the 
Priest, with great animation and spirit. 

“*Wh’ J take it, the senses ’r’ the only things ’t is a mirycle to,—that is, ’t’s 
what the man ’d say,’ said Mr. Bangs; ‘he'd say ’t’s meant for the senses, I’k’ the 
wine at the marriage, there ’"—— 

“*P’m thinking its more than once you're speaking with that man; but isn’t it 
the greater faith to believe against every sense and all senses?’ asked the Priest. 

“** Wall, that’s a home-thrust,’s ye may say. Don’ b'lieve the fullah’d answer 
that, ’f he sh’d try t’ll ’s head come off.’ 

“* And "twas with the Scripture I did it, too, that they’re always crying out for,” 
said the Priest, complacently. . ‘1 
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““*See the badness o’ private judgment, now, tow’rds having the judgment o 
the Church !’ said Father O'Toole. 

“*Wall, that kind o’ private judgment ain’t ot much, I guess, Common 
sense ain't private judgment ; "fact, ’t’s the common judgment o’ the Whole. 
‘Guess private judgment ’s "bout ’s good ’s any, ’f ’t sticks to common sense. 
Church wouldn’t be much, ’thout that, I guess,—’s I was sayin’,—’bout that text, 
there, ‘My Body; ’taint the look, no’ the smell, no’ the taste, no’ the feel, no’ the 
heft ; but ’t’s 1.’ 

“©'S a woman n’ our town,—(’taint the man, this time,)}—name ’s Peggy 
Mansur—'t any rate ’t’s what th’ uset to call her,—good-natured, poor, shiftless 
soul,—never did ’ny harm; uset ’t take ’n everlastin’ sight o’ snuff,—Mac—guess 
*twas Scotch snuff, come to think ;—wall, she b’lieved p’ty much ’s this Bible 
says, here,’ (taking his Douay out of his hat,) ‘bout Peter, ’n Matthew, sixteenth, 
eighteenth, ’n a note, ’t the bottom, ’t says ’same ’s if He’d said, ’n English, ‘ Thou 
art a rock ;’ on’y she went on ’n b’lieved ’t Peter was a rock, cause the Lord said 
so, n He’s almighty. A fullah said to her, ‘Look a-here; do you mean to say 
that they could ’a’ set to work on him ’n’ hammered ’n’ hacked ’n’ what not, and 
made part ’f a meetin’-house out of him? ‘ Why, no, I guess I don’t, s’s she, 
‘I don’t mean ’t he looked so, ’r’ acted so; but I mean ’t he wus so.’ ‘Wall,’ s’s 
the man’ 

“*T thought I hard ye saying it wasn’t the man it was, this time,’ interposed the 
Priest, as the familiar sound occurred in Mr. Bang’s story. 

“The interrupted story-teller smiled and knit his brows slightly closer, and 
looking still to the left of the object to whom he addressed himself, explained :— 

“Oh! This’s away out ’n Mass’chusetts, ’n the States, this was. Wall, they 
spoke up, ’n, says to her, s’d they, ‘Why, look a-here, aunty, Wus’t his skin, 
*t was rock?’ so s’s she, ‘I guess not.’ ‘ Wall, wus’t his flesh?’ ‘Guess not,’ s’s 
she. ‘Wus’t his blood? ‘Ruther guess not,’ s’s she. ‘Wus’t his cords? 
‘Guess not. ‘Wall, wus’t his stomach? ‘Guess not.’ ‘Wus’t his brains” 
‘Guess not.’ Finally she guessed ’t wa’nt ’s eyes, nor’s ears, nor ’s nose, ’n I dono 
what all; and finally they come to ask ’f ’twas his bones, ’n’ she didn’t know but 
*t might be ’s bones. But s’s they, ‘ Aunty, bones ain’t a man, and ’t looks I’k’ 
pleggy small p’taters, to ou down ’t that. You said the hull man’s rock, when, 
ye b’gan ’th him. ‘Wall,’ s’s she ‘I say so, now.’ ‘Then you don’t say ’t’s his 
bones more ’n’ the rest-part "f him? ‘No, I dont,’ s’s she. ‘ Wall,” s’s they, 
. Lock-a-here, it twa’nt "ny part ’f him, ’t wus rock, ’n you say th’ man’s rock, what 
wus the’ o’ rock "bout the man?” ‘Why, ben THE MAN HIMSELF,’ 8's she, 

‘“* “Wall, I tell ye, Father O'Toole, the’ wa’n’t one o’ the whole boodle ’f ’em “e 
answer that ; ’n she shovelled th’ snuff ‘nto her nose, I’k’ a dam breaking away, ’n 
kep’ a laughin’, t’ll she got tired.’ 

‘“‘ Mr. Bangs’s illustrations were all of the most left-handed sort, that did not at 
all explain or enforce the things they were brought to illustrate; but rather the 
contrary. The Priest saw this, and answered with a view to it. 

“«V’are not accustomed, it’s likely, to discussions of the sort,—I mane if your 
mind is just drawing the way ye said it was. I’m thinking it wanders, a little, just 
now; maybe it’s better we leave off now, for it’s my opinion ye’ve got just about 
as much as ye can cleverly bear. One thing I'd like to know: Are ye desiring to 
be converted, as I understood ye were ?” 

‘ “My wishes haven’t changed one mite, sir,’ said the American,” 
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Tae Ace or Curvatry.*—How completely the Age of Chivalry has 
passed away, is evident from the profound and wide-spread ignorance in 
the community with regard to all those legends which make up the 
Mythical History of England, and which were the delight of our 
ancestors a thousand years ago. Many a scholar who appreciates the 
slightest allusion to the Mythology of the classics, is totally at fault 
when an illustration is drawn from the Mythology of England. The 
author of the book, whose title we give, has done a good work by 
placing within the reach of the public, in a convenient form, the old 
legends of the ages in which our race had its birth, and which are 
referred to so frequently by the elder English writers. He has given 
here the story of “King Arthur and his Knights ;” of “ Merlin ;” of 
“Sir Gawain ;” of “Sir Tristram’s Battle with Sir Launcelot ;” the story 
of the “Round Table;” and, above all, of the “Sangreal, or Holy 
Graal.” He has added also a selection from the Mabinogeon, or the old 
Welsh popular tales. These, till within a comparatively late period, 
have slept for centuries in the Bodleian library at Oxford, and elsewhere. 
Southey and Scott endeavored to incite the Welsh literati to reproduce 
these tales, but without much success, Quite lately, Lady Charlotte 
Guest, an English lady, the wife of a Welsh gentleman, “who has 
acquired the language of the principality, and become enthusiastically 
fond of its literary treasures, has given them to the English reader, in a 
dress which the printer’s and the engraver’s arts have done their best to 
adorn. In four royal octavo volumes, containing the Welsh originals, 
the translation, and ample illustration, from French, German, and other 
contemporary and affiliated literature, the Mabinogeon are spread 
before us.” This work has been the source from which the author bas 
drawn his materials. The book is illustrated by prints in oil colors. 


Tue Musres. +—A thrilling story, illustrative of society at the South, 
the workings of Southern institutions, and especially of the condition 
and prospects of the children of Quadroons. 


MISCELLANY. 


Barnarv’s Epucationat Brograrny.—Hon. Henry Barnard has 
republished, in a handsome volume of five hundred and twenty-four 





* The Age of Chivalry. Part I. King Arthur and his Knights. The Mabino- 
geon; or Welsh Popular Tales. By Tuomas Buttrincn. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. 1859, 12mo. pp. 414. Price $1.25. For sale by T. H. Pease. 

+ The Mustee : or Love and Liberty. By B. F. Pressury. Boston: Shepard» 
Clark & Brown. 1859. 12mo. pp. 487: Price $1.25. For sale by T. H. Pease. 
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pages, a selection from the various Memoirs of teachers, and educators, 
which have appeared in the American Journal of Education during the 
last five years. The Memoirs given, are of Ezekiel Cheever, Samuel 
Johnson, Caleb Bingham, Timothy Dwight, Thomas H. Gallaudet, 
Denison Olmsted, Mrs. Emma Willard, Samuel Read Hall, James G. 
Carter, Warren Colburn, Gideon F. Thayer, William Russell, Harvey P. 
Peet, William A. Alcott, William C. Woodbridge, Walter R. Johnson, 
Wilbur Fisk, John Kingsbury, Lowell Mason, George B. Emerson, 
Calvin E. Stow, Samuel Lewis, Horace Mann, Cyrus Pierce, Nicholas 
Tillinghast, Francis Dwight, David Perkins Page, William F. Phelps, 
John 8S. Hart, Frederick A. P. Barnard. The volume is embellished 
with fine engraved likenesses of nearly all in this list. It is intended to 
have a second volume follow this; in which shall appear Memoirs of 
benefactors and promoters of education, literature, and science. They 
will together furnish such a mass of valuable information with regard to 
the history of instruction in this country, as cannot be found elsewhere 
within the same compass. 


Menvie Awnwnats.*—The agency of Miss Hannah More, and her 
sister Miss “ Patty,” in establishing in England the “ Mendip schools,” 
not far from Bristol, in 1789, is well known to all who are acquainted 
with the story of the lives of those ladies. Mr. Wilberforce, while spend- 
ing a few days with them at their little cottage at “ Cowslip Green,” 
visited the “Cliffs of Cheddar,” the great natural curiosity of the 
neighborhood. The interest of this celebrated philanthropist was 
awakened by the poverty and distress he saw, and, above all, by the 
heathenish condition of the population of the mining villages scattered 
over the “ Mendip Hills.” On his return, after discvssing the possi- 
bility of assisting these miserable people, he said to his friends, “If you 
will be at the trouble, J will be at the expense.” With the encourage- 
ment of Wilberforce, and Thornton, and Newton, was then commenced 
that system of visitation and teaching which soon changed the whole 
character of that wild and barbarous people. The most hard and 
rugged natures were subdued. The rough workers in the coal-pits 
became decent and respectable men. The story of this marvelous 
change is given in the book before us—“ Mendip Annals ”—which con- 
sists of the journal of Miss Martha More, commencing in 1789, and 











* Mendip Annals; or a narrative of the charitable labors of Hannah and 
Martha More, in their neighborhood. Being the Journal of Marra More. New 
York: R. Carter & Brother. 1859. 18mo. pp. 253. 
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continuing for several years. The journal has only recently been pub- 
lished. It will be read with great satisfaction by all who revere the 
memory of those celebrated sisters of Cowslip Green, and will encour- 
age all who, like them, are willing to labor for the good of the ignorant 
and degraded. 


Wi Sports 1n roe Far-West.*—This book was originally pub- 
lished in Germany, and is, for the most part, an account of the hunting 
adventures of a young German in the far-west. He came to this 
country as a steerage passenger in an emigrant ship, and soon found his 
way to the west of the Mississippi. There he had abundant opportunity 
to gratify his love of adventure. He shared with right good will in all 
the wild sports of Indians and backwoodsmen. He joined in bee- 
hunts—fought bears, wolves, and wild cats—shot alligators—brought 
down deer and wild turkeys, and chased buffaloes to his heart’s content. 
His account of his adventures and hair-breadth escapes is written in a 
very graphic and sprightly style, and the more exciting scenes are hand- 
somely illustrated by prints in oil colors. 


Srreet Tuovents.j—This book has been for some time before the 
public. It consists of a collection of short contributions which were 
made some time ago to the “Congregationalist,” by its well known 
editor, Rev. H. M. Dexter. It shows how a man may use his eyes while 
passing along the crowded thoroughfares of a great city so as to gain 
not only amusement but instruction. Nine-tenths of the people who 
pass us in the streets are not using their eyes, except just enough to keep 
themselves from coming into wide contact with their neighbors. They 
are full of the business of the store, the factory, the counting room, or 
the “study ;” their minds are evidently hard at work. Now he who 
will learn the secret of “using his eyes,” will find the streets to be full 
of pictures, from morning to night, as beautiful as any he will find in 
galleries of paintings. He may learn lessons as instructive as any he 
will find in books. He will get rest, too, for his racked brain—rest that 
our nervous and ever active countrymen so much need. 





* Wild Sports in the Far-West. By Freperick Gerstarcker. Translated 
from the German. With eight crayon drawings, executed in oil colors, from 
designs by Harrison Weir. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1859. 12mo. 
pp. 396. Price $1.25. For sale by T. H. Pease, New Haven. 

+ Street Thoughts. By Rev. H. M. Dexter, Crosby, Nichols & Co. Boston: 
1859, 12mo, pp. 216. 
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Tae Wo tr-soy or Catna.*—This is a story for young people, of an 
entirely novel character. Lyu-Payo, the hero, is a Christian boy, the 
son of an English officer and the daughter of a chief of the Wolf-men, 
said to be an independent tribe living in one of the remote provinces o 
the Chinese empire. He is stolen from his friends by an old Bonze 
priest, who makes a servant of him, and forces him to accompany him 
in his long travels through the empire. The scenery and characters are 
wholly Chinese. The plot of the story is very simple, but the interest 
is kept up throughout by the strange customs and exciting adventures 
which are so unlike anything in this western world. 


Tus Evenixe or Lire.{—This is an unpretending book of extracts 
for those who are past the meridian of life. The extracts are well 
selected from the most celebrated writers of all Christian denominations, 
and are especially adapted for the comfort and instruction of those for 
whom the book is intended. 


Reavines ror Youne Men, Mercuants, AND Men or Business. [— 
This is also a book of extracts containing counsels, warnings, maxims, 
and aphorisms, for young business-men. They are all pervaded by a 
lofty tone of morality and a nice sense of personal and mercantile 
honor. As a whole, they form a collection of hints and maxims for 
guidance through life, deserving of the careful consideration of every 
one who would succeed in mercantile life. 


Srrvecies or tHE Earty Curistrans.||—A brief, simple, and concise 
history of the Christian Church, “from the days of our Saviour to the 
reign of Constantine,” prepared for young persons. It has an intro- 
duction by F. D. Huntington, D. D., who says that it is “ free from any 
errors of consequence, and that its statements are sustained by standard 
historians.” It has some beautiful illustrations. 





* The Wolf-boy of China: or the incidents and adventures in the life of Lyu- 
Payo. By Witt1am Darton. Boston: James Munroe, 1859. 18mo. pp. 339. 
Price 75 cents. For sale by T. H. Pease, New Haven. 

+ The Evening of Life: or Light and Comfort amid the Shadows of declining 
years. By Jeremian Caapin, D. D. Boston: Gould &Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 281. 

t Readings for Young Men, Merchants, and Men of Business. Boston: 1859. 
James Munroe & Co. 16mo. pp. 172. 

|| Struggles of the Early Christians. From the days of our Saviour to the reign 
of Constantine. With an Introduction by Rev. F. D. Huntineroy, D. D. Boston: 
John P. Jewett & Co. 1859. pp. 147. 
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Lecturss on Buyyan’s “Hoty War.”*—We have always deemed 
Bunyan’s allegory, “The Holy War,” or, “The Losing and Taking 
again of the Town of Mansoul,” to be not a whit inferior to his “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” which has proved so much more popular. The story 
is told of the recovery of the town of Mansoul by tbe victorious arm of 
Immanuel, the King’s Son, after it had been reduced to revolt from its 
rightful Governor by Diabolus, his enemy. The fall and recovery of 
man are of course symbolized in all the details of the history of the 
conquest of the town. Bunyan was well qualified for a work of this 
kind. He had himself been a soldier, and he had been at the siege of 
Leicester when it was taken by Prince Rupert. The “ Holy War” 
deserves to be far better known than it is, and we trust that these 
“Lectures” will do nuch to attract to it the attention of the Christian 
community. 


New Eprrion or Wesster’s Dictionary.—We have received, too 
late for an extended notice, a single sheet containing specimens of the 
“pictorial illustrations” which will appear in the new edition of “ Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary.” Such pictorial illustrations of the 
objects or things to be defined will often aid in giving a clearer conception 
of the object or thing to be defined than could be conveyed by any mere 
statement in words. Terms in Architecture, Botany, Geometry, 
Heraldry, Mechanics, Music, Coats of Arms, objects of Natural History, 
&c., are evidently of this description. These illustrations are all 
executed in the best style. We call special attention to the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. G. & C. Merriam, on the eighth page of the Advertiser. 


Tae Eowarpean Taerory oF tHe Atonement.— We are requested to 
announce a work on “The Edwardean Theory of the Atonement ;” con- 
sisting of essays and discourses by Edwards, Smalley, Maxcy, Emmons, 
Griffin, Burge, and Weeks. Of these writers, Maxcy, Burge, and 
Weeks, are little known to the present generation. The treatise of 
Burge is one of singular clearness and ability. To this collection is pre- 
fixed an Introductory Essay, by Prof. Edwards A. Park, whose theo- 
logical research and critical acumen are special qualifications for such a 
work. The volume will soon be issued from the press of the Congrega- 
tional Board of Publication. 





* The Losing and Taking of Mansoul ; or, Lectures on the Holy War. By A. 
S. Parroy, A. M. New York: 1859. 12mo. pp. 286. For sale by F. T. Jarman. 
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TITLES OF OTHER BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The Life and Remains of Douglas Jerrold. By his son, BLancHarD JERROLD. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1859. 12mo. pp. 460. Price $1.00. For sale by T. 
H. Pease, New Haven. 

A Common Place Book to the Holy Bible : or, the Seripture’s sufficiency practi- 
cally demonstrated. Wherein the substance of Scripture, respecting doctrine, 
worship and manners, is reduced to its proper heads; weighty cases are resolved, 
truths confirmed, and difficult texts illustrated and explained. By the celebrated 
Joun Locks, Author of the Essay on the Human Understanding, who died in 
1734. From the fifth London edition. Revised by Rev. Witu1am Dopp, LL. D., 
with an enlarged edition. Published by the American Tract Society. New York, 
150 Nassau street. Boston, .28 Cornhill. 

The Twelfth Annual Report of the American Missionary Association, and the 
Proceedings at the Annual Meeting, Leld at Worcester, Massachusetts, September 
29th and 30th. 1858. 

Congregationalism in Western New York; its Rise, Decline, and Revival ; with 
a notice of Hotchkin’s History of Presbyterianism in this State. An Address 
before the General Association of New York, at its Quarter Century Meeting in 
Rochester, September 21st, 1858. By James H. Dutt, Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Spencerport, N. Y. Rochester: 1859. pp. 12. 

A Commemorative Discourse on the completion of fifty years from the founding 
of the Theological Seminary at Andover. By Leonxarp Bacon, Pastor of the 
First Church in New Haven, Conn. Andover: W. F. Draper. pp. 46. 

A Sermon preached before the First Congregational Church of Bangor, Maine, 
January 16th, 1859, on the Sabbath following his Installation as Pastor of that 
Church. By Epwarp W. Gitman. Bangor: 1859. pp. 24. 

The Fifth Annual Address of the Rector of Christ Church, New Haven, Conn., 
and Parish Statistics. New Haven. pp. 16. 

History of the Presbyterian Church of Geneva. By Husparp WInNsLow. 
Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1859. pp. 40. 

Fifth Annual Report of the School Commissioner for the State of Ohio. 1858. 
Columbus. pp. 213, 


A Tract for the Times, on the question, is it right to withhold fellowship from 
Churches or from Individuals that tolerate or practice Slavery? Read by appoint- 
ment before the Congregational Ministers’ Meeting of New London County, Conn, 
By Rey. Henry T. Cueever. 1858. pp. 23. 

A Statistical View of American Agriculture, its Home Resources and Foreign 
Markets, with Suggestions for the Schedules of the federal census in 1860. An 
Address delivered at New York, before the American Geographical Society on the 
organization of the Agricultural Section. By Joun Jay, Esq. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1859. pp. 81. 


The Coast Survey. Reply to the Official Defense of its Cost, Abuses, and 
Power. 
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The Merits of the “ Sabbath Hymn Book,” and of the means which are employ- 
ed to introduce it into the Churches. By a Clergyman of Massachusetts. Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster. 1859. pp. 23. 


Sovereign and Subject: in six Sermons. Preached at Shrewsbury, Mass. By 
N. W. Wittiams. Andover: 1859. pp. 104. 

The Metropolitan Catholic Almanac, and Laity’s Directory for the United 
States. 1859. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 12mo. pp. 307. Price 25 cents. 


Fourteenth Annual Report on Public Schools in Rhode Island, made to the 
General Assembly, at its January Session, 1859. Providence. pp. 44. 


The Mother’s Mission. Sketches from real life. By the author of ‘The Object 
of Life.” Boston: Henry Hoyt, 9 Cornhill, 1859. 18mo. pp. 330. 


Capt. Russell’s Watchword: or, “Til Try.” Boston: Henry Hoyt. 1859. 18mo. 
pp. 291. For sale by F. T. Jarman, 


Pleasant Pathways: or, Persuasives to Early Piety. By Danizx Wisz. New 
York: Carlton & Porter, 18mo. pp. 285. 


Now. By Newman Hatt, LL. B., Author of “Come to Jesus,” ‘Follow 
Jesus,” &c. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 5380 Broadway. 1859. 


The Precious Stones of the Heavenly Foundation. With illustrated selections 
in Prose and Verse. By Augusta Browne Garrett. New York: Sheldon & Co. 
1859. 12mo. pp. 328. 


———_ +e 


NOTE TO ARTICLE 1] IN THE NEW ENGLANDER FOR FEBRUARY. 


We regret to learn that the word “carelessly,” applied (p. 35) to 
the enlargement of Worcester’s Select Hymns, in 1834, has been under- 
stood as referring to the whole execution of that enlargement, instead of 
the two hymns to which alone it was meant to apply. These hymns 
are the 370th and 411th, the originals of which are the 215th’ Select 
and the 14th of Dr. Watts’s 3d Book. And as regards even these, we 
are happy to retract the charge implied, inasmuch as we find that the 
esteemed editor considered them so much more available and suitable 
for public worship in their altered form, as to warrant their insertion 
among his additions, while he was precluded by his plan from making 
any change in the already existing portion of the collection. 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The Names or tae Auruors of the Articles in this Number will be 
found on the fourth page of the Advertiser. 

Attention is particularly called, also, to the advertisement of Back 
Numbers, and of “Imperfect Sets” of the New Englander. 
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